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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
"Some  of  the  finest  and  most 
satisfying  symphonic 
music-making  of  this  decade." 

—Allen  Hughes, 
The  New  York  Times 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON  1969-1970 

TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 
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^e  Outperformer  that  fulfills  the  impossible  dream 


Here's  the  brilliant  realization  of  sound,  beyond  your 
fondest  dream.  The  new  Pioneer  SX-990  solid  state 
AM-FM  multiplex  stereo  receiver  was  designed  with  you 
in  mind.  Thoroughly  flexible,  you  can  plan  a  complete 
stereo  system  around  it.  Rated  according  to  the  Institute 
of  High  Fidelity  standards  (as  all  Pioneer  units  are),  it 
contains  top  quality  circuitry  plus   many   refinements 


found  only  in  much  more  expensive  units.  Versatile,  it 
offers:  2  phono,  tape  monitor,  microphone,  auxiliary  and 
main  amplifier  inputs.  Outputs  for  two  pairs  of  speakers 
make  it  ideal  as  a  power  source  for  any  fine  stereo  sys- 
tem. Elegantly  styled  in  an  oiled  walnut  cabinet,  it's  the 
perfect  complement  to  the  most  discriminating  decor. 
Hear  it  at  your  local  Pioneer  dealer.  Only  $299.95 


AD  PIONEER 


PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORPORATION,  140  Smith  Street,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  11735  •   (516)  694-7720 

West    Coast:   1335    West   134th   Street,    Cardena,    Calif.   90247  /    (213)    323-2374   &   321-1076    •    In    Canada:   S.    H.    Parker   Co.,   Ontario 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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Everett  Firth 
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Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 
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Victor  Alpert 
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Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound   repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise, 
and  there's  more  .  : . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  . .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  ... 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

and  there's  more  .  . . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge.  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 

OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 

POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Barn  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mon.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm-and- craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO  5 
ADULTS  S  1.50  -CHILDREN  50c 

(Kitcheri  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  41 
5  Miles  West  of  Pitts&eld 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN  . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD  . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion  . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


In  flie  Bfifrsfilres 

So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  12  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walher  Street,  Lenox 
One  block  east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 
or  Call    (413)    637-2676   or 

Isgood  Realty — (413)    443-4416 
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TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends  at 
$25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends  con- 
certs, without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same  privileges. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  for  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT.  For  additional  information, 
you  are  invited  to  visit  the  Friends  office  near  the  Main  Gate. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 

Miss  Margo  Miller 


Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkettjr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  John  H.  P.  Gould 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitsky 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  Stern 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
Vice-chairman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlister  Jr 
JohnT.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Hendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
Jack  Talbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


v         .*»' 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with      ) 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,.  Leinsdorf  piano)       ) 


2  records 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 
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MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5jwith  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 
Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)   (5  records) 


3011 
6710 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston   Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is  the  official    piano   of  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the   Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is    the   official    photographer   to    the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


PITTSFIELD 


HIGH     /£32^ 
POINT/ 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO 


(&Le1873 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 

Common 


and  now  the 
Berkshires 


have  everything/  I 
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Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 

Berkshire  Common 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  3  1970  at  7  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


ROSE  TAYLOR     mezzo-soprano 
RICHARD  TAYLOR     baritone 
DENNIS  HELMRICH     piano 


GUSTAV  MAHLER     1860-1911 

Songs  from  'Des  Knaben  Wunderhom' 

Rheinlegendchen 

Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten  blasen 

Lob  des  hohen  Verstands 

Verlorne  Muh' 

Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt 

Das  irdische  Leben 

Selbstgefuhl 

Revelge 

Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht? 

Trost  im  Ungluck 

Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied 


It  would  be  much  appreciated  if  the  audience  would 
refrain  from  applause  until  the  program's  end. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

"His  star  has  become 

fixed  in  the 

firmament  of 

master  conductors. 

Roger  Dettmer 
Chicago  American 


ltd 

TORU  TAKEMITSU 


RED  SEAL 


•STERISM  f~ 

punt  *m4  orchestra 

Villi  T«KJlH*Sm.  *~,.l   •"-«••"••""    «<*«"» 


REQUIEM  f.    CREED  u. 


THE  DORIM 
HORIZON 

far  17  >lrm(i 


SEIJI  0ZAWA/T0R0NT0  SYMPHONY 


RCA 


RED  SEAL 


<^Wc/lO?4VyA  ^ 
CHICAGO  SYMWW/ 


Records 
and  Tapes 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  3  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


BERNSTEIN  Chichester  psalms  for  mixed  choir,  boy  solo 

and  orchestra 

Psalm  108  v.  2 -Psalm  100 
Psalm  23  -  Psalm  2  vv.  1-4 
Psalm  131  -Psalm  133  v.  1 

ROBERT  PULEO  boy  alto 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver  director 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Elliot  Forbes     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


LIGETI 


Atmospheres 


intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a* 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo  -  allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 
Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 

Larghetto- allegro 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  18 
The  text  and  translation  of  Chichester  psalms  begin  on  page  18 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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TANGLEWOOD     LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


feto*" 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Tbruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Ac/v/sor 

Saturday  July  4  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


MOZART 


Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro'     K.  492 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425  'The  Linz'* 

Adagio  -  allegro  spiritoso 
Andante 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Presto 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Violin  concerto  in  D     (1931)' 

Toccata 
Aria  1 
Aria  2 
Capriccio 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  the  ballet  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  (The  fire- 
bird)    (1919)* 

Introduction  -  the  firebird  and  its  dance - 

variation  of  the  firebird 

The  round  of  the  Princesses 

Infernal  dance  of  King  Kashchei 

Lullaby 

Finale 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  22 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Sunday  July  5  1970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     conductor 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor  for  soprano  and  alto  solos,  mixed 
chorus  and  orchestra  'Resurrection' 

1.  Allegro  maestoso:  mit  durchaus  ernstem  und  feierlichem  Ausdruck 
(with  serious  and  solemn  expression  throughout) 

2.  Andante  con  moto:  sehr  gemachlich  (very  leisurely) 

3.  In  sehr  ruhig  fleissender  Bewegung  (in  very  quietly  flowing  move- 
ment) 

4.  'Urlicht'  (Primal  light):  sehr  feierlich,  aber  schlicht- 
Choralmassig  (very  solemn,  but  simple;  like  a  chorale)  - 

5.  Finale  (Chorus.  Soprano  and  contralto  solos) 


LORNA  HAYWOOD     soprano 
CHRISTA   LUDWIG     contralto 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
Elliot  Forbes     conductor 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 


There  will  be  no  intermission 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  25 
The  text  and  translation  of  the  poem  begin  on  page  27 
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The 

RED 

LIOIX 

INN 


SINCE   177} 


Praiseworthy  food 
served  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night.  Spacious  rooms. 
Widow  Bingham's  Tav- 
ern bar  open  one  hour 
before  noon.  Music  and 
dancing  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  eve- 
nings in  The  Lion's  Den. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

298-5545 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Program   notes  for  Friday  July  3 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     born  1918 

Chichester  psalms 

Program  note  by  Jack  Gottlieb 

Every  summer  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  England,  joins 
choral  forces  with  its  neighbors,  the  Winchester  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals, 
to  produce  a  music  festival.  (Chichester  has  a  great  musical  tradition, 
stemming  from  its  famed  organist-composer  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  Thomas  Weelkes.)  For  its  1965  festival,  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
the  Very  Reverend  Walter  Hussey,  commissioned  Leonard  Bernstein  to 
write  these  Chichester  psalms.  Completed  on  May  7  1965,  they  are  the 
composer's  first  work  since  the  'Kaddish'  symphony  of  1963.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  later  work  is  also  a  choral  composition  in  Hebrew. 
There  are  other  resemblances  as  well,  but  while  the  earlier  work  was 
an  expression  of  despair  and  anguished  hope,  this  new  paean  is  one  of 
serenity  and  childlike  humility.  Despite  the  choice  of  psalms  that  con- 
cern war  and  peace,  the  'I  and  thou'  image  is  preeminent;  and  it  has 
influenced  the  mood  of  much  of  the  music. 

The  opening  chorale,  from  Psalm  108,  is  a  majestic  introit  (using  com- 
pelling intervals  of  the  seventh)  which  appears  again,  like  a  signpost,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  at  the  start  and  end  of  the  last  move- 
ment. It  leads  directly  into  a  joyful,  dancelike  setting  of  Psalm  100,  in  a 
fast  and  constant  7/4  meter.  (Similarly,  Kaddish  begins  with  an  'Invoca- 
tion' followed  by  an  Allegro  in  7/8.) 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  lyric,  almost  naive,  solo  (Psalm  23) 
by  a  boy  alto,  accompanied  by  simple  intervals  on  the  harp  —  suggest- 
ing David,  the  shepherd  boy.  This  folklike  melody  is  repeated  by  the 
women's  choir  in  canon,  but  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  ferocious 
outburst  from  the  men's  choir,  'Why  do  the  nations  rage?'  (from  Psalm 
2),  in  dramatic  opposition  to  the  previous  pastoral  section.  The  violence 
moves  into  the  distance,  but  it  continues  softly  and  insistently  while, 
above  it,  the  boys  resume  Psalm  23.  Their  innocent  melody  gradually 
quiets  the  menace  of  Psalm  2,  but  even  under  their  final  long  note,  the 
orchestra  whispers  a  reminder  of  the  disturbance,  so  that  the  movement 
ends  on  an  equivocal  note.  (In  Kaddish,  the  chaos  of  the  'Din-Torah' 
movement,  in  like  manner,  is  calmed  by  the  ensuing  lullaby  of 
'Kaddish  2'.) 

The  third  movement  is  also  reminiscent  of  Kaddish;  it  is  an  orches- 
tral meditation  introducing  the  finale.  Unlike  the  Symphony,  however, 
the  instrumental  reverie  in  this  instance  is  preparation  for  a  warm, 
comforting — rather  than  a  jubilant  —  conclusion.  The  'peacefully  flow- 
ing' melody  is  sustained  by  a  metrical  pattern  of  10/4,  divided  twice  by 
two-plus-three.  This  rendition  of  Psalm  131  finally  subsides  into  an  a 
cappella  version  of  the  opening  chorale,  a  coda  of  yearning  for  peace 
(Psalm  133).  A  single  unison  Amen  quietly  brings  the  Psalms  to  a  close, 
as  a  solo  trumpet  gently  recalls  the  first  phrase  of  the  chorale. 

The  work  is  scored  for  strings,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  harps  and 
a  percussion  section  which  includes  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  chime  in  B 
flat,  a  pair  of  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  tambourine,  triangle,  rasps, 
whip,  wood  block,  3  temple  blocks,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum  and 
3  bongo  drums.  Certainly,  in  terms  of  the  Chichester  Cathedral  perform- 
ance, there  is  delightful  food  for  thought  in  imagining  the  sound  of 
sacred  Hebrew  words  sung  in  an  Anglican  church  accompanied  by, 
among  other  things,  bongo  drums. 

note  copyright  ©  7970  by  Jack  Gottlieb,  and  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission. 


Urah,  hanevel,  v'chinor! 
A-irah  shahac! 


Hariu  I'Adonai  kol  haarets. 

Iv'du  et  Adonai  b'simha. 
Bo-u  I'fanav  bir'nanah. 


Awake,  psaltery  and  harp: 
I  myself  will  awake  early. 

Psalm  108  v.  2 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 

all  ye  lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness: 
Come  before  his  presence 

with  singing. 


D'u  ki  Adonai  Hu  Elohim. 
Hu  asanu,  v'lo  anahnu. 
Amo  v'tson  mar'ito. 

Bo-u  sh'arav  b'todah, 

Hatseirotav  bit'hilah, 

Hodu  lo,  bar'chu  sh'mo. 

Ki  tov  Adonai,  I'olam  has'do, 

V'ad  dor  vador  emunato. 

2. 

Adonai  ro-i,  lo  ehsar. 

Bin'ot  deshe  yarbitseini, 

Al  mei  m'nuhot  y'nahaleini, 

Naf'shi  y'shovev, 
Yan'heini  b'ma'aglei  tsedek, 

L'ma'an  sh'mo. 
Gam  ki  eilech 
B'gei  tsalmavet, 

Lo  ira  ra, 

Ki  Atah  imadi. 
Shiv't'cha  umishan'techa 
Hemah  y'nahamuni. 

Ta'aroch  I'fani  shulchan 
Neged  tsor'rai 
Dishanta  vashemen  roshi 
Cosi  r'vayah. 
Ach  tov  vahesed 
Yird'funi  kol  y'mei  hayai, 
V'shav'ti  b'veit  Adonai 
L'orech  yamim. 

Lamah  rag'shu  goyim 
Ul'umim  yeh'gu  rik? 
Yit'yats'vu  malchei  erets, 
V'roznim  nos'du  yahad 
Al  Adonai  v'al  m'shiho. 

N'natkah  et  mos'roteimo, 

V'nashlichah  mimenu  avoteimo. 
Yoshev  bashamayim 
Yis'hak,  Adonai 
Yil'ag  lamo! 


3. 

Adonai,  Adonai, 

Lo  gavah  libi, 

V'lo  ramu  einai, 

V'lo  hilachti 

Big'dolot  uv'niflaot 

Mimeni. 

Im  lo  shiviti 

V'domam'ti, 

Naf'shi  k'gamul  alei  imo, 

Kagamul  alai  naf'shi. 
Yahel  Yis'rael  el  Adonai 
Me'atah  v'ad  olam. 


Hineh  mah  tov, 
Umah  nayim, 
Shevet  ahim 
Gam  yahad. 


Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God: 

It  is  he  that  hath  made  us  and 

not  we  ourselves. 
We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of 

his  pasture. 
Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
And  into  his  courts  with  praise. 
Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless 

his  name. 
For  the  Lord  is  good;  his  mercy 

is  everlasting; 
And  his  truth  endureth  to 

all  generations. 

Psalm  100 


The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 

not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 

green  pastures, 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the 

still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul: 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths 

of  righteousness 
For  his  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk 
Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil: 
For  thou  art  with  me; 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
They  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 
In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies: 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil; 
My  cup  runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
Shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life: 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever. 

Psalm  23 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage, 
And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
Against  the  Lord,  and  against 

his  anointed, 
Saying,  let  us  break  their 

bands  asunder, 
And  cast  away  their  cords  from  us. 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
Shall  laugh:  the  Lord 
Shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Psalm  2  vv.  1-4 


Lord,  Lord, 

My  heart  is  not  haughty, 

Nor  mine  eyes  lofty: 

Neither  do  I  exercise  myself 

In  great  matters,  or  in  things 

Too  high  for  me. 

Surely  I  have  behaved 

And  quieted  myself, 

As  a  child  that  is  weaned  of 

his  mother: 
My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child. 
Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord 
From  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  131 

Behold,  how  good, 
And  how  pleasant  it  is 
For  brethren  to  dwell 
Together  in  unity! 

Psalm  133  v.  1 
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Dating  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Marrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  2:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE 


CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


PAINTINGS 

GRAPHICS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

CRAFTS 


ThePHUBRlCKS 

and  others 
An  old  red  barn  where  you 
are  welcome  to  browse  — 
where  you  may  find  miniature 
etchings,  oil  paintings,  large 
abstracts,  dye  transfer  and  black 
and  white  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, woodcuts,  serigraphs, 
allographs,  ornamental  alumi- 
num, sterling  silver  charms  and 
pins,  stained  glass,  small  animal 
sculpture,  and  other  treasures. 
Contemporary  and  traditional. 

OPEN  SUMMER  MONTHS 
Weekdays  10-5 

Sundays  1-5 
Closed  Mondays 

WESTENHOOK 
GALLERY  K»ffi 

Ri.7      Sheffield  Massachusetts 


GYORGY  LIGETI     born  1923 

Atmospheres   (1961) 

Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 

Hungarian-born  Gyorgy  Ligeti  studied  composition  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Klausenburg,  Romania,  from  1941  until  1943.  Later,  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Franz  Liszt  Conservatory  in  Budapest,  and  in  1950  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  theory  and  form  at  that  institution.  After  the  Hungar- 
ian uprising  of  1956  he  fled  his  homeland,  and  spent  several  years  work- 
ing in  the  Electronic  Music  Studio  of  the  West  German  Radio  in  Cologne. 
Since  1959  he  has  taught  composition  in  Darmstadt  and  Bilthoven.  His 
works  include  songs,  piano  pieces,  choral  and  orchestral  compositions, 
as  well  as  electronic  music. 

Atmospheres  was  commissioned  in  1961  by  the  Southwest  German 
Radio,  and  given  its  first  performance  during  the  same  year.  Mr  Ligeti 
explains  his  musical  aims  in  Atmospheres  as  follows: 

'My  most  basic  aim  as  a  composer  is  the  revivification  of  the  sonorous 
aspect  of  musical  form.  Those  factors  of  contemporary  composition 
which  do  not  manifest  themselves  directly  as  acoustical  experience  seem 
to  me  of  only  secondary  importance.  However,  this  emphatically  does 
not  mean  that  I  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  invention  of  new  tone 
colors  or  other  sound-phenomena.  It  is  much  more  important  to  me  to 
discover  new  musical  forms  and  a  new  manner  of  expression.  My  per- 
sonal development  began  with  serial  music,  but  today  I  have  passed 
beyond  serialism.  In  Atmospheres,  I  have  attempted  to  supersede  the 
"structural"  approach  to  music  which  once,  in  turn,  superseded  the 
motivic-thematic  approach,  and  to  establish  a  new  textural  concept  of 
music.  In  this  kind  of  music,  there  are  no  "events",  but  only  "states",  no 
contours  or  forms,  but  instead,  an  uninhabited,  imaginary  musical  space. 
Tone  color,  usually  a  vehicle  of  musical  form,  is  liberated  from  form  to 
become  an  independent  musical  entity. 

'This  so-to-speak  "informal"  music  is  embodied  in  a  new  type  of  orches- 
tral sound:  the  sonorous  texture  is  so  dense  that  the  individual  inter- 
woven instrumental  voices  are  absorbed  into  the  general  texture  and 
completely  lose  their  individuality.  This  new,  unaccustomed  orchestral 
sound  results  from  the  fact  that  the  sound  of  each  individual  instrument 
(consisting  of  a  number  of  "partial"  tones)  is  itself  a  "partial"  of  a  still 
more  complex  acoustical  structure.  The  "interwoven"  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  is  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  all  percussion  and  for  the 
unusual  format  of  the  orchestral  score  which  is  noted  on  eighty-seven 
staves,  since  the  string  instruments  are  written  completely  divisi,  that  is, 
with  an  individual  part  for  each  player. 

'Atmospheres  presumably  occupies  an  extreme  position,  which  possibly 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  dead  end.  But  often,  it  is  the  apparent  dead  end 
which  conceals  a  gateway  opening  into  fresh  fields.' 

Music  from  Atmospheres  was  used  by  Stanley  Kubrick  in  his  motion 
picture  2007.  The  score,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  composer 
Matyas  Seiber,  who  died  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1960,  calls  for  4 
flutes,  4  piccolos,  4  oboes,  4  clarinets,  4  E  flat  clarinets,  3  bassoons, 
contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  tuba,  2  pianos,  14 
first  violins,  14  second  violins,  10  violas,  10  cellos  and  8  double  basses. 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ     1803-1869 
Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth 
with  something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen 
such  unaccountable  miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and 
probably  surprising  himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will 
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dwell  and  where  others  will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  Eroica  Sym- 
phony a  'new  road',  but  there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then. 
There  is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das  Rheingold,  Jill  Eulenspiegel, 
L'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Berlioz's  plunge  into 
descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus  there  began  in 
1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal  terms. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an 
artist'  as  'the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams'.  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  'It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  fantastique.' 

There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Symphony  was  no  sudden  convul- 
sion of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  consid- 
ered germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of  the  whole 
artist  at  the  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of  the  Fantastique 
grew  from  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a  song  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute  childhood  infatuation 
with  a  girl  of  eighteen  whose  'pink  slippers'  and  whose  name  —  Estelle 
—  were  magic  to  him. 

The  'Estelle'  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played  after  the 
opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which  is  to  recur, 
transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the  'Estelle'  phrase 
from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's  sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages  in 
the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  'artist'  declaring  his  passion.  For  all 
its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  ' religiosamente' '. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  'ball  scene'  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping 
introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and  swaying 
in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  'valse'  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping  rotations 
of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural 
in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The  waltz 
theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement,  except  for  a  pianis- 
simo interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before 
the  close. 

The  Scene  aux  champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  english 
horn  and  the  oboe  'in  the  distance',  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  english  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible  'pro- 
gram'. Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  movement  of  the 
symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked, 
appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  scaffold  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  unrelaxing 
rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a- 
sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard  only 
this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  move- 
ment is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  nuit  de  sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another 
way  —  its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must 
have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty  concert  world 
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of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such  new  colors  from 
the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again  softly 
brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace  and  ardor  are  gone, 
and  presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mock- 
ing trills.  The  E  flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the  whole  orchestra 
becomes  vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant 
of  death.  The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6/8  rhythm,  foreshadowing 
a  certain  apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  double  fugue 
in  the  final  section,  entitled  'Ronde  du  sabbat',  where  it  is  ingeniously 
combined  with  the  Dies  irae. 

The  score,  which  Berlioz  completed  in  1830,  calls  for  2  flutes  and  pic- 
colo, 2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets  and  E  flat  clarinet,  4  bassoons, 
2  cornets-a-pislons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones,  2  tubas,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings,  and  is  dedicated 
to  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Georges  Pretre,  has  recorded  the  Symphonie  fantastique 
for  RCA. 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  4 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Overture  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro     K.  492 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  priest,  playwright,  roue,  first  professor  of  Italian  at 
Columbia  University,  and  librettist  of  Mozart's  three  great  Italian  operas, 
settled  in  Vienna  probably  in  1782.  He  must  have  often  met  Mozart 
during  the  following  three  years,  and  in  his  memoirs  he  tells  how  the 
composer  suggested  an  adaptation  for  the  opera  house  of  Le  mariage  de 
Figaro,  the  play  by  Beaumarchais,  which  had  been  banned  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II  a  short  time  before.  'The  proposition  was  to  my 
taste,'  he  wrote,  'and  the  success  proved  immediate  and  universal.' 
'Immorality'  was  the  Emperor's  pretext  for  his  ban,  but  it  was  immor- 
ality of  a  kind  somewhat  different  from  that  which  today  keeps  some 
plays  off  the  stage.  Le  mariage  de  Figaro  was  basically  a  satirical  and 
witty  attack  on  the  social  structure  which  maintained  the  artificial  divi- 
sion between  the  aristocracy  and  their  subjects.  This  was,  after  all,  only 
three  years  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  Europe's  rulers  were 
becoming  increasingly  apprehensive  about  their  own  future. 

But  da  Ponte  was  able  to  talk  to  Joseph  II  and  to  reassure  him  that  in 
constructing  the  opera  'I  have  cut  out  whole  scenes,  shortened  others, 
and  have  been  careful  at  every  point  to  omit  anything  that  could  shock 
convention  and  good  taste;  in  a  word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of 
the  theatre  honored  by  his  Majesty's  patronage.  As  for  the  music,  in  my 
judgment  it  seems  a  masterpiece.'  The  Emperor  was  persuaded,  and 
according  to  Michael  Kelly,  the  English  tenor  who  sang  the  parts  of  Don 
Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  the  first  performance  of  le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
after  weeks  of  temperamental  intrigue  among  the  cast,  was  a  triumph. 
Of  course  the  Viennese  public  was  aware  that  the  original  Beaumar- 
chais play  had  been  banned  both  in  their  own  city  and  in  Paris,  and 
the  theatre  was  probably  as  full  of  the  curious  as  the  musical.  Despite 
the  initial  enthusiasm,  Vienna's  interest  quickly  waned,  and  there  were 
only  nine  performances  of  Figaro  in  1786;  the  opera  was  not  revived 
there  until  August  1789. 

Prague  however  found  Figaro  entirely  captivating  when  Mozart  took  it 
there  in  January  1787  (a  month  after  the  composition  of  the  'Prague' 
symphony,  which  was  first  performed  on  January  19  during  the  com- 
poser's visit). 

The  plot  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  is  a  tangled  web  of  amorous  intrigue;  so 
complicated  that  the  operagoer  today  has  difficulty  in  unraveling  the 
various  threads  without  some  preparation  beforehand.  The  story  is  a 
sequel  to  Le  barbier  de  Seville,  an  earlier  play  by  Beaumarchais,  on 
which  Paisiello  and  later  Rossini  based  their  opera  scores.  Figaro  is 
probably  more  often  performed  today  than  any  other  of  Mozart's 
operas,  and  for  its  tight  structure,  charming  frivolity  and  enchanting 
music,  it  is  unequaled. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425  'The  Linz' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  Vienna,  where  Mozart  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  composing 
according  to  needs,  his  genius  found  its  full  fruition  in  a  quantity  of 
great  works.  They  embrace  his  finest  string  quartets  and  quintets  and 
his  piano  concertos  in  numbers;  also  his  five  great  operas  in  the  buffo 
style.  It  must  be  a  reflection  on  Viennese  taste,  or  lack  of  musical  per- 
ception, that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  asked  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony in  Vienna.  Of  the  three  great  symphonies  of  1788  there  is  no 
record  either  of  commission  or  performance.  Prague,  enraptured  over 
Figaro,  asked  in  1786  for  a  symphony,  and  received  the  one  which  bears 
its  name.  Three  years  earlier,  while  returning  from  a  visit  to  Salzburg 
with  Constanze  a  year  after  their  marriage,  he  stopped  in  Linz  to  visit 
his  friend  Count  Thun,  and  there  hastily  composed  a  symphony. 

When  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  Mozart 
wrote  his  truly  surpassing  scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished  that  a 
triumph  of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  unequalled  in 
kind,  could  have  come  into  being  apparently  with  entire  casualness. 
Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz  from  Count  Thun,  father 
of  his  pupil  in  Vienna.  'When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz,'  wrote  the 
composer  to  his  father,  'we  were  met  by  a  servant  sent  to  conduct  us 
to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count  Thun.  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
politeness  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tuesday  4  November 
I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here,  and  as  I  have  not  a  single 
symphony  with  me,  I  am  writing  one  for  dear  life  to  be  ready  in  time.' 
Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the  five  days  that  remained 
from  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of  the  concert  a  new  symphony  was  written, 
the  parts  copied,  the  piece  (presumably)  rehearsed.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  experts  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  a  strange  house,  and  in  the  space  of  some  three  days,  con- 
ceived and  completed  a  full  length  symphony,  replete  with  innovation, 
daring  and  provocative  in  detail  of  treatment;  the  obvious  product  of 
one  who  has  taken  new  thought  and  gathered  new  power. 

Although  two  Mozartean  scholars,  Otto  Jahn  and  Alfred  Einstein,  dis- 
cerned the  influence  of  Joseph  Haydn  in  this  symphony,  to  Mozart 
alone,  in  the  words  of  a  third,  Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  could  be  attrib- 
uted 'the  allegro  spiritoso,  dreamy  and  at  the  same  time  militant,  for 
a  march  crosses  it,  or  rather  surges  up  at  moments  and  disappears.  The 
noble  and  serene  inspiration  of  the  poco  adagio,  where  clouds  gather 
to  dim  the  unforgettable  rhythm  of  the  Sicilienne,  the  minuet  so  danc- 
ing, ardent,  and  tender,  with  the  counterpoint  in  the  trio  which  never 
leaves  the  tone  of  C;  finally  in  the  presto,  where  joy  at  once  becomes 
frenetic,  these  features  comprise  what  one  is  constrained  to  call  the  first 
great  classical  vista  which  Mozart  designed  in  the  symphonic  genre.' 
The  absence  of  flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  instrumentation  would  sug- 
gest that  Mozart  was  adapting  himself  to  the  limitations  of  the  ducal 
orchestra  at  Linz. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY     born  1882 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  the  composer  has  never  been  long  apart  from  his  work,  even 
in  those  years  when  productions  of  his  music  or  engagements  to  appear 
as  pianist  or  as  conductor  have  called  him  from  one  city  to  another  — 
1931  was  such  a  year.  The  idea  of  a  violin  concerto  was  proposed  to 
him  at  Wiesbaden  by  his  friend,  Willy  Strecker,  in  behalf  of  the  young 
violinist  Samuel  Dushkin.  He  wrote  the  first  two  movements  at  Nice, 
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which  had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.  But  Nice  offered  too  many 
distractions;  it  was  no  retreat  from  the  world,  for  too  much  of  the  world 
came  to  Nice.  Seeking  solitude,  he  chose  a  little  town  called  Voreppe 
near  Grenoble  in  France  and  engaged  the  villa  'La  Vironniere'.  Accord- 
ing to  Cuido  M.  Gatti,  who  visited  the  place  and  reported  it  in  The  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London,  October  10  1931,  it  had  'the  comfortable  look  of 
an  old  country  house  built  without  economy  of  space  or  material,  a 
shady  garden  sheltered  from  the  noise  of  the  automobiles  which 
streamed  incessantly  along  the  shining  asphalt  of  the  Rue  nationale 
close  by'.  Stravinsky  evidently  welcomed  this  opportunity  for  the  peace- 
ful conclusion  of  his  score.  'The  pure  air  of  the  Isere  Valley,'  he  wrote 
in  his  autobiography,  'the  peacefulness  of  the  country,  a  very  beautiful 
garden,  and  a  large  comfortable  house,  induced  us  to  settle  there  for 
good,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three  years.' 

So  impatient  was  he,  after  the  interruption  of  a  tour,  to  get  at  his  work, 
that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  household.  'I  finished  my 
latest  composition,  among  half-unpacked  trunks  and  boxes  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  movers,  upholsterers,  electricians,  and  plumbers. 
My  faithful  Dushkin,  who  was  near  Grenoble,  not  far  from  us,  used  to 
come  to  see  me  every  day.'  Stravinsky  had  earlier  explained  his  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  a  form  exacting  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  problems  of  the  violin  until  Dushkin  had  agreed  to  be  con- 
tinually on  hand  for  consultation.  The  composer  speaks  warmly  of  this 
co-operation  and  states  that  his  work  upon  the  score  'was  made  par- 
ticularly pleasant  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which 
Dushkin  followed  my  progress.' 

The  composer  once  spoke  of  his  first  movement,  vigorous  uncompro- 
mising music,  as  'carved  in  stone'.  Of  the  two  arias  which  follow,  Guido 
Gatti  described  the  first  as  'austere,  almost  tragic',  the  second  as  sug- 
gesting 'those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  opera,  clear  and  melis- 
matic'.  The  final  Capriccio  is  rhythmically  irregular  but  pointed  and 
concise.  Stravinsky,  in  the  above-quoted  interview  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  first  performance,  drew  the  attention  of  Mr  Gatti  to  the  then 
unusual  brevity  of  his  new  concerto,  which  would  last  about  one-quarter 
of  an  hour.  'The  duration  of  compositions  nowadays,'  he  said,  'can  no 
longer  be  measured  by  those  of  the  past.  For  a  Mozart,  the  invention  of 
the  theme,  of  the  themes,  represented,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  maximum 
effort;  all  the  rest  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  a  certain  formalism,  or  at 
least  technical  skill  had  the  upper  hand  over  creative  fantasy.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  as  he  was  Mozart,  the  skill  is  always  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  always  distinguishable  from  the  pure  lyrical  moment.  With  the 
developments  of  the  theme,  the  repetitions,  refrains,  and  necessary 
"cadenze",  the  half-hour  was  soon  reached. 

'But  now  that  in  a  scholastic  sense  this  development  of  the  theme  no 
longer  exists,  and  still  less  repetitions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
own  music),  now  that  every  measure  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
densation of  thought,  so  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  day's  work  I  just 
manage  to  write  one  or  two,  proportions  have  changed,  and  a  concerto 
of  fifteen  minutes  is  already  a  monumental  work.  Naturally  it  would  be 
easy  to  lengthen  the  duration,  but  what  would  be  added  would  be 
nothing  but  padding,  inert  matter,  sound,  but  not  music' 

In  1941  George  Balanchine  choreographed  a  ballet  called  Balustrade  to 
the  Violin  concerto,  with  decor  and  costumes  by  Pavel  Tchelitchev. 
Stravinsky  describes  it,  in  Dialogues  and  a  diary  (Doubleday,  1963),  as 
'one  of  the  most  satisfactory  visualizations  of  any  of  my  works.  Balan- 
chine composed  the  choreography  as  he  listened  to  my  recording,  and 
I  could  actually  observe  him  conceiving  gesture,  movement,  combina- 
tion, composition.  The  result  was  a  series  of  dialogues  perfectly  compli- 
mentary to  and  co-ordinated  with  the  dialogues  of  the  music'  One  has 
the  impression  that  the  New  York  audiences  did  not  take  the  ballet  to 
their  hearts.  'Balustrade',  continues  Stravinsky,  'was  produced  by  Sol 
Hurok,  that  savant  of  the  box  office,  and  it  must  have  been  his  first  and 
last  misjudgment  in  that  sense.' 

The  score  calls  for  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
E  flat  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings  with  soio  violin.  Joseph 
Silverstein  has  recorded  the  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction  for  RCA. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY     born  1882 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  (The  firebird)  (1919) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  which 
Diaghilev  was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghilev  had  sensed  at  once  the 
promise  of  the  composer  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the  Feu  d'arti- 
fice  which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti  concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  company  he  ordered  from  the  young 
man  orchestrations  of  piano  music  by  Chopin  and  Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly 
provided  these  and  continued  to  work  upon  his  opera  Le  rossignol, 
which  he  had  begun  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who  had  died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Diaghilev  handed  to 
him  the  commission  for  L'oiseau  de  feu. 

Stravinsky  went  to  Paris  for  the  first  performance,  where,  he  tells  us  in 
his  memoirs,  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  that  city.  His  ballet 
which,  needless  to  say,  excited  Paris  as  resplendently  new  music  superbly 
produced,  was  an  ideal  introduction. 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described:  After  a  short  prelude,  the 
curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen.  Ivan  Tsarevich, 
the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to  the 
enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  flaming  goiden  plum- 
age. She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures 
her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she  gives  him 
one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magic  properties.  The  dawn  breaks.  Thir- 
teen enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hidden, 
watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples,  and  dancing.  Fascinated  by 
them  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him  that  the  castle  belongs 
to  the  terrible  Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers  into  stone.  The 
princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle. 
Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kashchei  with  his  train  of  grotesque  and 
deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession. 
Kashchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird,  who  causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue 
to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Kashchei's  immortality 
is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg 
should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards.  Kashchei  and  his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the 
egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the 
petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great  rejoicing, 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 

Stravinsky  has  made  three  suites  from  his  ballet  score,  the  first  in  1911, 
the  second  in  1919,  the  last  in  1945.  The  second  is  scored  for  a  smaller 
orchestra  than  the  original  ballet,  and  includes  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes, 
english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 
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Program   note  for  Sunday  July  5 

by  John  N.   Burk 

GUSTAV  MAHLER     1860-1911 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor  for  soprano  and  alto  solos,  mixed 

chorus  and  orchestra     'Resurrection' 

When  Mahler  went  to  Hamburg  in  1891  to  become  conductor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  he  soon  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Hans  von  Bulow, 
the  conductor  of  the  subscription  concerts.  Mahler  had  already  admired 
his  colleague,  thirty  years  his  senior,  as  conductor  of  the  Meiningen 
Orchestra.  Now  Bulow  learned  that  the  opera  in  Hamburg  was  in  the 
hands   of   a    pioneering   and    creative    leader — in    other   words,    of   a 
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kindred  spirit.  Biilow  had  soon  coined  a  phrase  for  Mahler  —  'the 
Pygmalion  of  the  Hamburg  Opera  House'.  His  admiration  for  Mahler 
as  composer  was  not  unqualified.  When  Mahler  played  him  the  opening 
movement  of  his  uncompleted  Second  symphony,  Biilow  was  alarmed 
at  music  which  was  'as  far  in  advance  of  Tristan  as  Tristan  was  in 
advance  of  Haydn'.  He  may  well  have  marveled  at  the  daring  of  this 
composer  of  thirty-three,  drafting  a  second  symphony.  But  Bulow  had 
an  enormous  regard  for  his  opinion.  When  he  conducted  a  new  work, 
he  would  put  Mahler  in  the  front  row  at  his  concerts,  and  hand  him  a 
copy  of  the  score  to  follow,  as  if  oblivious  of  the  audience. 

When  Bulow  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  February  12  1894,  Mahler  had 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  Second  symphony,  but  he  had  not 
clearly  conceived  a  suitable  finale.  At  the  funeral  service,  which  was 
held  in  Hamburg,  the  church  choir  sang  a  setting  of  Klopstock's  ode 
on  the  'Resurrection'.  At  this  moment,  according  to  Mahler's  own  testi- 
mony, he  realized  that  in  Klopstock  he  had  found  the  text  for  his  ending: 

'When  I  conceive  a  great  musical  picture,  I  always  arrive  at  the  point 
where  I  must  employ  the  "word"  as  the  bearer  of  my  musical  idea.  .  .  . 
My  experience  with  the  last  movement  of  my  Second  symphony  is  such 
that  I  literally  ransacked  the  literature  of  the  world  up  to  the  Bible  to 
find  the  releasing  "word". 

'Deeply  significant  of  the  nature  of  artistic  creation  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  received  the  prompting  to  it.  I  had  had  for  a  long  time  the 
thought  of  using  the  chorus  in  the  last  movement,  and  only  the  fear 
that  this  might  be  considered  an  imitation  of  Beethoven  made  me  hesi- 
tate. About  that  time  Bulow  died,  and  I  attended  his  funeral  in  Hamburg. 
The  mood  in  which  I  sat  and  thought  of  the  dead  man  was  exactly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  work  that  I  was  carrying  about  in  my  mind.  Then  the 
chorus  intoned  Klopstock's  ode  "Resurrection".  This  struck  me  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  everything  was  revealed  clear  and  plain  to  my 
soul.  The  creative  artist  was  waiting  for  this  flash.  What  I  then  experi- 
enced I  had  to  create  in  tones.  And  yet,  if  I  had  not  had  this  work 
already  in  me,  how  could  I  have  had  this  experience?' 

Mahler  made  these  remarks  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Arthur  Seidl  in 
Dresden,  February  17  1897.  The  letter  is  often  quoted  in  explanation  of 
the  source  of  the  finale,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  com- 
poser was  justifying  his  procedure  to  a  critic,  albeit  a  friendly  one;  that 
he  had  had  qualms  about  the  temerity  of  writing  a  choral  finale  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth  —  also  that  he  had  been  accused  of  a  sudden  switch 
of  subject  in  introducing  the  'resurrection'.  This  was  a  case  where  he 
tried  to  defend  the  fantasy  of  his  musical  schemes  by  referring  to  the 
personal  experience  which  prompted  them.  His  explanations  of  other 
episodes  in  this  Symphony  are  even  less  convincing  than  this  one.  For 
instance,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  first  movement  as  a  'Totenfeier', 
a  burial  ceremony  for  the  hero  of  the  First  symphony.  He  described  the 
scherzo  as  'ghostly  dancing  of  distant  couples  without  music'.  He  called 
the  second  and  third  movements  'reflective'  because  their  dancelike 
character  did  not  seem  logically  to  follow  upon  the  heavy  gloom  of 
the  first.  A  composer  can  seldom  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
wherefores  of  his  music  for  the  reason  that  music  is  based  on  emotional 
experience  only  to  the  indirect  extent  that  all  character  is  molded  on 
experience.  The  tonal  imagination  takes  over.  A  composer  with  any  depth 
of  feeling  cannot  analyze  his  creative  processes,  nor  find  a  specific 
source  for  his  musical  fantasies. 

Bruno  Walter,  who  was  probably  closer  than  any  man  both  to  Mahler 
and  his  music,  by  living  with  the  music  through  many  subsequent  years, 
clearly  realized  this  tendency  to  general  misapprehension.  Mahler  had 
been  more  loquacious  than  wise.  He  had  much  to  say  to  his  then  young 
admirer  about  what  his  music  meant,  but  Walter  came  to  find  the  music 
itself  more  persuasive  as  such,  more  convincing  than  any  religious  or 
philosophical  explanations.  He  wrote  for  his  own  recording  (by  Colum- 
bia) of  this  Symphony:  'Mahler's  work  is  not  a  religious  message  in 
symphonic  language;  it  is  a  symphony,  conveying  a  religious  message; 
it  is  primarily  a  musician's,  not  a  prophet's  expression.  The  composer, 
whose  creative  mind  abounded  with  musical  ideas,  derived  from  them 
a*  musical  language  in  symphonic  form  and  expressed  by  this  medium 
the  emotions  of  his  heart.  He  was  at  home  in  the  world  of  music  and  he 
would   have  denied   indignantly  having  other  intentions   than   musical 
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ones;  he  never  wrote  a  "symphonic  poem"  with  programmatic  contents 
like  Richard  Strauss'  Don  Juan  or  Death  and  transfiguration.  Certainly 
his  soul  was  moved  by  an  abundance  of  visions,  thoughts,  emotions, 
impressions  —  and  it  could  not  fail  that  those  inner  experiences  influ- 
enced the  music  he  wrote.  But  the  highest  rule  in  his  creative  work 
remained  the  symphonic  form.  So  I  suggest  the  listener  approach  the 
three  first  movements  just  as  what  they  are  and  are  intended  to  be: 
symphonic  music' 

If  the  first  movement  was  originally  suggested  by  some  memory  of  a 
funeral  march,  it  emerged  in  very  different  guise.  It  is  no  closer  to  a 
funeral  march  than  the  slow  movement  of  the  Eroica  symphony,  except 
for  a  passing  regularity  of  accented  beat.  The  dark,  violent  opening, 
intensely  dramatic,  the  soaring  melodic  theme  by  the  violins,  introduced 
by  cleaving  brass  chords  in  contrary  motion,  the  two  sections  in  a 
luminous  C  major  with  high  shimmering  strings  —  these  are  the  very 
stuff  of  symphonic  development,  despite  their  likewise  theatrical 
treatment. 

The  second  movement,  in  a  lilting  Viennese  3/s  rhythm,  recalls  the 
traditional  'grazioso'  slow  movement.  Bruno  Walter  referred  to  it  as  'a 
charmingly  agitated  andante  of  preponderantly  gay  character'.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  variations.  The  first  gains  the  sense  of  motion  by 
continuous  triplets  from  the  strings,  beginning  pianissimo,  but  gather- 
ing urgency.  The  original  tempo  is  restored  and  the  divided  cellos  fur- 
nish a  ravishing  counter  melody.  The  triplets  are  resumed  and  with 
added  brass  bring  a  tonal  climax.  The  theme  proper  returns  pianissimo 
and  pizzicato,  at  last  dying  away  with  a  harp  arpeggio.  Mahler  referred 
to  this  as  an  'intermezzo',  realizing  that  it  is  in  complete  contrast  of 
mood  with  the  tragic  undercurrent  of  the  Symphony  as  a  whole.  His 
instincts  were  sure,  for  this  is  a  symphony  of  sudden  and  complete  con- 
trasts in  dynamics  and  mood. 

The  third  movement  is  in  effect  a  scherzo.  The  indication  is  'with  peace- 
fully flowing  motion'.  (In  both  these  movements  the  composer  inserts  the 
repeated  warning:  'Nicht  eilen.')  This  movement  is  again  in  3/s  rhythm, 
but  faster  and  more  incisive.  It  is  based  on  the  theme  which  Mahler 
would  later  use  in  the  finale  of  his  Fourth  symphony,  there  matched  to 
the  text  from  Saint  Anthony's  sermon  to  the  fishes  from  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn.  Whereas  the  previous  movement  depended  mostly  on 
the  strings,  this  one  leads  to  woodwind  color.  The  theme  is  gay  and 
lively,  but  unremitting,  with  sometimes  an  ominous  undercurrent,  a  sort 
of  spectral  commentary.  There  are  outbursts  of  dissonance  or  chromatic 
descending  scales.  Before  the  close  there  is  an  almost  anguished  climax 
of  sound.  (It  is  worth  remarking  that  each  movement  except  the  last 
ends  pianissimo.) 

The  fourth  movement,  following  without  break,  is  a  setting  for  contralto 
of  the  song  'Urlicht'  (Primal  light)  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn.  The 
direction  is  'Very  solemn,  but  simple,  like  a  chorale'.  The  text  is  the 
expression  of  the  simple  believer  in  the  promise  of  salvation;  it  is  sung 
softly  with  an  orchestra  of  folkish  suggestion. 


O  Roschen  roth! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Noth! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grosster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mocht'  ich  in  Himmel  sein! 
Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg; 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  wollt'  mich 

abweisen; 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  micht  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich  bin  von  Gott  und  will  wieder  zu 

Gott! 
Der  liebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein  Lichtchen 

geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 


Oh,  little  red  rose! 

Man  lies  in  greatest  need, 

Man  lies  in  greatest  pain! 

I  would  rather  be  in  heaven. 

I  came  upon  a  broad  road; 

A  little  angel  came  by  and  wanted  me 

to  turn  back; 
Oh,  no,  I  did  not  let  myself  be  turned 

back. 
I  come  from  God  and  will  return  to 

God! 
Dear  God  will  give  me  a  little  light 

To  light  my  way  to  the  blessed  life 
eternal! 


--"£*- -<■-;;$%*•' 


The  unperceptive  have  called  this  an  interpolated  song,  but  its  use  at 
this  point  is  a  master  stroke  of  musical  stagecraft.  The  mood  becomes 
a  hushed  preparation  for  the  violent  opening  of  the  finale,  which  breaks 
in  with  startling  suddenness. 
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Here  the  music  becomes  openly  sensational,  even  theatrical.  Is  Mahler's 
depiction  of  the  'Day  of  wrath'  fundamentally  an  expression  of  religious 
faith,  or  the  grasp  of  an  opportunity  to  build  an  overwhelming  musical 
spectacle?  The  composer  with  superb  resource  makes  colorful  use  of 
his  panoplied  orchestra.  A  relentless  march  rhythm  develops.  There  are 
trumpet  fanfares  off  stage.  The  music  subsides.  The  trumpets  are  heard 
as  from  a  distance  and  mingled  with  bird  calls,  establishing  a  com- 
pletely different  mood  —  pastoral,  innocent,  serene,  and  yet  somehow 
unearthly.  There  is  a  pause  of  suspense,  and  the  chorus,  at  first  barely 
audible  and  unaccompanied,  intones  the  opening  of  Klopstock's  poem: 
'Aufersteh'n'. 


CHORUS  WITH  SOPRANO  SOLO 
Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 

mein  Staub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 
Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 

wird  Der  dich  rief,  dich  rief  dir 

geben, 
Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesa't! 
Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 
Und  sammelt  Garben 
Uns  ein,  die  starben! 


You  will  rise  again,  my  dust,  after  a 
short  repose! 

He  who  summoned  will  grant  immor- 
tal life; 

The  seed  you  have  sown  will  bloom 

again; 
The  Lord  of  harvests  goes  forth 
To  bind  the  sheaves  of  us  who  died. 


August  16      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER      conductor 

including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Oily  Wilson* 
and  the  American  premiere  of 
Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso 


The  voice  of  the  soprano  solo  emerges  from  the  rest.  The  alto  voice 
enters.  Not  until  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  with  the  words  'Mit 
Flugeln  die  ich  mir  errungen'  does  the  music  rise  above  pianissimo.  It 
increases  in  strength  to  full  volume  in  the  last  verse,  and  leaves  the 
orchestra  to  bring  the  tonal  climax  with  its  full  quota  of  sound,  organ 
and  chimes  included. 


August  17      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 


CONTRALTO  SOLO 
O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  O  glaube: 
Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 
Dein  ist,  dein,  ja  dein,  was  du 

gesehnt! 
Dein,  was  du  geliebt,  was  du 

gestritten! 


Believe,  my  heart,  nothing  is  lost  to 

you. 
All  is  yours,  yes,  all  that  you  have 

loved  and  striven  for! 


August  18      6  pm      Shed 

CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 

featuring  The  Fillmore  at  Tanglewood 


SOPRANO  SOLO 

O  glaube:  du  wardst  nicht  umsonst 

geboren! 
Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 


Believe,  you  were  not  born  in  vain! 
You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in 
vain! 


August  19      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 

including  the  premiere  of 
new  works  by  Barbara  Kolb* 
and  Richard  Felciano* 


August  20      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Jiirg  Wyttenbach* 


CHORUS  AND  SOLOISTS 
Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

vergehen! 
Was  vergangen,  auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 


CONTRALTO  AND  SOPRANO 

O  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen. 

O  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 

Mit  Flugeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen, 

In  Liebesstreben  werd'  ich 

entschweben 
Zum  Licht  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 


What  was  born  must  depart. 

What  has  gone  shall  rise  again. 
Be  not  fearful, 
Prepare  to  live. 


0  Pain,  penetrating  all, 

1  have  escaped  you! 

O  Death,  conquering  all, 

Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  have  won  for  myself, 

In  fervent  love  I  shall  soar 

To  the  Light  no  eyes  have  seen! 


■"commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  tht 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
Paul  Fromm,  President 


programs  subject  to  change 


CHORUS 

Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben! 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du 

Mein  Herz  in  einem  Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 


/  shall  die  in  order  to  live  again. 

You  will  rise  again,  yes,  rise  again,  my 

heart,  in  a  moment, 
Though  stricken,  borne  aloft — to  Cod! 
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The  verses  beginning  'O  glaube,  mein  Herz',  which  Mahler  added  to 
Klopstock's,  roundly  fulfill  his  plan.  Here  again  one  may  ask  whether 
the  real  function  of  the  chorus  and  soloists  is  not  more  tonal  than 
textual. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  Mahler's  vivid,  individual  voice.  The 
contrast  in  moods  and  in  dynamics,  the  melodic  folk  style,  the  macabre 
suggestion,  the  far-flung  monumental  concept  become  one  through 
the  composer's  earnest  intensity,  his  ardent  musical  conviction,  as  the 
Symphony  eloquently  attests. 

The  score,  which  Mahler  completed  in  1894,  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
singers,  4  flutes,  4  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english  horns,  5  clarinets,  2 
E  flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns 
(and  4  horns  off-stage),  6  trumpets  (and  4  off-stage),  4  trombones,  tuba, 
2  sets  of  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drums  (one  or  more),  cymbals,  small 
and  large  tarn  tarns,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  3  bells,  Ruthe  (bundle  of 
sticks),  2  harps,  organ,  and  strings  (additional  timpani,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals and  triangle  are  indicated  'in  the  distance'). 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  several  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  con- 
ductors at  Besancon;  one  of  the  judges 
was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to 
Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student. 
The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received 
the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as 
the  outstanding  young  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant 
conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the 
orchestra  in  several  concerts.  The  same 
summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  con- 
certs in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese 
Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  is 
devoting  the  present  season  to  guest  con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  and  was  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the 
1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  later  last  season  was  guest 
conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras, 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  becomes 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony this  fall.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA. 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Advisor  to  Tangle- 
wood, has  been  associated  with  Boston 
and  the  Symphony  throughout  his  life. 
Born  in  Lawrence,  he  grew  up  in  the  Hub 
city.  He  graduated  in  1935  from  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  and  in  1939  from  Har- 
vard. The  next  two  years  he  spent  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  and 


orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson. 
Piano  studies,  begun  in  Boston  with  Helen 
Coates  and  Heinrich  Cebhard,  continued 
with  Isabelle  Vengerova. 

Accepted  as  a  student  in  conducting  by 
Koussevitzky,  Leonard  Bernstein  spent 
two  summers  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter at  Tanglewood.  He  was  immediately 
engaged  by  Artur  Rodzinski  as  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
for  the  1943-1944  season,  and  was  called 
unexpectedly  to  the  podium  in  November 
when  Bruno  Walter  became  ill,  making  a 
brilliant  debut  with  the  Orchestra.  In  1945 
he  began  his  three  years  as  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Symphony. 

Meanwhile  he  had  made  the  first  of  his 
many  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, conducting  among  other  works 
his  own  Jeremiah  symphony.  His  career 
as  a  composer  was  also  established  with 
the  scores  for  the  ballet  Fancy  free  and 
for  On  the  town.  From  1951  until  1955 
he  was  Head  of  the  orchestra  and  con- 
ducting department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  from  1951  to  1956  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Brandeis  University.  In 
October  1955  he  began  a  series  of  con- 
certs on  the  'Omnibus'  television  pro- 
gram, a  precursor  of  the  later  series 
'Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic'. 

During  the  same  period  he  appeared  with 
the  world's  leading  orchestras,  including 
those  of  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  Rome, 
Prague,  London,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Milan, 
Munich  and  Israel.  In  1953  he  made  his 
operatic  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  the 
first  American  musician  to  conduct  there. 
He  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
for  the  first  time  ten  years  later. 

In  1958  Leonard  Bernstein  was  appointed 
Music  Director  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, a  post  he  held  until  the  end  of 
the  1968-1969  season.  He  then  became 
'Laureate  Conductor'  of  the  Orchestra, 
and  will  continue  to  be  closely  associated 
with  all  its  activities,  including  touring, 
recording  and  television.  He  also  found 
time  to  continue  composing  and  writing 
books.  Many  honors,  awards  and  honor- 
ary degrees  have  been  conferred  on  him 
nationally  and  internationally. 

Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  most  recently  during 
the  Beethoven  Festival  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  spring,  when  he  led  a  performance  of 
the  Ninth  symphony.  He  has  made  count- 
less recordings  for  Columbia. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


ROBERT  PULEO,  now  fourteen  years  old, 
has  been  appearing  with  opera  companies 
as  a  singer  and  dancer  since  he  was  six. 
Last  year  he  sang  the  part  of  Trujaman 
in  Falla's  El  retablo  de  Maese  Pedro  at 
the  Festival  of  two  worlds  at  Spoleto,  and 
during  the  past  season  has  performed 
the  title  role  of  Menotti's  Amahl  and 
the  night  visitors  at  the  New  York  City 
Center  under  the  composer's  direction. 
He  has  also  sung  Miles  in  Britten's  The 
turn  of  the  screw  in  the  productions  by 
the  Washington  Opera  and  New  York 
City  Opera  Companies,  and  Yinold  in 
Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at  the 
New  York  State  Theatre.  As  the  solo 
treble  at  the  'Little  Church  around  the 
corner'  in  New  York  City,  he  has  per- 
formed with  his  choir  in  the  New  York 
Pro  Musica's  productions  of  The  play  of 
Herod  and  The  play  of  Daniel.  Robert 
Puleo  also  studies  piano  and  composi- 
tion with  his  choirmaster,  Stuart  Gardner. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  since  1962,  joined 
the  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  youngest  member  at  that  time.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was 
a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisa- 
beth of  Belgium  International  Competi- 
tion, and  a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Bos- 
ton he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Hous- 
ton, Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first 
violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  and 
in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which  he  has  re- 
corded for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Bruch,  Schoenberg  and  Sibelius; 
the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York.  During  the  1969 
Berkshire  Festival  he  played  the  solo  violin 
part  in  works  by  Bach,  Bartok  and  Haydn, 
and  conducted  a  concert  at  Tanglewood 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
Earlier  this  season  he  played  the  Stravinsky 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


OZAWA 


LEONARD   BERNSTEIN 


ROBERT  PULEO 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String 
Trio,  Joseph  Silverstein  is  also  organizer 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  Last 
year  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate 
of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During 
the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston   Pops  Orchestras. 


LORNA  HAYWOOD,  who  appears  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  for  the  first  time 
this  weekend,  studied  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  London,  then  in  Italy  before 
enrolling  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New 
York.  She  won  many  awards  as  a  student, 
including  the  Kathleen  Ferrier  Memorial 
Scholarship.  In  1964  she  sang  the  title 
role  in  the  New  York  premiere  of 
Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova  and  the  follow- 
ing year  took  the  part  of  Leonore  in 
Beethoven's  Fidelio.  Since  that  time  she 
has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's 
leading  orchestras  and  opera  companies, 
among  them  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony,  the  Denver  Sym- 
phony, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  the  Wash- 
ington Opera  Society,  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  the  Fort  Worth  Opera  and  the 
Lake  George  Opera  Festival.  She  has  sung 
leading  roles  in  Don  Ciovanni,  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  Albert  Herring,  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos,  Boris  Codunov,  Carmen,  The 
bartered  bride,  Gianni  Schicchi  and  Tosca, 
and  her  repertoire  with  orchestra  includes 
Verdi's  Requiem,  Handel's  Messiah,  Bruck- 
ner's Te  Deum  and  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony. 


orchestras  and  at  the  major  music  fes- 
tivals; she  also  gives  recitals  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  She  appeared  last  fall  as 
Marie  in  performances  of  Berg's  Wozzeck 
at  the  Teatro  Colon  under  the  direction 
of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  former  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Her  many 
recordings  are  on  the  Angel,  Epic,  London 
and  Vox  labels.  Christa  Ludwig  makes  her 
debut  this  weekend  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


ROSE  TAYLOR,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  took  the  part 
of  Emilia  in  the  Boston  Symphony's  per- 
formance of  Otello  in  the  summer  of 
1969,  was  born  in  California.  She  sang 
many  leading  roles  while  studying  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California's  opera 
department,  including  parts  in  Mathis  der 
Maler,  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  The  love  for 
three  oranges.  She  received  her  Bache- 
lor's degree  two  years  ago.  A  winner  of 
several  important  prizes,  she  was  placed 
second  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  re- 
gional auditions  in  1968.  Rose  Taylor  now 
lives  in  New  York  and  is  studying  at  the 
Juilliard  School.  During  this  past  year  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Opera  Center  and  sang  in  the  production 
of  The  rake's  progress,  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  with  which  the  Juilliard 
School's  new  opera  house  was  inaugu- 
rated last  April.  She  also  took  the  part  of 
the  Sorceress  in  a  production  of  Dido 
and  Aeneas  with  the  New  York  Chamber 
Soloists  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Later  this  month  she  will  sing  the 
part  of  Rosina  in  a  production  of  The 
barber  of  Seville  at  the  Oberlin  Music 
Festival. 


Center,  Richard  Taylor  took  the  part  of 
Nick  Shadow  in  the  Juilliard  School's 
production  of  The  rake's  progress  last 
April. 


DENNIS  HELMRICH  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  studied  piano 
with  Eugene  Helmer.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  and  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Donald 
Currier.  While  at  Yale  he  won  the  Lock- 
wood  and  Ditson  Awards.  He  also  studied 
with  Bela  Nagy  at  Boston  University.  After 
teaching  for  a  year  at  Antioch  College, 
Dennis  Helmrich  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  in 
1968.  In  1969  he  was  Fromm  Fellow  in 
Vocal  Coaching  and  Accompanying  at 
Tanglewood;  this  summer  he  is  vocal 
coach  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


THE  CHORUSES 

The  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
formed  last  January  under  the  direction  of 
John  Oliver,  director  of  choral  activities 
for  Tanglewood  1970.  The  sixty  members 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
have  rehearsed  each  week  during  the 
spring  in  Boston.  They  made  their  first 
appearance  last  April  in  Symphony  Hall, 
when  they  took  part  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein. 


CHRISTA  LUDWIG  began  her  career  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  when  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Frankfurt  Opera  as  Prince 
Orlofsky  in  Die  Fledermaus.  She  sang  in 
various  other  German  opera  houses  be- 
fore joining  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
where  she  has  performed  leading  roles 
since  1955.  In  1957  she  sang  Carmen  with 
Walter  Berry  as  Escamillo,  and  the  couple 
married  shortly  afterwards.  Christa  Ludwig 
was  awarded  the  title  of  'Kammersangerin' 
by  the  Austrian  government  in  1963.  She 
made  her  debut  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  two  years  earlier  as  Cherubino. 
More  recently  she  has  sung  Ortrud  in 
Lohengrin  and  Fricka  in  Die  Walkure. 
Although  she  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
Vienna,  Christa  Ludwig  has  sung  with  the 
world's    leading    opera    companies    and 


RICHARD  TAYLOR,  who  is  Rose  Taylor's 
husband,  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
In  1968  he  received  a  Ph.D.  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  was  first  place  regional  win- 
ner in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  auditions. 
He  worked  with  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  Opera  Theatre,  and  sang 
leading  roles  in  La  Traviata,  Albert  Her- 
ring, La  Boheme,  The  magic  flute  and 
Thais.  Last  summer,  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  took  the  title 
role  in  performances  of  Wozzeck,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  sang  the 
part  of  Montano  in  the  Berkshire  Festival 
performance  of  Otello.  For  the  past  sea- 
son   a   member   of  the   American    Opera 


The  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RAD- 
CLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY,  which  first 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1917,  have  sung  with  the  Orchestra  on 
more  than  100  occasions  since.  During 
their  long  and  successful  history  the 
choruses  have  toured  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  have  sung  several  premieres, 
including  that  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  rex 
in  1931,  and  have  appeared  with  other 
major  American  orchestras,  the  Philadel- 
phia, the  Cleveland  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  among  them.  They 
have  also  taken  part  in  many  recordings 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  choral  works 
for  RCA.  Their  conductor,  Elliot  Forbes,  a 
former  assistant  conductor  of  the  Glee 
Club,  is  now  Professor  of  music  at 
Harvard  University. 


LORNA  HAYWOOD         CHRISTA   LUDWIG  ROSE  TAYLOR 


RICHARD  TAYLOR  DENNIS   HELMRICH 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


■ 
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Sunday  July  5 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


Tuesday  July  7 

6  pm 

Shed 


Wednesday  July  8 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Thursday  July  9 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Friday  July  10 

7  pm 

Shed 


9  pm 

Shed 


Saturday  July  11 

10.30  am 

Shed 

2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     conductor 
for  program  see  page 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 

THE  WHO 

JETHRO  TULL 

IT'S  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Recital  by  members  of  the  Faculty 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
Open  rehearsal 


WEEKEND   PRELUDE 

Motets  by  Gibbons,  Gabrieli,  Philips, 

Victoria,  Messiaen,  Bruckner  and  Walton 

ST  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  CHOIR 

OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND 

GEORGE  GUEST     conductor 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS     conductor 


FALLA 


El  amor  brujo 

HUGUETTE  TOURANGEAU 


FALLA  Two  suites  from  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

STRAVINSKY     Le  sacre  du  printemps 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 

INSTITUTE  CONCERT 

Performances  by  members  of  the  Institute's 

programs  in  music,  drama  and  dance 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

MOZART     Cosi  fan  tutte 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  TERESA  STRATAS, 
ROSALIND  ELIAS,  GEORGE  SHIRLEY, 
TOM  KRAUSE,  EZIO  FLAGELLO, 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Sunday  July  12 

-10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed  by 

members  of  the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

PROKOFIEV         Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 

SCHOENBERG     Piano  concerto 
PETER  SERKIN 


RUSSO 


Three  pieces  for  blues  band 

and  orchestra 

CORKY  SIEGEL'S  HAPPY  YEAR  BAND 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FACULTY  RECITAL 
programs  subject  to  change 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts:  general  admission  $4;  reserved 
seats  $5,  $6,  $7;  box  seat  $6. 

Tickets  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ- 
ment in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
one  dollar  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership 
in  the  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1970 

THIRD  AND 

FOURTH  WEEKS 

THIRD  WEEK 

July  17 

Friday 

7  pm 

Prelude 

Piano  music  by 

Mozart  and  Messiaen 

YUJ!  TAKAHASHI 

9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  86 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  K.  488 

YUJI  TAKAHASHI 

BRITTEN 

Serenade  for  tenor, 

horn  and  strings 

JOHN  ALEXANDER 

JAMES  STACLIANO 

IBERT 

Divertissement 

July  18 

Saturday 

10.30  am 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

MOZART 

Wind  serenade  K.  361 

Piano  concerto  K.  466 

LILI  KRAUS 

July  19 

Sunday 

July  19 

Sunday 

2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
MICHAEL  TILSON 
THOMAS 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  98 

BACH 

Cantata  no.  51 
'Jauchzet  Cott' 

KRENEK 

Die  Nachtigall 
BETHANY  BEARDSLEE 

STRAVINSKY 

Suite  from  'Pulcinella' 

FOURTH  WEEK 


July  24 

Friday 

7  pm 

Prelude 

Songs  by  Copland, 

Faure,  Schubert 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

RYAN  EDWARDS 

9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

AARON  COPLAND 

BUSONI 

Rondo  Arlecchinesco 

COPLAND 

Dance  Panels 

COPLAND 

Clarinet  concerto 

CERVASE  DE  PEYER 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  5 

July  25 

Saturday 

10.30  am 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

JORGE  MESTER 

CPE  BACH 

Sinfonia  in  D 

STRAUSS 

Suite  'Le  bourgeois 

gentilhomme' 

MOZART 

'Jupiter'  symphony 

July  26 

Sunday 

2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

KENNETH 

SCHERMERHORN 

HAYDN 

'Hen'  symphony 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  K.  459 

STRAVINSKY 

Concerto  in  D 

for  strings 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

'Mozartiana' 

programs  subject  to  change 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1  1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22  Friday  afternoons 
22  Saturday  evenings 
10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 


5  Wednesday  evenings 
5  Friday  evenings 


BROOKLYN 


3  Thursday  evenings 


PROVIDENCE 


3  Thursday  evenings 


The  Orchestra  will  also  give  five  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  as  well  as  concerts  in 
New  Haven,  Storrs,  Hartford  and  Washington. 


SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 


SUMMER  CONCERTS 

CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 

FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


May  and  June  1971 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about  the  Orchestra's 
ninetieth   anniversary   season,   please   write  to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON   1969-1970 

TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

THIRTY-THIRD  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER     Chairman 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Vice-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

LEO  L  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GARDNER  L.  BROWN 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL   III 

JOHN   L  COOPER 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.   ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 


GEORGE   H.   KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.   NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID   R.   POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.   REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE   R.   ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEY  S.  STONEMAN 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


CHAIRMEN   OF  THE   BOARDS  OF  SELECTMEN   (ex  officio) 


ROBERT  G.  WILLIAMS 
Stockbridge 


JOHN   PIGNATELLI 
Lenox 


ANDREW  JAOUEN 
Lee 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 

HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

JAMES  F.  KILEY 
Tanglewood  Superintendent 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 

copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


MARY  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tjfe  Outperformer  that  fulfills  the  impossible  dream 
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Here's  the  brilliant  realization  of  sound,  beyond  your 
fondest  dream.  The  new  Pioneer  SX-990  solid  state 
AM-FM  multiplex  stereo  receiver  was  designed  with  you 
in  mind.  Thoroughly  flexible,  you  can  plan  a  complete 
stereo  system  around  it.  Rated  according  to  the  Institute 
of  High  Fidelity  standards  (as  all  Pioneer  units  are),  it 
contains   top   quality  circuitry  plus   many   refinements 


found  only  in  much  more  expensive  units.  Versatile,  it 
offers:  2  phono,  tape  monitor,  microphone,  auxiliary  and 
main  amplifier  inputs.  Outputs  for  two  pairs  of  speakers 
make  it  ideal  as  a  power  source  for  any  fine  stereo  sys- 
tem. Elegantly  styled  in  an  oiled  walnut  cabinet,  it's  the 
perfect  complement  to  the  most  discriminating  decor. 
Hear  it  at  your  local  Pioneer  dealer.  Only  $299.95 


CD  PIONEER 


PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORPORATION,  140  Smith  Street,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  11735  •   (516)  694-7720 
West   Coast:   1335    West  134th   Street,    Gardena,    Calif.    90247  /    (213)    323-2374   &   321-1076    •    In    Canada:   S.    H.    Parker   Co.,   Ontario 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Alfred  Krips 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Karl  Zeise 

contra  bassoon 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Max  Winder 

Stephen  Geber 

Harry  Dickson 

Carol  Procter 

horns 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Jerome  Patterson 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Noah  Bielski 

Herman  Silberman 

Harry  Shapiro 

Stanley  Benson 

basses 

David  Ohanian 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Thomas  Newell 

Alfred  Schneider 

Henry  Portnoi 

Paul  Keaney 

Julius  Schulman 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Joseph  Hearne 

Raymond  Sird 

Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 

trumpets 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

John  Barwicki 

Roger  Voisin 

Buell  Neidlinger 

Andre  Come 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Goguen 

second  violins 

flutes 

trombones 

Clarence  Knudson 

William  Marshall 

William  Gibson 

Michel  Sasson 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 

William  Waterhouse 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Ayrton  Pinto 

tuba 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

Michael  Vitale 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

John  Korman 

Christopher  Kimber 

oboes 

Everett  Firth 

Spencer  Larrison 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

Hugh  Matheny 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 

english  horn 

Thomas  Gauger 

violas 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Frank  Epstein 

Burton  Fine 

harps 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

Eugene  Lehner 

Ann  Hobson 

George  Humphrey 

Gino  Cioffi 

Jerome  Lipson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Robert  Karol 

Peter  Hadcock 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Eb  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Robert  Barnes 

Yizhak  Schotten 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 

more 


Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise. 

and  there's  more  .  '.  . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  ;■  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good- as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  .  . . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends, 
and  there's  more  .  .  . 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini,  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 
OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 
POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Barn  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mon.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm-and-crajt 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO  5 
ADULTS  $1.50 -CHILDREN  50Y 

(Kitcheri  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  41 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD  . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  CnA 

in  flie  Bfirtete 

So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  1  2  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walker  Street^  Lenox 
One  block   east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 
or  Call    (413)    637-2676  or 

Isgood  Realty —  (413)    443-4416 


TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


. .  .with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends  at 
$25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends  con- 
certs, without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same  privileges. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  for  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT.  For  additional  information, 
you  are  invited  to  visit  the  Friends  office  near  the  Main  Gate. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

V/ce-cha/rman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
V/ce-cha/rman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 

Miss  Margo  Miller 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  John  H.  P.Gould 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitsky 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 


BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlister  Jr 


Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkett  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  Stern 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 


)  ui  iii    i  .  ivu_i  i  ii  iiijjs 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

vv  inidin  i  .   vvcigic  ji 

Morton  Weiss 

George  E.  Mole 

Henry  Williams 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 

Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Jack  Talbott 

Miss  Robin  Hendrich 

Donald  A.  Thurston 

Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 

Mrs  Morton  Weiss 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


T  indicate?  In~-v 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is   the   official    piano   of  the   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra   and    the    Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is   the   official    photographer   to    the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


arqo 
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ARGO  RECORDS  SALUTE  THE  APPEARANCE  IN  TANGLEWOOD 

OF  THEIR  EXCLUSIVE  ARTISTS 
THE  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  CHOIR  &  THEIR  DIRECTOR,  GEORGE  GUEST 

j    PRELUDE  CONCERT 
JULY  10, 1970  7  P.M. 
THE  SHED 

Following  records  available  at  all  good  music  stores: 

ZRG  621    —ENGLISH  &  ITALIAN  CHURCH  MUSIC               ZRG  5405  — HYMNS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 
ZRG  550   —MEDITATION  ON  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY              ZRG  5440  —  CEREMONY  OF  CAROLS 
ZRG  5237  — TALLIS  &  WEELKES:  CHURCH  MUSIC               ZRG  5500  — HAYDN:  THERESA  MASS 
ZRG  5406  — ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  MUSIC                               ZRG  515    —HAYDN:  HARMONIEMESSE 
ZRG  511    —EVENSONG  FOR  ASCENTIONTIDE                       ZRG  542    —HAYDN:  HEILIGMESSE 
ZRG  5494  — MONTEVERDI:  TWO  MASSES                                ZRG  598    —HAYDN:  CREATION  MASS 
ZRG  578   —  PALESTRINA:  VENI  SPONSA  CHRISTI  MASS:  MOTETS 
ZRG  5444  — PURCELL:  MUSIC  FOR  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL 
ZRG  5340  —  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CHURCH  MUSIC 
ZRG  570   —VICTORIA:  REQUIEM  MASS:  MOTETS 

Available  shortly: 

ZRG  620    —VICTORIA:  O  QUAM  GLORIOSUM 
ZRG  634    —HAYDN:  PAUKENMESSE 

Distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Text  Film  Division, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 
Berkshire  Common 

and  now  the 
Berkshires 
have  everything! 
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Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 

Berkshire  Common 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER   Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Fridayjuly101970at7pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


THE  CHOIR  OF  ST  JOHNS'  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 
GEORGE  GUEST     conductor 


ORLANDO  GIBBONS 
1583-1625 

ANDREA  GABRIELI 
c.  1520-1586 

PETER  PHILIPS 
1561  -1628 

TOMAS  LUIS  DE  VICTORIA 
c.  1549-1611 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
born  1908 

ANTON   BRUCKNER 
1824-1896 


WILLIAM  WALTON 
born  1902 


O  Lord,  in  thy  wrath 
Benedictus  Dominus  Deus 
Ne  reminiscaris  Domini 
Ascendens  Christus  in  altum 
O  sacrum  convivium 


Three  motets 

Locus  iste  in  Deo  factus  est 
Os  iusti  meditabitur  sapientiam 
Christus  factus  est  pro  nobis 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


The  College  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
Cambridge,  England,  received  its  charter 
on  April  9  1511.  Among  the  College's 
famous  sons  have  been  Lord  Burghley, 
Lord  Treasurer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  the 
poets  William  Wordsworth  and  Matthew 
Prior,  the  statesmen  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  William  Wilberforce, 
the  opponent  of  slavery,  Richard  Bentley, 
the  greatest  of  all  English  classical  schol- 
ars, and  John  Couch  Adams,  the  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  who  discovered 
the  planet  Neptune. 

Music  has  always  played  a  large  part  in 
the  life  of  the  College.  Its  organists  have 
included  T.  A.  Walmisley  and  G.  M.  Gar- 
rett, and  its  Choir  School  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  1660.  Today  the  Choir 
consists  of  sixteen  boy  choristers  and 
twelve  adult  choral  students,  and  services 
of  the  Cathedral  type  are  daily  sung  in 
the  College  Chapel.  In  addition,  the  Choir 
gives  frequent  recitals  in  the  main  centers 


of  Europe  and  on  radio,  and  has  recorded 
some  twenty-five  albums  for  Argo  Records 
of  London. 

George  Guest  was  born  in  Bangor,  North 
Wales.  He  was  a  Chorister  at  Bangor  and 
Chester  Cathedrals,  subsequently  be- 
coming Sub-Organist  at  Chester,  after 
service  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  during 
World  War  Two.  He  was  appointed  Organ 
Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1947,  becoming  Organist  in  1951.  He 
is  also  a  Lecturer  in  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  a  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Royal  School  of  Church 
Music,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  Director 
of  Studies  in  Music  at  St  John's,  Emman- 
uel, Downing,  Queens'  and  Christ's  Col- 
leges at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  first 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir,  in 
1967,  and  will  be  in  charge  again  this 
summer.  He  will  conduct  their  Prelude 
concert  later  this  season,  on  August  7. 
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Rafael  Friihbeck  De  Burgos 

xonpow 


RECORDS 


Mendelssohn: 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

Complete  Incidental  Music  with  Hanneke  van 

Bork,  Alfreda  Hodgson— The  Ambrosian 

Singers— The  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

OS-26107 

Falla:  EL  AMOR  BRUJO 

Granados:  INTERMEZZO  (from  "Goyescas") 

Ravel:  PA  VANE  ROUR  UNE  INFANTE 

DEFUNTE  ALBORADA  DEL  GRACIOSO 

with  Nati  Mistral  (soprano)— 

The  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

CS-6521 

Schumann:  SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E  FLAT 

"Rhenish" 

Mendelssohn:  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 

DREAM  OVERTURE 

—The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

CS-6470 


Mendelssohn: 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR 

Bruch:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  1 

IN  G  MINOR  with  Ion  Voicou- 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

CS-64S0 

Rodrigo:  FANTASIA  FOR  A  COURTIER 
Ohana:  CONCERTO  FOR  GUITAR  AND 
ORCHESTRA  with  Narciso  Yepes- 
The  National  Orchestra  of  Spain 
CS-63S6 

Espla:  DON  QUIXOTE  VELANDO  LAS  ARMAS 
Albeniz:  RAPSODIA  ESPANOLA  (Gonzalo 
Soriano,  Piano)  The  National  Orchestra  of  Spain 
CS-6423 

Albeniz-Friihbeck  de  Burgos: 

SUITE  ESPANOLA 

The  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

CS-6581 


Tom  Krause 
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The  Royal  Family  of  Opera 


BARITONE  ARIAS 
Arias  from  Don  Giovanni,  William 
Tell,  La  Boheme  (Leoncavallo),  An- 
drea   Chenier,    Prince    Igor,    Tann- 
hauser,   The  Flying  Dutchman 
OS-26042 

Beethoven:  FIDELIO 

with  Nilsson,  McCracken  —  Maazel 
OSA-1259 

Wagner:  TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE 
with  Nilsson,  Resnik,  Uhl  —  Solti 
OSA-1502 


Bizet:  CARMEN 

with  Resnik,  Sutherland,  del  Monaco 

—  Schippers 

OSA-1368 

Haydn:  THE  CREATION 

with  Ameling,  Krenn  —  Miinchinger 
OSA-1271 


Leoncavallo:  PAGLIACCI 

with  McCracken,  Lorengar,  Merrill- 

Gardelli 

OSA-1280 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  10  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  is  ill.  His  place  is  taken  at  very  short  notice, 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  revised  program  is  as  follows: 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


GLINKA 


Overture  to  'Russian  and  Ludmila' 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  1  in  G  minor     op.  13  'Winter 
daydreams' 

Allegro  tranquillo  (Daydreams  on  a  wintry  road) 

Adagio  cantabile,  ma  non  tanto  (Land  of  gloom; 
land  of  mists) 

Scherzo:  allegro  scherzando  giocoso 

Finale:  andante   lugubre-  allegro  maestoso - 
allegro  vivo 


first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction -Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls) -Mock  abduction  -  Spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans- Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise 
elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls - 
Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim -The  summoning 
of  the  ancients- Ritual  of  the  ancients  -  Sacrificial 
dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  10  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS     conductor 


FALLA 


El  amor  brujo  (Love  the  sorcerer),  a 
ballet-pantomime 

HUGUETTE  TOURANGEAU 


mezzo-soprano 


FALLA 


Suite  from  the  ballet  'El  sombrero  de  tres  picos' 
(The  three-cornered  hat) 

Introduction;  afternoon  -  Dance  of  the  miller's  wife 
(Fandango) -The  Corregidor  -  The  grapes-The 
neighbors  -  Dance  of  the  miller  (Farruca)  -  Final 
dance 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction  -  Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls) -Mock  abduction  -  Spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans  -  Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise 
elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls  — 
Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim  -The  summoning 
of  the  ancients  -  Ritual  of  the  ancients  -  Sacrificial 
dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  18 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
His  star  has  become 

fixed  in  the 

firmament  of 

master  conductors. 

Roger  Dettmer 
Chicago  American 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Saturday  July  11  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MOZART 
COSI  FAN  TUTTE 

OSSIA  LA  SCUOLA  DEGLI   AMANTI 

K.  588 


Comic  opera  in  two  acts 

Libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte 

First  performed  at  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna, 
January  26  1790,  under  the  composer's  direction 

First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Characters 


Fiordiligi    \  ladies  from  Ferrara,  and 

Dorabella  /  sisters,  living  in  Naples 

Guglielmo,  an  officer,  in  love  with  Fiordiligi 

Ferrando,  an  officer,  in  love  with  Dorabella 

Despina,  the  sisters'  maid 

Don  Alfonso,  an  old  cynic 

Chorus  of  soldiers,  peasants  and  servants 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

ROSALIND  ELIAS 

TOM  KRAUSE 

GEORGE  SHIRLEY 

TERESA  STRATAS 

EZIO   FLAGELLO 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 


Choral  preparation  by  JOHN  OLIVER 
Stage  direction   by  ANDREW  RAEBURN 

The  action  takes  place  in  Naples  during  the  eighteenth  century 


Overture 
ACT  ONE 
Scene  one 
Scene  two 
intermission 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


A  tavern  in  Naples 
The  house  of  the  sisters 


ACT  TWO 
Scene  one 
Scene  two 
Scene  three 
Scene  four 


A  room  in  the  sisters'  house 

A  garden  by  the  seashore 

A  room  in  the  sisters'  house 

A  brightly  lit  room  in  the  sisters'  house 


The  program  note  for  this  evening's  concert  begins  on  page  21 
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A  Memorable  Artist! 


99 

■ 
(High  Fidelity  Magazine) 
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J.  S.  BACH  I  GOLDBERG  VARIATIONS 
PETER  SERKIN 


uca  Victor 
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RZaaf 


. . .  His  First  Solo  Recording 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


\     Sunday  July  12  1970  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


PROKOFIEV 


Suite  from 'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64* 

The  Montagues  and  the  Capulets 

Dance  of  the  five  couples 

Romeo  at  Juliet's  tomb 

Dance  of  the  young  girls  with  the  lilies 

The  death  of  Tybalt 


SCHOENBERG 


Piano  concerto     op.  42 

Andante 

Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Giocoso  (moderato) 

PETER  SERKIN 


first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


intermission 


RUSSO 


Three  pieces  for  blues  band  and  symphony 
orchestra     op.  50 

CORKY  SIEGEL'S   HAPPY  YEAR  BAND 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  23 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA   RECORDS* 
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SINCE   1773 


The 
RED 

Liorsr 


Praiseworthy  food 
served  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night.  Spacious  rooms. 
Widow  Bingham's  Tav- 
ern bar  open  one  hour 
before  noon.  Music  and 
dancing  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  eve- 
nings in  The  Lion's  Den. 


STOGKBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

298-5545 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Program  notes  for  Friday  July  10 

by  John  N.  Burk 

MANUEL  DE  FALLA     1876-1946 

El  amor  brujo  (Love  the  sorcerer),  a  ballet-pantomime 

Whether  'Brujo'  is  translated  as  'Sorcerer'  or  'Magician',  an  English  title 
falls  short  of  the  French  'L' Armour  sorcier'  in  conveying  the  central  idea 
of  the  Andalusian  gypsy  story.  The  plots  tells  of  a  lover  who,  after  his 
death,  returns  as  a  jealous  ghost  to  haunt  his  sweetheart  when  she  is 
wooed  again. 

This  synopsis  is  printed  in  the  score: 

'Candelas  is  a  young,  very  beautiful  and  passionate  woman  who  has 
loved  a  wicked,  jealous,  dissolute,  but  fascinating  and  cajoling  gypsy. 
Although  her  life  with  him  had  been  a  very  unhappy  one,  she  has 
loved  him  intensely,  and  mourned  his  loss.  She  is  unable  to  forget 
him;  her  memory  of  him  is  like  some  hypnotic  dream,  a  morbid,  grue- 
some, and  maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the 
dead  may  not  be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may  return,  that  he  continues 
to  love  her  in  his  fierce,  shadowy,  faithless,  caressing  way.  She  lets 
herself  become  a  prey  to  her  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  a  spectre.  Yet  she  is  young,  strong  and  vivacious. 

'Spring  returns  and  with  it  love  in  the  shape  of  Carmelo.  Carmelo, 
a  handsome  youth,  enamoured  and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her.  She, 
not  unwilling  to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his  love,  but 
the  obsession  of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present  inclination.  When 
Carmelo  approaches  her  and  endeavours  to  make  her  share  in  his  pas- 
sion, the  spectre  returns,  and  terrifies  Candelas,  separating  her  from 
her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange  the  kiss  of  perfect  love. 

'Carmelo  being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and  droops;  she  feels  as 
if  bewitched,  and  her  past  loves  seem  to  flutter  heavily  round  her  like 
marvelous  and  foreboding  bats.  Carmelo  is  determined  to  break  this 
evil  spell,  and  he  believes  he  has  found  a  remedy.  He  was  once  the 
comrade  of  the  dead  lover,  whom  he  knew  as  a  typically  faithless  and 
jealous  Andalusian  gallant.  Since  he  appears  to  retain,  even  after  death, 
his  fancy  for  beautiful  women,  he  must  be  taken  on  his  weak  side  and 
diverted  by  means  of  a  decoy,  Lucia,  a  young  and  enchantingly  pretty 
girl. 

'Lucia,  out  of  love  for  Candelas  and  from  feminine  curiosity,  would 
flirt  even  with  a  ghost,  and  anyway  the  dead  was  so  mirthful  in  life! 
And  so  eventually  the  spectre  appears  and  makes  love  to  Lucia,  whose 
coquetry  almost  brings  him  to  despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo 
succeeds  in  convincing  Candelas  of  his  love  and  good  faith,  and  life 
triumphs  over  death  and  over  the  past.  The  lovers  at  last  exchange 
the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  influence  of  the  spectre,  who  perishes, 
definitely  conquered  by  love.' 

A  statement  published  when  El  amor  brujo  first  appeared  in  1916 
made  it  known  that  'the  composer,  whose  feeling  for  and  command 
of  his  country's  folk-music  are  well-known,  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  write  true  gypsy  music  by  restricting  himself  to 
instrumental  dances  alone,  and  without  resorting  to  the  gypsies'  most 
characteristic  feature:  their  songs.  But  he  has  by  no  means  used  actual 
folk-melodies:  every  song  is  his  own  invention,  and  it  is  his  particular 
glory  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  actual  popular  material.' 

The  orchestral  score  calls  for  2  flutes,  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bas- 
soon, 2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  bells,  piano  and  strings. 
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MANUEL  DE  FALLA     1876-1946 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'El  sombrero  de  tres  picos'  (The 

three-cornered  hat) 

Visiting  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising  Diaghilev  became 
interested  in  the  music  of  Falla,  and  commissioned  from  him  a  ballet 
on  the  subject  of  Alarcon's  novel  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos.  The  prin- 
cipal pupil  of  Falla,  Joaquin  Turina,  stated  that  his  teacher  first  wrote 
the  piece  for  an  orchestra  of  seventeen  instruments  under  the  title 
El  corregidor  y  la  molinera,  and  that  it  was  first  performed  as  a  'pan- 
tomime' at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in  Madrid  in  1917. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  London  (July  24  1919),  two  days  after  the  first  performance 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre: 


"""J^s 


'Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of  frivolous  comedy  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  common  only  to  Spain  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  young  miller  and  his  wife  are  the  protagonists,  and  if  their  existence 
be  idyllic  in  theory,  it  is  extraordinarily  strenuous  in  practice  —  choreo- 
graphically.  But  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  M.  Massine 
and  Madame  Karsavina,  who  enact  the  couple,  are  hardly  ever  off  the 
stage,  and  that  both  of  them  work  with  an  energy  and  exuberance  that 
almost  leave  one  breathless  at  moments.  The  miller  and  his  wife 
between  them,  however,  would  scarcely  suffice  even  for  a  slender  ballet 
plot.  So  we  have  as  well  an  amorous  Corregidor  (or  Governor),  who 
orders  the  miller's  arrest  so  that  the  way  may  be  cleared  for  a  pleasant 
little  flirtation  —  if  nothing  more  serious  —  with  the  captivating  wife. 
Behold  the  latter  fooling  him  with  a  seductive  dance,  and  then  evading 
her  admirer  with  such  agility  that,  in  his  pursuit  of  her,  he  tumbles 
over  a  bridge  into  the  mill-stream.  But,  as  this  is  comedy,  and  not 
melodrama,  the  would-be  lover  experiences  nothing  worse  than  a  wet- 
ting, and  the  laugh,  which  is  turned  against  him,  is  renewed  when, 
having  taken  off  some  of  his  clothes  to  dry  them,  and  gone  to  rest  on 
the  miller's  bed,  his  presence  is  discovered  by  the  miller  himself,  who, 
in  revenge,  goes  off  in  the  intruder's  garments  after  scratching  a  mes- 
sage on  the  wall  to  the  effect  that  "Your  wife  is  no  less  beautiful  than 
mine!"  Thereafter  a  "gallimaufry  of  gambols"  and  —  curtain!' 
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'There  is  a  delightful  Voltairian  feeling  about  the  whole  ballet,' 
wrote  J.  B.  Trend  in  his  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music,  'and, 
considering  only  the  music,  it  exhibits  Falla's  characteristics  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.  There  are  the  short,  unsentimental  snatches  of 
melody,  clear  in  design  and  precise  in  expression,  with  sinuous  outlines 
and  ingratiating  movements  ...  the  exquisite  sense  of  harmony,  not 
greatly  varied  perhaps,  but  always  attractive;  and  in  this,  too,  clearness 
is  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  His  harmonies  also  are  strictly  tonal, 
although  often  adorned  with  iridescent  appoggiaturas  .  .  .  And,  lastly, 
there  is  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  his  art.  It  is  extraordinarily  restless  and  vivacious;  a  con- 
tinual pulsation  which  never  languishes.  The  ballet  in  its  finally 
revised  form  might  be  regarded  as  Falla's  contribution  to  the  music 
of  the  Armistice.  In  that  case  it  is  the  one  really  worthy  piece  of  musfc 
which  that  historic  event  produced.' 


\ 


The  suite  to  be  heard  this  evening,  which  consists  of  the  ballet's 
Introduction  and  the  dances  which  follow,  together  with  the  regular 
concert  suite,  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tarn  tarn,  castanets, 
celesta,  harp,  piano  and  strines 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 

*^e6  'PcyteneeA 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Matrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  2:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


PAINTINGS 

GRAPHICS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

CRAFTS 


ThePHlLBRlCKS 

and  others 

An  old  red  barn  where  you 
are  welcome  to  browse  — 
where  you  may  find  miniature 
etchings,  oil  paintings,  large 
abstracts,  dye  transfer  and  black 
and  white  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, woodcuts,  serigraphs, 
collographs,  ornamental  alumi- 
num, sterling  silver  charms  and 
pins,  stained  glass,  small  animal 
sculpture,  and  other  treasures. 
Contemporary  and  traditional. 

OPEN  SUMMER  MONTHS 
Weekdays  10-5 

Sundays  1-5 
Closed  Mondays 

WESTENHOOK 
GALLERY 

Rt.7 


SOUTHERN 
BERKSHIRES 

Sheffield  Massachusetts 


IGOR  FEODOROVITCH  STRAVINSKY     born  1882 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Descriptions  of  the  first  performance  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps,  which 
took  place  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29  1913, 
have  been  conflicting  as  well  as  colorful.  Commentary  is  varied,  even 
reaching  the  psychological:  'In  conformity  with  some  interesting  law  of 
music  perception  by  heterogeneous  groups,'  writes  Nicolas  Slonimsky, 
'the  individual  reaction  became  general,  and  assumed  the  power  of  a 
heterogeneous  opposition.'  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  account  of 
a  first  hand  witness  most  deeply  concerned  —  the  conductor  himself. 

Pierre  Monteux  wrote  (Dance  Index,  1947):  'My  first  meeting  with 
Stravinsky  took  place  in  1911  when  I  was  guest  conductor  of  the 
Diaghilev  Ballet  Russe.  Stravinsky,  outstanding  among  the  new  com- 
posers of  the  modern  school,  had  just  achieved  his  first  success  with 
L'oiseau  de  feu.  We  met  when  I  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  his 
second  ballet,  Petrushka.  Petrushka  was  an  immense  success.  In  the  field 
of  ballet  many  still  consider  it  Stravinsky's  masterpiece. 

'One  day  in  1912,  after  I  had  become  the  regular  conductor  for  the 
Ballet  Russe,  Diaghilev  summoned  me  to  a  tiny  rehearsal  room  in  a 
theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  where  the  Ballet  was  at  that  time  appearing.  We 
were  to  hear  Stravinsky  run  through  the  score  of  his  new  work,  Le 
sacre  du  printemps. 

'With  only  Diaghilev  and  myself  as  audience,  Stravinsky  sat  down  to 
play  a  piano  reduction  of  the  entire  score.  Before  he  got  very  far  I  was 
convinced  he  was  raving  mad.  Heard  this  way,  without  the  color  of  the 
orchestra  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  distinctions,  the  crudity  of  the 
rhythm  was  emphasized,  its  stark  primitiveness  underlined.  The  very 
walls  resounded  as  Stravinsky  pounded  away,  occasionally  stamping 
his  feet  and  jumping  up  and  down  to  accentuate  the  force  of  the  music. 
Not  that  it  needed  such  emphasis. 

'I  was  more  astounded  by  Stravinsky's  performance  than  shocked  by 
the  score  itself.  My  only  comment  at  the  end  was  that  such  music  would 
surely  cause  a  scandal.  However,  the  same  instinct  that  had  prompted 
me  to  recognize  his  genius  made  me  realize  that  in  this  ballet  he  was 
far,  far  in  advance  of  his  time  and  that  while  the  public  might  not  accept 
it,  musicians  would  delight  in  the  new,  weird  though  logical  expression 
of  dissonance. 

'Le  sacre  du  printemps  was  presented  in  1913  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  and  cause  a  scandal  it  certainly  did.  The  audi- 
ence remained  quiet  for  the  first  two  minutes.  Then  come  boos  and 
cat-calls  from  the  gallery,  soon  after  from  the  lower  floors.  Neighbors 
began  to  hit  each  other  over  the  head  with  fists,  canes  or  whatever  came 
to  hand.  Soon  this  anger  was  concentrated  against  the  dancers,  and 
then,  more  particularly,  against  the  orchestra,  the  direct  perpetrator  of 
the  musical  crime.  Everything  available  was  tossed  in  our  direction,  but 
we  continued  to  play  on.  The  end  of  the  performance  was  greeted  by 
the  arrival  of  gendarmes.  Stravinsky  had  disappeared  through  a  window 
backstage,  to  wander  disconsolately  along  the  streets  of  Paris. 

'A  year  later  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  I  was  conducting  the  Concerts 
Monteux,  a  series  in  which  I  introduced  works  by  new  composers.  Here 
the  music  played  was  definitely  the  music  of  tomorrow.  I  suggested  to 
Stravinsky  that  he  arrange  a  concert  version  of  the  Sacre,  and  anxious 
himself  to  prove  a  few  points,  he  readily  agreed.  The  presentation  was 
an  instant  success. 

'Time  has  caught  up  with  Stravinsky.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  musical  expression  tre- 
mendously and  almost  every  contemporary  composer  owes  him  an 
acknowledged  debt.' 

Time  had  demonstrably  'caught  up  with  Stravinsky'  when  on  May  8 
1952,  in  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  the  scene  of  the  scandalous 
premiere  almost  exactly  thirty-nine  years  before,  Pierre  Monteux  re- 
peated the  Sacre  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  wildly  but 
this  time  favorably  excited  audience,  while  the  composer  sat,  much 
moved,  in  his  seat. 


The  score  calls  for  3  flutes  and  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english 
horns,  3  clarinets  and  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons  2  contra 
bassoons,  8  horns,  2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas, 
timpani  (2  players),  bass  drum,  tarn  tarn,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque, 
guero  rape,  antique  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 


Program  note  for  Saturday  July  11 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 

Cos)  fan  tutte 

(ossia  la  scuola  degli  amanti) 

K.  588 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

One  of  the  sad  ironies  of  history  is  that  Mozart  was  buried  in  a 
Viennese  paupers'  grave,  his  body  among  those  of  a  dozen  other 
unfortunates  who  had  happened  to  die  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
final  insult  from  his  home  city,  whose  citizens  had  accepted  little  of 
his  music  with  any  enthusiasm.  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni  had  but 
mild  success  with  the  conservative  Viennese,  though  in  other  cities, 
Prague  especially,  both  the  composer  and  his  music  were  appreciated 
as  highly  as  they  deserved.  Cosi  fan  tutte,  the  last  of  the  Italian  comic 
operas,  came  into  being  thanks  to  a  commission  to  Lorenzo  da  Ponte 
and  Mozart  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  during  the  early  autumn  of 
1789.  The  subject  was  apparently  chosen  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  based  on  a  real  incident,  which  had  recently  caused 
some  amusement  in  aristocratic  social  circles.  Da  Ponte  wrote  his  most 
masterly  libretto,  and  Mozart's  music  is  a  perfect  foil.  The  score  was, 
it  seems,  written  at  great  speed,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  the 
abbreviations  in  the  autograph.  The  first  performance  on  January  26 
1790  was  a  considerable  success,  compared  with  the  Viennese  pre- 
mieres of  its  predecessors,  but  the  opera  remained  in  the  repertory 
for  only  a  short  time. 


Edward  J.  Dent,  whose  study  Mozart's  operas  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1947)  is  a  mine  of  entertaining  information,  described  Cosi  fan 
tutte  as  the  'Cinderella'  of  the  three  comic  operas.  Not  that  it  would 
be  fair,  he  continues,  to  call  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni  'ugly  sisters'. 
His  point  is  that  the  two  earlier  operas  were  given  frequently  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  while  Cosi  was  all  but  forgotten  until 
the  Mozart  revival  in  Munich  in  1895,  and  would  have  remained  so, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  conductor  named 
Richard  Strauss.  Views  toward  sexual  morality  have  changed  since  the 
years  surrounding  the  French  Revolution,  a  period  when  the  droit  de 
seigneur  of  Count  Almaviva  and  the  lecherous  promiscuity  of  Don 
Giovanni  —  especially  since  the  one  was  discovered  and  the  other 
came  to  a  bad  end  —  were  acceptable  in  the  theater.  The  nineteenth 
century  could  put  up  with  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni,  but  was  unable 
to  stomach  the  thought  of  feminine  infidelity,  the  crux  of  the  plot 
of  Cosi.  Today  we  are  more  shocked  by  the  peccadillos  of  the  Count 
and  the  Don  than  by  the  flirtation  and  mock  marriages  of  two  foolish 
ladies.  In  any  case  the  story  of  Cosi  fan  tutte  is  so  absurdly  remote 
from  reality  that  we  can  hardly  begin  to  take  it  seriously. 


Cosi  is  the  most  perfectly  constructed  of  all  Mozart's  operas,  a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  da  Ponte  must  be  allowed  as  much  credit  as 
the  composer.  However  enchanting  one  finds  the  music  of  Die 
Zauberflote,  written  a  year  or  so  later,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that 
Schikaneder's  libretto  is  not  well  put  together,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion, particulary  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  night,  is  unconvincing.  In 
Cosi  fan  tutte  the  characters  are  like  illustrations  on  a  box  of  candy, 
but  they  remain  consistent,  if  inconstant,  throughout  the  opera.  Nor 
should    one   expect   them    to    be   three-dimensional;    this    is    a    totally 
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artificial  comedy  of  the  age  of  manners.  As  Edward  J.  Dent  remarked, 
'it  is  the  last  expression  of  eighteenth  century  artificialism'. 


The  music  is  Mozart's  most  witty  and  elegant.  Although  the  orchestra 
is  conventional  (winds  and  trumpets  in  twos,  timpani,  a  snare  drum 
offstage  and  strings),  the  variety  of  color  and  the  exploitation  of 
individual  instruments  were  hardly,  if  ever,  matched  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  vocal  writing,  in  the  large  number  of  ensembles,  in  the 
solo  arias  and  in  recitatives,  is  quite  lovely. 


THE  PLOT 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  'Cos!  fan  tutte'  into  English  with 
polish  or  concision.  'All  women  behave  the  same  way'  or  'Girls  will 
be  girls'  are  rough  but  not  very  satisfactory  equivalents.  The  simple 
musical  phrase  to  which  Mozart  sets  the  words  of  the  opera's  title  in 
the  Finale  of  the  second  act  appears  twice  in  the  jovial  overture,  a 
short  piece  which  immediately  establishes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  work. 


The  curtain  rises  on  a  tavern  near  Naples,  where  Guglielmo  and 
Fernando,  two  young  officers,  are  having  a  drink  with  their  old 
misogynist  friend  Don  Alfonso.  The  young  men  are  betrothed  to  two 
sisters  from  Ferrara:  Ferrando,  a  romantic,  boasts  of  his  Dorabella's 
constancy  and  beauty,  while  Guglielmo,  the  more  practical  of  the  pair, 
sings  of  the  similar  charms  of  his  Fiordiligi.  Don  Alfonso  cynically 
chides  them  for  their  naivete:  women's  fidelity  is  like  that  of  the 
Phoenix  —  invisible.  He  makes  a  bet  with  the  two:  if  they  will  do  as  he 
tells  them  for  the  coming  twenty-four  hours  without  a  hint  to  the 
ladies  of  what  is  afoot,  he  will  prove  that  their  intended  brides  are 
as  unfaithful  as  every  other  woman  living.  Making  plans  about  how 
to  spend  their  winnings,  Ferrando  and  Guglielmo  confidently  accept 
the  challenge. 


The  scene  changes  to  the  house  of  the  two  sisters.  Dorabella,  cheerful 
and  practical,  and  Fiordiligi,  a  more  proper  and  conventional  lady,  are 
rhapsodizing  over  the  portraits  of  their  loves.  In  comes  Don  Alfonso 
with  the  dreadful  news  that  the  officers  have  received  orders  to  set 
sail  within  the  hour  for  the  field  of  battle.  The  ladies  are  heart-broken, 
the  two  men  arrive  in  uniform,  and  there  are  tearful  farewells.  As  the 
boat  bearing  the  soldiers  away  disappears,  the  sisters  retire  to  bewail 
their  fortune,  leaving  Don  Alfonso  alone.  He  is  already  delighted  at 
the  way  things  are  going.  As  he  leaves,  Despina,  the  ladies'  perky 
maid  and  confidante,  comes  in  with  their  breakfast.  Discovering  the 
cause  of  their  gloom,  she  advises  them  to  amuse  themselves  in  their 
lovers'  absence  —  after  all,  the  men  will  not  be  faithful  either.  They 
go  their  separate  ways  and  Don  Alfonso  returns,  finds  Despina,  and 
with  the  promise  of  a  handsome  tip,  easily  persuades  her  to  join  the 
plot. 


Ferrando  and  Guglielmo  now  return,  disguised  as  Albanian  noblemen, 
and  are  introduced  to  the  ladies,  who  are  horrified  by  the  immediate 
advances  of  the  strangers.  But  the  charm  of  the  mysterious  visitors 
slowly  begins  to  fascinate  them,  and  their  loyalty  to  their  departed 
lovers,  although  intact,  is  already  under  siege.  Rejected,  the  Albanians 
drink  a  potion  they  pretend  is  arsenic,  and  fall  prostrate,  feigning  the 
agonies  of  dying.  The  ladies  are  thoroughly  alarmed  and  send  for  a 
doctor,  who  turns  out  to  be  Despina  in  disguise.  She  produces  a  large 
magnet,  which  she  claims  is  a  piece  of  the  famous  Doctor  Mesmer's 
magnetic  stone.  As  she  draws  it  over  the  'bodies',  Ferrando  and  Gugliel- 
mo   slowly    revive,    and    the    act    comes    to    a    confused    end,    as    the 
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strangers  renew  their  protestations  of  love  with  more  vigor,  while  the 
ladies  indignantly  repulse  them. 


Despina  is  helping  her  mistresses  to  dress  as  the  second  act  begins. 
Meanwhile  she  gives  them  some  practical  advice:  it  is  quite  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  their  intended  husbands  will  be  killed,  so 
they  had  better  not  ignore  the  new  prospects.  The  ladies  are  outraged, 
although  Dorabella  starts  to  unbend;  a  flirtation  at  least  cannot  hurt. 
Fiordiligi  is  adamant;  their  social  position  requires  absolute  propriety. 
But  they  allow  themselves  the  luxury  of  discussing  the  two  Albanians. 
Dorabella  prefers  the  dark  one,  Fiordiligi  the  one  with  fair  hair  —  in 
other  words  each  opts  for  her  sister's  lover.  Don  Alfonso  interrupts 
their  fantasy  to  inform  them  that  they  are  to  be  serenaded  in  their 
garden  by  the  sea,  where  a  boat  has  appeared  with  a  small  band  of 
musicians,  together  with  the  two  Albanians  who  have  'chained'  them- 
selves with  bands  of  flowers.  Despina  and  Don  Alfonso  persuade  the 
sisters  to  break  the  chains,  the  couples  pair  off,  and  go  their  separate 
ways  in  the  garden.  Dorabella's  resistance  soon  breaks,  and  she  ex- 
changes gifts  with  Guglielmo:  she  gives  him  a  locket  with  a  picture 
of  Ferrando.  Fiordiligi  on  the  other  hand  remains  firm  and  sends 
Ferrando  packing. 


The  two  men  now  meet  to  tell  their  news:  Guglielmo  informs  Ferrando 
as  tactfully  as  he  can  that  Dorabella  cannot  be  described  as  a  model 
of  constancy.  Ferrando  is  beside  himself  with  rage.  Meanwhile  the 
ladies  also  meet,  and  Dorabella,  like  the  fox  who  lost  his  tail,  advises 
Fiordiligi  to  yield.  'Never,'  she  replies;  instead  she  will  don  army 
uniform,  and  follow  Guglielmo  to  the  field.  Ferrando  interrupts  her, 
and  at  last  overcomes  her  resistance. 


The  officers  have  lost  their  bet,  their  pride  is  wounded,  and  they 
determine  to  punish  the  ladies.  Don  Alfonso's  solution  is  that  they 
should  marry  them.  They  agree.  A  party  is  arranged,  and  when  every- 
body is  suitably  relaxed,  in  comes  Despina,  this  time  dressed  up  as 
a  notary.  Just  as  the  marriage  contracts  are  signed,  the  soldiers'  march 
is  heard,  announcing  the  premature  return  of  the  regiment.  The  ladies 
are  thrown  into  total  confusion,  the  'Albanians'  hurry  out,  to  return 
a  moment  later,  now  no  longer  disguised,  in  their  military  uniforms. 
They  discover  first  the  notary,  then  the  contracts,  and  angrily  demand 
an  explanation.  The  ladies  beg  to  be  killed,  but  Don  Alfonso  genially 
advises  them  to  be  reunited  with  their  former  lovers.  All  is  at  last 
forgiven,  and  the  six  characters  join  in  some  final  optimistic  philosoph- 
izing: let  Reason  be  your  guide  through  the  troubles  of  life.  Laugh  at 
the  things  which  make  others  weep.  So  will  you  find  peace  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  wildest  storms. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  12 

SERGEY  PROKOFIEV     1891-1953 
Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 
Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 

It  is  often  said  that  the  external  circumstances  of  a  composer's  life  have 
little  bearing  on  the  creative  periods  of  his  career.  Whether  a  person 
writes  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  would  seem  to  make  little 
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difference  to  his  sense  of  musical  aesthetics.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  Prokofiev,  an  abrupt  change  occurred  when  he  returned 
from  his  long  visit  in  Paris  to  his  native  Russia,  where,  in  1935,  he 
became  a  Soviet  citizen.  In  Paris,  much  of  his  music  was  full  of  a  certain 
amount  of  grotesqueness  and  sarcasm,  with  bitterly  dissonant  har- 
monies. When  he  returned  to  Russia,  whether  influenced  by  party  lines 
or  not,  he  seems  to  have  sought  for  a  much  simpler  and  more  lyrical 
mode  of  musical  expression.  This  was  already  evident  in  the  music  for 
Lieutenant  Kije  and  in  the  music  for  Egyptian  nights,  which  was  a  con- 
coction drawn  from  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Pushkin's  Egyptian 
nights  and  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Already  Prokofiev  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  Shakesperian  dramas.  At  this  very  time 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello  and  King  Lear  had  been  given  in  the 
Soviet  theatres.  It  was  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  that 
Prokofiev  received  a  suggestion  from  the  Leningrad  Theatre  of  Opera 
and  Ballet  that  he  write  a  ballet  on  the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  In  the  spring  of  1935  he  spent  many  hours  with  the  director 
Radlov,  carefully  working  out  the  scenario  of  the  future  ballet. 

'When  I  am  asked  to  write  music  for  a  ballet  or  film,  I  rarely  consent 
immediately,  even  if  I  know  the  text  of  the  work,  for  it  takes  me  from 
five  to  ten  days  to  "see"  it,  that  is,  to  visualize  the  characters,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  actions  in  terms  of  music'  This  was  written  by  Prokofiev 
himself  in  1936. 

When  the  ballet  was  completed,  it  was  not  accepted  for  production 
immediately.  The  dancers  found  the  rhythms  intricate,  and  those  who 
heard  the  music  seemed  to  be  dismayed.  One  listener  remarked,  'there 
is  no  tale  of  greater  woe  than  Prokofiev's  music  for  Romeo'.  Because 
of  the  failure  to  produce  the  work  as  a  ballet  at  that  time,  Prokofiev 
arranged  two  suites  for  orchestra  from  the  music,  as  well  as  a  set  of  ten 
pieces  for  piano  based  on  the  same  text.  In  1945  he  was  to  produce  a 
third  suite  which  incorporated  music  not  heard  in  the  previous  two. 
The  first  two  suites  were  heard  before  the  full  stage  production  of  the 
ballet,  which  took  place  in  Brno  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  The  first 
performance  in  Russia  was  given  on  January  11  1940  by  the  Kirov  Ballet 
in  Leningrad,  with  Ulanova  dancing  the  role  of  Juliet. 

For  some  people  the  idea  of  presenting  Shakespeare's  tragedy  on  the 
ballet  stage  seems  blasphemous;  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
express  the  many  psychological  nuances,  the  entire  range  of  feelings 
expressed  in  the  tragedy,  without  the  power  of  the  poetic  word.  In  fact, 
although  there  had  been  earlier  attempts  at  ballet  based  on  Shakes- 
perian dramas,  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  One  of  the  most 
recent  was  by  the  English  composer  Constant  Lambert,  who  wrote  a 
ballet  in  the  1920s.  However,  in  the  hands  of  Prokofiev,  the  work  be- 
comes a  true  masterpiece.  He  delineates  with  great  skill  the  various 
characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  music  for  Juliet  depicts  the  young  girl,  at 
first  simple,  and  then,  stirred  by  her  love  for  Romeo,  deeply  passionate. 
The  music  for  Friar  Laurence  has  a  certain  nobility,  and  that  of  Romeo 
varies  from  the  early  romantic  yearning  to  the  ardent  passion  of  a 
lover.  Nor  was  Prokofiev  unaware  of  the  comic  elements  which  are 
apparent  in  the  nurse,  or  the  gay  ebullience  of  Mercutio.  Behind  the 
major  figures  Prokofiev  senses  and  depicts  the  enmity  between  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  The  ballet  follows  the  drama  quite  closely, 
with  almost  no  inserted  illustrative  dance  numbers.  Actually,  the  only 
set  dances  in  the  entire  score  are  the  street  dances  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond acts,  the  ballroom  dance  in  the  first  act,  and  the  'Dance  of  the 
young  girls  with  the  lilies'  in  the  last  act. 

Some  years  ago  Prokofiev  said  in  reply  to  criticisms,  that  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  had  'taken  special  pains  to  achieve  a  simplicity  which  will,  I 
hope,  reach  the  hearts  of  all  listeners.  If  people  find  no  melody  and  no 
emotion  in  this  work  of  mine,  I  shall  be  very  sorry;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later.' 


For    today's    performance    Seiji    Ozawa    has    chosen    four    movements 
from  the  second  suite  and  one  from  the  first. 
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ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG     1874-1951 
Piano  concerto     op.  42 
Program  note  by  Louis  Lane 

The  following  note  was  written  by  Louis  Lane,  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  at  the  time  of  performances  of  Schoen- 
berg's  Piano  concerto  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Glenn  Could 
in  November  1959.  It  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  Mr  Lane,  of 
Klaus  G.  Roy,  Director  of  Publications  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association. 


Arnold  Schoenberg  is  probably  the  first  composer  of  world  promi- 
nence whose  music  is  more  talked  about  than  performed.  This,  to  be 
sure,  was  less  true  of  the  years  before  World  War  II  than  of  those 
that  followed.  Schoenberg  did  not  enjoy  this  kind  of  'theoretical' 
fame.  In  a  letter  to  the  conductor  Hans  Rosbaud,  he  expressed  his  desire 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  composer  like  any  other,  and  to  have  his 
themes  whistled  and  hummed  like  Tchaikovsky's  (though  in  a  post- 
script he  added  that  he  hoped  his  music  was  a  little  better  than 
Tchaikovsky's).  He  was  always  suspicious  of  the  minute  analyses  made 
of  his  twelve-tone  music,  a  method  —  rather  than  a  system  —  which  he 
employed  as  an  organizing  force  to  supplant  the  abandoned  concept 
of  tonality.  He  complained,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hans  Keller,  of  those 
'non-musicians  who  look  in  my  music  only  for  the  twelve  notes,  not 
realizing  in  the  least  its  musical  contents,  expression  and  merits'.  And 
in  an  article  written  in  1950,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  said:  'It 
should  be  mentioned  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  formula  "the  method 
of  composing  with  twelve  tones"  the  accent  does  not  lie  so  much  on 
the  twelve  tones,  but  on  the  art  of  composing.' 


AT 


m  * 


It  is  an  interesting  sidelight  to  learn  that  the  original  suggestion  for  the 
Piano  concerto  came  from  Oscar  Levant,  who  had  been  introduced  to 
the  composer  by  their  mutual  friend,  George  Gershwin.  Mr  Levant  has 
apparently  never  performed  the  Concerto,  however;  its  chief  protag- 
onists in  this  country  have  been  Edward  Steuermann  and  Glenn  Gould. 

In  the  light  of  Schoenberg's  express  hope  to  be  regarded  as  'a  com- 
poser like  any  other',  the  following  sketchy  outline  of  the  Piano  con- 
certo is  offered: 


The  Concerto  is  one  large  structure,  sub-divided  into  four  short 
recognizable  movements  played  continuously.  The  first  movement  is 
basically  lyrical,  with  the  rhythmically  simple  landler-Uke  theme  stated 
first  by  the  piano  with  light  orchestra  accompaniment,  then  with  the 
roles  reversed.  There  is  a  short  development  with  fragments  of  the 
theme  appearing  in  canon,  followed  by  a  return  to  the  theme  in  its 
original  pitch  and  form  played  by  piano  and  orchestra  together. 


f\. 


A  transition  of  increasingly  agitated  character  leads  to  the  second 
movement  —  a  fast-moving  Scherzo  of  predominantly  'daemonic'  spirit, 
although  with  occasional  flashes  of  playfulness.  The  entire  movement 
is  brief,  with  a  miniature  Trio,  an  abbreviated  return  of  the  Scherzo 
proper,  and  a  short  and  harmonically  static  coda. 

The  latter  leads  into  the  third  movement,  an  Adagio  of  lofty  and 
passionate  intent.  After  two  measures  of  introduction  (muted  trom- 
bones and  violas),  the  first  theme  of  the  Adagio  appears  in  the  bassoon 
and  oboe — two  interrelated  and  intertwining  strands.  The  dramatic 
second  subject  is  stated  by  the  piano  alone  in  an  eloquent  passage, 
after  which  the  orchestra  recapitulates  both  themes  in  an  intensely 
emotional  tutti.  A  brief  but  remarkable  cadenza  for  the  piano  leads 
directly  into  the  fourth  movement. 

This  closing  movement  is  a  rondo-finale  with  two  returns  of  the 
playful  main  subject.  Each  return  is  accompanied  by  thematic  material 
from  the  preceding  movements  until  the  opening  theme  of  the  first 
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movement  itself  returns  in  its  original  pitch  to  crown  the  rondo  and 
indeed  the  whole  Concerto  with  an  air  of  exultation.  There  is  a  brief 
coda,  stretto,  and  a  final  peroration  of  significant  gravity  in  the  brass 
and  solo  piano. 

Although  the  work  is  'non-tonal'  in  idiom  (Schoenberg  disliked 
and  disapproved  of  the  term  'atonal'),  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
tension  in  the  vertical  structures  (i.e.,  harmonies):  the  first  movement 
comparatively  bland;  the  second  with  somewhat  heightened  intensity; 
the  third — •  as-  the  expressive  apex  of  the  music  —  a  plateau  of  highest 
harmonic  and  melodic  temperature;  and  the  fourth  with  some  relaxa- 
tion befitting  its  designation  of  'giocoso'.  The  listeners  may  find  them- 
selves particularly  struck  by  the  almost  Brahmsian  textures  of  the 
piano  writing  in  the  first  movement,  with  the  progressive  departures 
into  new  and  unfamilar  sonorities  as  the  Concerto  proceeds.  The 
orchestration  is  perhaps  less  radical  than  that  of  any  other  major  and 
mature  work  of  Schoenberg;  yet  the  sonority  is  marked  as  unmistakably 
his  own  by  such  devices  as  the  frequent  and  very  personal  use  of 
muted  brass,  the  extreme  registers  assigned  to  the  woodwinds,  and  the 
striking  passages  of  strings  playing  col  legno  with  the  wood  of  the 
bow. 


Schoenberg  completed  the  Concerto  on  December  30  1942  in  Califor- 
nia. The  score  calls  for  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  bells, 
gong,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  strings  and  solo  piano. 


WILLIAM  RUSSO     born  1928 

Three  pieces  for  blues  band  and  symphony  orchestra 

Program  note  by  the  composer 


op.  50 


Three  pieces  for  blues  band  and  symphony  orchestra  was  begun 
late  in  1967  and  completed  on  May  24  1968.  It  was  one  of  three 
works  commissioned  by  the  Illinois  Arts  Council  for  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1968  summer  season  at  Ravinia.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Jan  Swan,  the  poet.  The  blues  band  consists  of  electric  piano 
(alternating  with  harmonica),  electric  guitar,  bass  guitar  and  drums. 


1.  The  first  piece  begins  with  a  short  recitativo  passage  for  harmonica 
and  low  strings.  This  is  followed  by  a  loud  tutti  chord,  at  which  point 
the  basic  tempo  of  the  piece  is  begun  by  the  blues  band.  The  rhythm 
employed  here  is  called  the  'hook  shuffle'.  The  blues  band  goes  about 
its  business  for  one  twelve-measure  unit  (the  blues  chorus)  and  then 
the  orchestra  enters  with  an  intense  and  highly  inflected  unison  melody 
in  a  different  and  altogether  unrelated  tempo.  The  blues  band  and 
the  orchestra  come  together  for  a  series  of  breaks,  during  which  a 
guitar  solo  occurs.  The  guitar  solo  continues.  Then  the  orchestra  and 
blues  band  join  together  in  three  breaks.  The  guitar  solo  continues,  this 
time  accompanied  by  the  blues  band  only.  Two  more  breaks  follow. 


The  tempo  resumes  once  more  and  the  violins  are  given  an-  arioso 
melody  that  is  pointed  up  by  guitar  harmonics.  Then  the  orchestra 
and  band  are  given  alternating  four-measure  segments.  After  these 
segments  —  there  are  six  in  all  —  the  blues  band  begins  its  final  push 
toward  home,  during  which  it  is  reinforced  by  the  orchestra  in 
increasing  intensity.  The  piece  ends  slowly  and  powerfully. 


2.  The  second  piece  in  the  work  is  a  slow  blues  built  on  a  loping  bass 
figuration.  This  is  given  first  to  the  pizzicato  cellos,  accompanied  by 
ornamental  patterns  played  by  tambourine  and  suspended  cymbals. 
Pizzicato  violas  are  added  and  the  principal  theme  of  the  piece,  played 
by  the  oboe,  begins.  An  organum  passage  follows,  beginning  with 
trumpets  and  trombones  and  culminating  with  the  entire  orchestra.  The 
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blues  band  is  then  given  three  choruses,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra. 
These  are  followed  by  a  quasi-rec/tat/vo  passage  in  which  a  unison  line 
in  a  high  tessitura  pursues  an  erratic  and  intense  course,  finally  dissipat- 
ing itself  and  leading  into  a  harmonica  solo  which  is  accompanied  by 
low  strings  and  tambourines  on  the  second  and  fourth  beats  of  each 
measure.  The  bass  figuration  begins  again,  with  the  principal  theme 
given  to  the  solo  violin.  The  piece  concludes  softly  and  darkly. 


3.  The  third  piece,  also  comprised  almost  exclusively  of  twelve-measure 
blues  choruses,  begins  with  a  three-tone  bass  pattern  given  to  the  bass 
guitar  and  then  joined  by  all  the  strings  pizzicato.  This  pattern  continues 
through  the  second  chorus.  In  the  third  chorus  the  strings  accompany 
the  guitar  solo.  A  four-measure  orchestral  episode  follows.  The  guitar  solo 
is  continued  for  another  chorus,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  passage  for 
violins.  A  slow  passage  — episode  —  follows,  and  the  last  large  chunk 
of  the  piece  begins  when  the  blues  band  reenters  in  the  original  tempo. 
The  blues  band  and  an  orchestral  tutti  are  then  played  against  each  other 
for  a  single  chorus.  This  chorus  is  followed  by  a  legato  theme  given  to 
the  strings,  leading  into  a  reprise  of  the  recitativo  with  which  the  entire 
work  began.  This  is  followed,  a  tempo,  by  the  three-toned  bass  pattern 
that  began  the  movement,  leading  into  a  few  fortissimo  measures 
employing  the  full  orchestra.  Thus  the  work  concludes. 

In  this  composition,  I  have  employed  the  blues  band  (with  few  excep- 
tions) more  or  less  in  the  basic  blues  idiom.  In  this  idiom  the  parts 
played  by  the  bass  (or  bass  guitar)  and  drums  are  loosely  pre-estab- 
lished; that  is,  given  patterns  are  maintained  throughout  a  given  piece, 
or  throughout  large  sections  of  a  given  piece.  The  solo  instruments  are 
more  freely  improvisational.  During  his  solo  the  soloist  constructs  a 
melodic  line  of  his  own  choosing  completely,  although  he  is  guided 
in  his  choice  of  tones  by  the  underlying  harmonic  framework  (com- 
prising three  chords:  I,  IV  and  V). 

Almost  everything  played  by  the  piano  cum  harmonica  or  by  the  guitar 
is  wholly  improvised.  The  parts  played  by  the  bass  guitar  and  drums  are 
less  free  but  by  no  means  written  out  note  for  note.  I  have  avoided,  in 
other  words,  too  much  contact  between  the  blues-band  players'  eyes 
and  music  paper,  except  in  respect  to  the  routine  of  the  work. 

My  aim  in  approaching  the  work  this  way  has  been  to  allow  the  blues 
band  players  to  travel  well-worn  paths,  as  free  of  impediments  as  I  can 
make  them.  They  have  something  very  special  to  say,  and  I  want  to 
help  them  to  say  it,  not  get  in  their  way. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  1970 
FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
AND  THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  CUNTHER  SCHULLER 
ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN       ADVISOR 


August  1,6      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER      conductor 

including  the  premiere  of  a 

new  work  by  Oily  Wilson* 

and  the  American  premiere  of 

Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso 


August  17      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 


August  18       6  pm       Shed 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 
featuring  The  Fillmore  at  Tanglewood 


I  have  been  helped  enormously  in  the  composition  of  this  work  by 
Corky  Siegel.  He  has  revealed  to  me  many  of  the  secrets  of  blues,  he  has 
laid  before  my  eyes  the  material  he  uses  and  has  offered  it  to  me  (I  have 
often  taken  it),  and  he  has  collaborated  with  me  in  the  general  design 
and  shape  of  the  work.  I  am  most  grateful  to  him. 

[William  Russo,  director  of  the  Center  for  New  Music  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  Chicago  and  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  was  born 
in  Chicago.  A  musician  whose  training  covered  both  jazz  and  sym- 
phonic music,  he  has  been  in  his  time  conductor,  manager,  trombonist, 
teacher  and  critic,  as  well  as  composer.  As  conductor  he  has  directed 
performances  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  groups  which  include  the 
Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Neophonic  Orchestra,  the 
Goldman  Band  and  the  London  Jazz  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  musical 
director  from  1962  to  1964.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  while  he  has  written  articles  on 
jazz  and  symphonic  music  for  Down  Beat  and  Saturday  Review.  His 
book  Jazz  composition  and  orchestration  was  published  recently  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Russo  has  composed  music  in  all  idioms, 
including  operas,  symphonies,  jazz  pieces,  rock  cantatas  and  concertos. 
The  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein, 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  no.  2  'Titans'  in  1959. 

A.H.R.] 


August  19       9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
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including  the  premiere  of 
new  works  by  Barbara  Kolb* 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Jurg  Wyttenbach* 


*commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
Paul  Fromm,  President 

programs  subject  to  change 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  several  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  con- 
ductors at  Besancon;  one  of  the  judges 
was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to 
Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student. 
The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received 
the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as 
the  outstanding  young  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant 
conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the 
orchestra  in  several  concerts.  The  same 
summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  con- 
certs in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese 
Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  is 
devoting  the  present  season  to  guest  con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos]  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  and  was  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the 
1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  later  last  season  was  guest 
conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras, 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  becomes 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony this  fall.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA. 

SEIJI   OZAWA 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  who 
makes  his  first  appearance  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  this  weekend, 
was  born  in  Spain  of  German  parents. 
After  studies  at  the  Bilbao  and  Madrid 
Conservatories,  he  completed  his  musical 
training  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in 
Munich,  where  he  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  and  was  awarded  the  Richard 
Strauss  prize  by  the  City.  In  1959,  still  in 
his  mid-twenties,  he  became  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Bilbao  Symphony.  Three 
years  later  he  became  musical  director  of 
the  National  Orchestra  in  Madrid,  a  post 
he  still  holds,  although  much  of  his  time 
is  now  spent  guest  conducting  outside 
Spain.  During  recent  years  he  has  con- 
ducted many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  New  Philharmonia,  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tionale  in  Paris,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
the  Stuttgart  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  He  has  also 
appeared  at  many  of  the  European  music 
festivals.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  has 
made  many  recordings  on  the  Angel  and 
London  labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

HUGUETTE  TOURANGEAU,  who  makes 
her  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  weekend,  began  her 
career  in  1964,  when  she  was  one  of  the 
finalists  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  audi- 
tions, won  the  Fischer  Foundation  Award 
and  was  given  a  contract  with  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Later  she  made  her  debut 
with  the  Montreal  Symphony  —  appropri- 
ately enough,  since  she  is  a  native  of  Can- 
ada—  in  opera  as  Mercedes  in  Carmen, 
and  in  symphonic  music  as  soloist  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony.  During  the 
1965-1966  season  she  toured  with  the 
National  Opera  Company,  singing  Carmen 
and  other  roles  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  1967  she  sang  Carmen  again, 
this  time  with  the  New  York  City  Opera. 
Since  that  time  she  has  sung  with  opera 
companies  and  orchestras  in  America  and 
Europe,  the  Seattle,  Boston,  Chicago  Lyric, 
Vancouver,  Philadelphia  Lyric  and  Ham- 
burg State  Opera  Companies,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Toronto  Symphonies  among 
them.  Her  many  roles  include  Urbain  in 
Les  Huguenots,  Suzuki  in  Madama  Butter- 
fly, Cherubino  in  The  marriage  of  Figaro, 
Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni,  Maddalena  in 
Rigoletto,  Cassandra  in  La  prise  de  J  role 
and  the  title  role  in  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare. 


Huguette   Tourangeau    has    made   several 
recordings  on  the  London  label. 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  was  a  student  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  and  is  Artist-in- 
residence  at  Tanglewood  this  summer. 
She  has  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
singing  in  opera,  with  orchestras  and  in 
recital.  Her  repertoire,  which  ranges  from 
the  Baroque  to  the  contemporary,  is 
enormous.  She  has  appeared  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  at  Glyndebourne,  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  across  the  United 
States.  Phyllis  Curtin's  recent  roles  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  include 
the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mis- 
tress Ford  in  Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meister- 
singer  and  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes. 
Phyllis  Curtin's  many  recordings  are  on 
the  RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach 
Guild  and  CRI   labels. 


ROSALIND  ELIAS,  leading  mezzo-soprano 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  is  the  young- 
est child  of  a  family  from  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  then  was  immediately  offered 
parts  at  the  Metropolitan.  In  the  1957- 
1958  season  she  took  the  role  of  Erica  in 
the  new  American  opera  Vanessa,  and 
from  that  time  on  she  took  increasingly 
important  parts.  Meanwhile  she  was  en- 
gaged by  many  of  the  world's  leading 
opera  companies,  those  in  Salzburg, 
Monte  Carlo,  Marseilles,  Buenos  Aires 
and  Geneva  among  them.  She  has  also 
appeared  with  orchestras,  including  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Rosalind  Elias'  large  repertoire  in- 
cludes Carmen,  Amneris  in  Aida,  Dalila 
in  Samson  and  Dalila,  Octavian  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  Prince  Orlofsky  in  Die 
Fledermaus  and  Laura  in  La  gioconda,  to 
name  only  a  few  of  her  nearly  forty  roles. 
She  has  made  many  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Columbia. 


TERESA  STRATAS  came  to  the  world  of 
opera  by  way  of  night  clubs  and  radio. 
Born  in  Toronto,  she  sang  from  her  child- 
hood and  made  her  professional  radio 
debut  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  She  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
and  after  graduation  sang  Mimi  in  La 
Boheme  with  the  Toronto  Opera.  A  year 
later  she  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
National  Auditions,  and  made  her  debut 
with  the  company  as  Poussette  in  Manon. 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  HUGUETTE  PHYLLIS 

DE   BURGOS  TOURANGEAU  CURTIN 


ROSALIND 
ELIAS 
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TERESA 
STRATAS 


Engagements  followed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world:  she  sang  at  the  Athens  Festival,  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  Opera, 
the  Munich  State  Opera,  the  Bolshoi 
Opera  in  Moscow  and  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  Meanwhile  she 
continued  performing  regularly  at  the 
Metropolitan,  where  her  roles  have  in- 
cluded Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Nedda  in  Pagliacci,  Sardulla  in  The  last 
Savage,  the  Composer  in  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos,  Liu  in  Turandot  and  Cio-Cio-San 
in  Madama  Butterfly.  Teresa  Stratas  makes 
her  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  weekend. 


GEORGE  SHIRLEY,  who  was  a  student  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  here  at  Tan- 
glewood,  and  who  has  appeared  on  many 
occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra during  recent  years,  was  born  in 
1934  in  Indiana.  Music  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  his  early  life,  and  during  his 
army  service  he  started  serious  vocal 
studies.  In  the  following  two  years  he 
won  several  important  prizes  and  made 
his  operatic  debut  in  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  After  winning  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  auditions  in  1961  he  made  his 
debut  with  the  company  as  Ferrando  in 
Cos!  fan  tutte. 

During  the  years  since  George  Shirley  has 
been  a  regular  member  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Company,  has  sung  leading 
roles  with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  at  the 
Glyndebourne  Festival  and  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  He  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  many  of  the 
world's  leading  orchestras,  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  London 
Symphony  among  them.  His  recital  tours 
are  regularly  sold  out.  He  has  made  many 
recordings  for  RCA,  Columbia,  Angel, 
Decca  and  Philips. 


TOM  KRAUSE,  who  made  his  debut  in 
this  country  in  1963  when  he  took  part  in 
the  first  American  performances  of  Brit- 
ten's War  requiem  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction, 
was  born  in  Finland.  Originally  he  plan- 
ned a  career  in  medicine,  but  decided 
after  studies  at  Helsinki  to  turn  to  sing- 
ing. He  went  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Music,  and  after  graduation  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  by  the  Stadttische  Oper  in 
Berlin.    He   was   soon    in    demand    in    all 


parts  of  Europe  in  opera  and  concert,  and 
gave  many  lieder  recitals.  Over  the  years 
he  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's 
leading  opera  companies  and  orchestras, 
among  them  Bayreuth,  Salzburg,  Glynde- 
bourne, La  Scala,  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
the  Toronto  Symphony.  He  is  now  leading 
baritone  of  the  Hamburg  Opera  Com- 
pany. His  large  repertoire  ranges  from 
Handel  to  Humphrey  Searle:  the  latter 
wrote  the  title  role  of  his  opera  Hamlet 
for  Tom  Krause.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  this  last  season,  he  gave  several 
performances  as  the  Count  in  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  and  has  been  heard  in  recital 
recently  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Tom  Krause  has  made 
many  recordings  for  London  and  RCA. 


EZIO  FLAGELLO,  a  native  of  New  York, 
most  recently  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1967,  when 
he  took  part  in  performances  of  Verdi's 
Requiem  and  music  from  Act  three  of 
Wagner's  Die  Walkure.  As  a  boy  he  had 
ambitions  to  be  a  dentist,  but  learnt  to 
play  the  violin  and  piano  in  his  spare 
time.  As  his  voice  matured,  he  studied 
with  Friedrich  Schorr.  Later  he  went  to 
Italy  to  complete  his  studies,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  Teatro  dell'  Opera  in 
Rome.  After  winning  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air,  he  made  his 
debut  with  the  company  in  Tosca  in  the 
fall  of  1957.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
a  regular  singer  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association,  and  is  now  a  leading 
bass.  Meanwhile  he  has  appeared  with 
many  other  opera  companies  and  or- 
chestras, among  them  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  the  Philadelphia  Lyric,  the  Dallas 
Civic,  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  Associa- 
tion, the  Opera  Guild  of  Miami,  and  the 
symphony  orchestras  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  and  Ber- 
lin. Earlier  this  year  Ezio  Flagello  made 
his  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  singing  Don 
Alfonso  in  Lucrezia  Borgia.  His  many  re- 
cordings are  on  the  RCA,  London,  Co- 
lumbia, DGG,  Scope,  Internos  and  Delphi 
labels. 


PETER  SERKIN,  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  this 
weekend,  was  born  in  1947.  He  entered 
the  Curtis  Institute  at  the  age  of  eleven 
and  studied  there  for  six  years  with  Lee 
Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  his 
father  Rudolf  Serkin.  During  recent  years 


he  has  appeared  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  with  orchestras,  chamber 
groups  and  in  solo  recital.  Among  the 
ensembles  with  which  he  has  played  are 
the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Eng- 
lish Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  symphonies  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
London  and  Toronto  and  with  the  Japan, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and  New  York 
Philharmonics,  as  well  as  the  Budapest, 
Guarneri  and  Galimir  String  Quartets.  He 
has  appeared  at  the  Casals  Festivals  in 
Prades  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  has  toured 
Eastern  cities  with  'Music  from  Marlboro'. 
Peter  Serkin  has  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA. 


CORKY  SIEGEL'S  HAPPY  YEAR  BAND 
make  their  first  appearance  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  this  weekend.  Corky  Sie- 
gel,  who  plays  harmonica  and  piano,  is 
twenty-six.  He  studied  music  for  five 
years  at  Roosevelt  University,  where  he 
met  jim  Schwall,  now  twenty-seven,  who 
was  a  composition  student.  Together  they 
formed  the  Siegel-Schwall  Blues  Band, 
recorded  three  albums,  toured  the  coun- 
try and  in  July  1966  performed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  at  Ravinia.  Corky  and 
Jim  then  split  up  and  each  formed  his 
own  band.  In  October  last  year  Corky's 
new  band  played  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Jim  and  Corky  again  joined 
forces  and  are  now  together  again  in 
Corky  Siegel's  Happy  Year  Band.  Other 
members  of  the  group  are  Al  Radford, 
twenty-six  year  old  bass  player,  who  has 
played  with  many  different  artists,  includ- 
ing Dinah  Washington,  Brook  Benton  and 
Martha  and  the  Vandellas;  and  Shelly 
Plotkin,  twenty-four  year  old  drummer, 
who  also  studied  at  Roosevelt  University 
and  performed  in  the  Chicago  production 
of  Hair. 


THE  CHORUS 

The  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
formed  last  January  under  the  direction  of 
John  Oliver,  director  of  choral  activities 
for  Tanglewood  1970.  The  sixty  members 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
have  rehearsed  each  week  during  the 
spring  in  Boston.  They  made  their  first 
appearance  last  April  in  Symphony  Hall, 
when  they  took  part  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein. 
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CORKY  SIEGEL  and 
JIM  SCHWALL 
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Boston's  longest  running  show 

is  weekending  in  Lenox  too. 

An  improvised  revue  with  music 

directed  by  Allan  Albert. 

Shows  Friday  &  Saturday  at  9pm  &  1 1pm. 

Refreshments  served.  $3.50  cover  per  show. 

Also 

iFTOfposinnoNi 

FOR  CHILDREN  oHIGH  POINT 

The  country's  only 

completely  improvised 

musical  show  for  children. 

Friday  afternoons  outside  at  2pm.  $1 .50 


PITT5FIELD 

West  Mountain  Rd. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

Reservations: 

413-637-2587 

HIGH    /££^3zf/ 

point rj           L/ 

mf LENOX 

THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 
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270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LI  2-7800 


OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


OPEN 
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|9-5:30P.M. 
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Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps , 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Wooden  ware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather-vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Bugs,  Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upnolstered&  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 
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Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 

Herbs  ind  Spices 


Old-Fashloned 

Candy 


Choice  Cheeses 
Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


Imported  Delicacies    Gourmet  Foods 
Papeteries  Maple  Products 

In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  Stocktridge  Bead,  Boute  7 
1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone:  113-528-1500 


Remember,   you    haven  t   tern    the    Berkshire*   if  you 
Haven  »  seen    JENIFER   HO(  St! 
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STEREO   8   TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 
BEETHOVEN 


BRAHMS 


BRAHMS 


MAHLER 


MAHLER 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  3 
Leonore  Overture 


Symphony  no.  1 


'Eroica' ) 
3  no.  3  j 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


Symphony  no.  1 


Symphony  no.  6 


Music   from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     Suite  from  'Le  coq  d'or'         I 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  ) 


STRAUSS  Dance  of  the  seven  veils, 

interlude  and  final  scene  from 
Salome;  Awakening  scene  from 
The  Egyptian  Helen  (with  Leontyne 
Price) 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
BERLIOZ  Munch  conducts  Berlioz 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAUSS 


Romeo  a 
Till  Eulensp 


nd  Juliet  \ 
ispiegel    ) 


under  the  direction  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  4 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LMBZ/D 


R8S-1058 


R8S-1030 


R8S-5055 


R8S-1080 


R8S-5038 


R8S-1088 


R8S-1031 


R8S-1042 


R8S-5050 


R8S-1018 


R8S-1019 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday  July  12 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
for  program  see  page 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Wednesday  July  15 
2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


Thursday  July  16 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Friday  July  17 
7  pm 

Shed 


9  pm 

Shed 


Saturday  July  18 

10.30  am 

Shed 


2.30  pm 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FACULTY  RECITAL 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
GILBERT  KALISH     piano 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Youth  concert 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  VOCAL  MUSIC  CONCERT 
Music  for  solo  voice  and  vocal  ensembles, 
including  works  of  Berg,  Webern,  Bartok 
and  Richard  Strauss 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 

Piano  music  by  Mozart  and  Messaien 

YUJI  TAKAHASHI 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN      Symphony  no.  86  in  D 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  A  K.  488 

YUJI  TAKAHASHI 
BRITTEN     Serenade  for  tenor,  horn  and  strings  op.  31 

JOHN  ALEXANDER 

JAMES  STAGLIANO 
IBERT  Divertissement  (1930) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 

INSTITUTE  CONCERT 

Performances  by  members  of  the  Institute's 

programs  in  music,  drama  and  dance 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MOZART     Serenade  no.  10  in  B  flat 

for  13  wind  instruments     K.  361 

MOZART     Piano  concerto  in   D  minor     K.  466 
LIU   KRAUS 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday  July  19 

10  am 

Chamber  Music  Hal 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Music  for  small  ensembles 
performed  by  members  of  the  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  no.  98  in  B  flat 

J.  S.   BACH        Cantata  no.  51   'Jauchzet  Gott' 

KRENEK  Concert  aria  'Die  Nachtigall' 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE 
STRAVINSKY     Suite  from  'Pulcinella' 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1970 
FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  WEEKS 

FOURTH  WEEK 


programs  subject  to  change 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts:  general  admission  $4;  reserved 
seats  $5,  $6,  $7;  box  seat  $6. 

Tickets  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ- 
ment in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
one  dollar  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership 
in  the  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 


July  24 

Friday 

7  pm 

Prelude 

Songs  by  Copland, 

Faure,  Schubert 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

RYAN  EDWARDS 

9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

AARON  COPLAND 

BUSONI 

Rondo  Arlecchinesco 

COPLAND 

Dance  Panels 

COPLAND 

Clarinet  concerto 

CERVASE  DE  PEYER 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  5 

July  25 

Saturday 

10.30  am 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

JORGE  MESTER 

CPE  BACH 

Sinfonia  in  D 

STRAUSS 

Suite  'Le  bourgeois 

gentilhomme' 

MOZART 

'jupiter'  symphony 

July  26 

Sunday 

2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

KENNETH 

SCHERMERHORN 

HAYDN 

'Hen'  symphony 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  K.  459 

STRAVINSKY 

Concerto  in  D 

for  strings 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

'Mozartiana' 

FIFTH  WEEK 

July  31 

Friday 

7  pm 

Prelude 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

JULES  ESKIN 

RICHARD  GOODE 

9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

conductor 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture  'Leonore  no.  3' 

Piano  concerto  no.  2 

CLAUDE  FRANK 

'King  Stephen'  overture 

Symphony  no.  8 

August  1 

Saturday 

10.30  am 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

conductor 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

'Coriolan'  overture 
Piano  concerto  no.  4 
ANDRE  WATTS 
Symphony  no.  4 

August  2  Sunday 

2.30  pm  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
ANTAL  DORATI     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

'Egmont'  overture 
Piano  concerto  no.  3 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 
Symphony  no.  7 

programs  subject  to  change 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1   1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22  Friday  afternoons 
22  Saturday  evenings 
10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

5 
5 

Wednesday  evenings 
Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will 
New  Haven,  Storrs 

also  give 
Hartford 

five  concerts 
and  Washin 

in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
gton. 

as 

well 

as 

concerts  in 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 

May  and  June  1971 


CHARLES   RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about  the  Orchestra's 
ninetieth   anniversary   season,   please   write  to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH   SEASON   1969-1970 

TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

THIRTY-THIRD  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE   P.   FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODCKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER     Chairman 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Vice-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

ALLEN  G.   BARRY 

LEO  L.   BERANEK 

DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GARDNER  L.   BROWN 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL   III 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.   ELLIOTT 
PAUL   FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH  JR 
MRS  C   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.   SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS   LOUIS   I.   KANE 


GEORGE   H.   KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.   NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID   R.   POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN   M.   PUSEY 
MRS   FAIRFIELD   E.   RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.   REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE   R.   ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEY  S.  STONEMAN 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C  ZIEGLER 


CHAIRMEN   OF  THE   BOARDS  OF  SELECTMEN   (ex  officio) 


ROBERT  G.  WILLIAMS 
Stockbridge 


JOHN   PIGNATELLI 
Lenox 


ANDREW  JAOUEN 
Lee 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 

HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

JAMES   F.   KILEY 
Tanglewood  Superintendent 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 

copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN    Y.  SCHOFER 
Press  and  Public 

Information 


TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\e  Outperformer  that  fulfills  the  impossible  dream 


Here's  the  brilliant  realization  of  sound,  beyond  your 
fondest  dream.  The  new  Pioneer  SX-990  solid  state 
AM-FM  multiplex  stereo  receiver  was  designed  with  you 
in  mind.  Thoroughly  flexible,  you  can  plan  a  complete 
stereo  system  around  it.  Rated  according  to  the  Institute 
of  High  Fidelity  standards  (as  all  Pioneer  units  are),  it 
contains   top   quality  circuitry  plus   many    refinements 


found  only  in  much  more  expensive  units.  Versatile,  it 
offers:  2  phono,  tape  monitor,  microphone,  auxiliary  and 
main  amplifier  inputs.  Outputs  for  two  pairs  of  speakers 
make  it  ideal  as  a  power  source  for  any  fine  stereo  sys- 
tem. Elegantly  styled  in  an  oiled  walnut  cabinet,  it's  the 
perfect  complement  to  the  most  discriminating  decor. 
Hear  it  at  your  local   Pioneer  dealer.  Only  $299.95 


CD  PIONEER 


PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORPORATION,  140  Smith  Street,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  11735  •   (516)  694-7720 

West   Coast:   1335    West   134th   Street,    Gardena,    Calif.   90247  /    (213)    323-2374   &   321-1076    •    In    Canada:   S.    H.    Parker   Co.,   Ontario 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Alfred  Krips 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Karl  Zeise 

contra  bassoon 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Max  Winder 

Stephen  Geber 

Harry  Dickson 

Carol  Procter 

horns 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Jerome  Patterson 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Noah  Bielski 

Herman  Silberman 

Harry  Shapiro 

Stanley  Benson 

basses 

David  Ohanian 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Thomas  Newell 

Alfred  Schneider 

Henry  Portnoi 

Paul  Keaney 

Julius  Schulman 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Joseph  Hearne 

Raymond  Sird 

Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 

trumpets 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

John  Barwicki 

Roger  Voisin 

Buell  Neidlinger 

Andre  Come 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Goguen 

second  violins 

flutes 

trombones 

Clarence  Knudson 

William  Marshall 

William  Gibson 

Michel  Sasson 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

William  Waterhouse 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Ayrton  Pinto 

tuba 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

Michael  Vitale 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

John  Korman 

Christopher  Kimber 

oboes 

Everett  Firth 

Spencer  Larrison 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

Hugh  Matheny 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 

english  horn 

Thomas  Gauger 

violas 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Frank  Epstein 

Burton  Fine 

harps 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

Eugene  Lehner 

Ann  Hobson 

George  Humphrey 

Gino  Cioffi 

Jerome  Lipson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Robert  Karol 

Peter  Hadcock 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

fb  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Robert  Barnes 

Yizhak  Schotten 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 

BASF 


more 


Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  . . . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  . . . 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

a 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 
OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 
POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Barn  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours.-  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mon.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm- and- craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO   5 
ADULTS  $1.50 -CHILDREN   5 Or 

(Kitchen  Festival  Aug.  3-8 ) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  41 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMOD ATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD  . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion  . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  SkA 

ft  fiie  Berkshires 


So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer  —  Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  12  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walker  Street,  Lenox 
One  block   east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 
or  Call    (413)    637-2676   or 

Isgood  Realty — (413)    443-4416 


TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


.  .with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends  at 
$25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends  con- 
certs, without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same  privileges. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  for  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT.  For  additional  information, 
you  are  invited  to  visit  the  Friends  office  near  the  Main  Gate. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 

Miss  Margo  Miller 


Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkettjr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  John  H.  P.  Gould 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  Stern 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
V/'ce-cha/rman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlister  Jr 
John  T.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Hendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
Jack  Talbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 
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under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS  LSC 

Symphony  no.  1  2711 

Symphony  no.  2  2809 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture  2936 

Symphony  no.  4  3010 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records)                          6186 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn)  2724 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein)  2917 
Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with  )    ^  records                7054 

Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)  ) 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic'  2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein)  2681 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter)  2954 

Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with  3014 

DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


S   * 


WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 
Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)   (5  records) 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical   perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston   Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston   Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is   the   official    piano   of  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the    Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is    the   official    photographer   to    the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


HIGH     /f  Mu- 
POINT  ^ 


LENOX 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


(&LJ873 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 
Berkshire  Common 

and  now  the 
Berkshires 


have  everything!  W 


Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 

Berkshire  Common 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER    Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Fridayjuly171970at7pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


YUJI  TAKAHASHI     piano 


BACH 


Partita  no.  3  in  A  minor     S.  827 

Fantasia 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Burlesca 

Scherzo 

Gigue 


BACH 


Partita  no.  6  in  E  minor     S.  830 

Toccata 

Allemande 

Courante 

Air 

Sarabande 

Tempo  di  gavotta 

Gigue 


MESSIAEN 


Canteyodjaya 


Yuji  Takahashi  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

His  star  has  become 

fixed  in  the 

firmament  of 

master  conductors. 

Roger  Dettmer 
Chicago  American 


ItCil 

TORU  TAKEMITSU 


RED  SEAL 


•STERISM  i« 

puiKi  aod  orchntra 
YUJI  1AKAH«SHI,  pu.i.1 


REQUIEM  i. 

itriaf,  crchcilr  j 


mem  ,      ™E  DORIAN 
IS."     H0R.ZON 

far  17  slrmts 


SEIJI  0ZAWA/T0R0NT0  SYMPHONY 


nc/i 


RED  SEAL 


Chicago  syM^o/y/y 

tworks 


RCiIRecords 


land  Tapes 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  17  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  86  in  D 

Adagio  -  allegro  spiritoso 
Capriccio:  largo 
Minuetto 
Finale 


MOZART 


Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Presto 


intermission 


YUJI  TAKAHASHI 


BRITTEN  Serenade  for  tenor,  horn  and  strings     op.  31 

JOHN  ALEXANDER     tenor 
JAMES  STAGLIANO     horn 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


IBERT 


Divertissement  (1930) 

Introduction  -  Cortege  -  Nocturne 
Valse  -  Parade  -  Finale 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Yuji  Takahashi  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  18 

The  text  of  the  poems  included  in  Britten's  Serenade  begins  on  page  20 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD     LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


ftfe^** 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Saturday  July  18  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


MOZART 


Serenade  no.  10  in  B  flat  for  thirteen  wind 
instruments     K.  361 

Largo  -  allegro  molto 

Menuetto 

Adagio 

Menuetto:  allegretto 

Romanze:  adagio 

Thema  mit  variationen 

Rondo:  allegro  molto 


intermission 


MOZART 


Piano  concerto  in  D  minor     K.  466 

Allegro 

Romance 

Rondo:  allegro  assai 

LILI   KRAUS 


Lili  Kraus  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  22 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 
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DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 
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3017 
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HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 


MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  36  'Linz';  Symphony  no.  39 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 


RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


3030 


2673 


3097 
2694 
7030 


2667 
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STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 


2641 
2849 


2725 


ti\i< 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Peelman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


.3f$£M 
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VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Sunday  July  19  1970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  98  in  B  flat 

Adagio  -  allegro 
Adagio  cantabile 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Presto 


BACH 


Cantata  no.  51  'Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen' 
for  soprano  and  orchestra  with  trumpet 
obbligato 

Aria:  Jauchzet  Gott 

Recitative:  Wir  beten  zu  dem  Tempel 

Aria:  Hochster,  mache  deine  Gute 

Choral:  Sei  Lob  und  Preis 

Aria:  Alleluja 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE     soprano 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 


intermission 

KRENEK  Concert  aria  'Die  Nachtigall' 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  the  ballet  Tulcinella' 

Sinfonia 

Serenata 

Scherzino  -  allegro  -  andantino 

Tarantella 

Toccata 

Gavotta  con  due  variazioni 

Duetto 

Minuetto  -  finale 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  23 
The  text  and  translation  of  Jauchzet  Cott  are  printed  on  page  24 
The  text  and  translation  of  Die  Nachtigall  are  printed  on  page  26 
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The 

RED 
LIOIV 
IIVIN 


SINCE    1773 


Praiseworthy  food 
served  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night.  Spacious  rooms. 
Widow  Bingham's  Tav- 
ern bar  open  one  hour 
before  noon.  Music  and 
dancing  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  eve- 
nings in  The  Lion's  Den. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

298-5545 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


JB2 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Program  notes  for  Friday  July  1 7 

JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 
Symphony  no.  86  in  D 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  Mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  estimation  as 
compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital, 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy 
in  1786  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival  organization, 
which  was  often  patronized  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  for  a  series  of 
symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  Symphony  in  D 
was  the  fifth  of  them  which  he  sent  to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  skyblue 
ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs, 
which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of  the  Con- 
cert de  la  loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs  were 
mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur  players 
were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the 
eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in 
as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  place  in  surrounding 
tiers  of  seats.  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court 
attended  in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally 
required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles, 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to 
place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums 
of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  introduction  to  the  Symphony  no.  86  rises,  in  the  course  of  its 
twenty-one  bars,  to  a  fortissimo  climax  of  unusual  melodic  intensity. 
The  lingering  dominant  at  last  releases  the  spritely  principal  theme, 
allegro  spiritoso,  carried  by  the  violins,  with  a  punctuation  of  loud 
resilient  chords  from  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  no  more  than 
a  recurring  melodic  foil  and  undergoes  no  development.  The  slow 
movement,  a  largo  from  which  the  trumpets  and  timpani  are  omitted, 
was  labeled  by  the  composer  'capriccio'.  The  word  does  not  here 
involve  formal  looseness,  but  a  constant  return  to  the  single  main 
theme  with  its  pointed  opening  of  the  common  arpeggio  in  G  major. 
Yet  each  recurrence  engenders  new  thoughts  ■ — a  rare  exhibition  of  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  master.  The  freedom  of  fantasy  implied 
in  the  title  may  be  found  in  these  momentary  excursions  and  in  some 
sudden  and  daring  modulations.  The  minuet,  allegretto,  sets  a  flowing 
trio  in  pleasing  contrast  to  a  lively  first  part.  The  sparkling  staccato 
theme  of  the  finale  is  carried  through  the  formal  prescription  of  the 
sonata  form. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


1756-1791 


A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the  winter  of  1785-86  will  show  to 
what  efforts  he  was  put  to  budget  his  small  household  and  his  pleasures. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  had  just  ventured  upon  his  most  cherished  project 
—  The  marriage  of  Figaro.  The  father  wrote  to  Marianne  on  Novem- 
ber 2  that  her  brother  was  'up  to  his  ears'  in  Figaro  —  he  had  shifted 
all  of  his  pupils  to  afternoon  hours  in  order  to  have  his  mornings  free 
for  uninterrupted  progress  on  his  opera.  Meanwhile,  he  had  much  else 
to  do.  There  was  Der  Schauspieldirector,  the  one-act  opera-travesty, 
which  he  must  compose  for  a  performance  at  Schonbrunn  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  There  was  a  performance  of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he  super- 
vised for  Prince  Augsperg,  writing  two  new  numbers.  Then  there  were 
innumerable  concerts,  for  some  of  which  he  must  write  new  works. 
In  addition  to  the  three  pianoforte  concertos,  the  composition  of  other 
instrumental  music  had  kept  the  inexhaustible  Mozart  from  finishing  his 
musical  setting  of  Beaumarchais.  He  put  his  last  touches  to  the  score 
of  Figaro  just  before  its  performance  on  May  11  1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents  but  a  part  of  his  activities 
during  the  six  months  in  question.  The  scores  as  such  usually  brought 
him  no  income,  which  had  to  be  derived  from  their  performance  at 
an  endless  round  of  concerts.  Besides  the  public  performances,  there 
was  a  considerable  vogue  for  private  concerts  in  the  houses  of  the 
Viennese  nobility.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  would  be  proud  to 
entertain  his  friends  with  music-making  by  the  celebrated  Mozart, 
and,  let  us  hope,  rewarded  him  well  for  his  services. 

The  A  major  Concerto  was  finished  on  March  2  1786,  and  is  the  second 
of  the  three  composed  for  the  Lenten  concerts  of  that  year.  An  illumi- 
nating study  of  the  concerto  is  to  be  found  in  Alfred  Einstein's  'Mozart, 
His  Character  and  His  Work',  a  part  of  which  is  here  quoted: 

'In  the  A  major  Concerto  Mozart  again  succeeded  in  meeting  his  public 
half-way  without  sacrificing  anything  of  his  own  individuality.  He 
never  wrote  another  first  movement  so  simple  in  its  structure,  so 
"normal"  in  its  thematic  relations  between  tutti  and  solo,  or  so  clear 
in  its  thematic  invention,  even  where  it  makes  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  counterpoint,  or  contains  rhythmic  peculiarities.  The  key  of 
A  major  is  for  Mozart  the  key  of  many  colors.  It  has  the  transparency 
of  a  stained-glass  window.  There  are  relations  between  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  and  the  Clarinet  quintet.  Not  without  reason 
are  there  no  trumpets  and  timpani.  But  there  are  also  darker  shadings 
and  concealed  intensities,  which  the  listener  interested  only  in  pleasant 
entertainment  misses  altogether.  Already  in  this  movement  there  is  a 
threatening  touch  of  F  sharp  minor,  and  the  whole  Andante  is  in  that 
key,  which  Mozart  otherwise  avoided.  The  latter  movement  is  short, 
but  it  contains  the  soul  of  the  work.  .  .  .  The  Presto  seems  to  intro- 
duce a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  a  dark  and  musty 
room.  The  gaiety  of  this  uninterrupted  stream  of  melody  and  rhythm 
is  irresistible.' 
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In  this  performance  Yuji  Takahashi  plays  the  cadenzas  written  by  Mozart. 


BENJAMIN   BRITTEN     born  1913 
Serenade  for  tenor,  horn  and  strings     op.  31 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two  in  Europe  Benjamin  Britten 
left  his  native  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was  to  remain 
here  until  the  spring  of  1942.  During  the  last  six  months  of  his  visit,  a 
period  when  he  was  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  him  back  to  England, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  gave 
several  performances  of  the  Sinfonia  da  requiem.  When  the  two  musi- 
cians met,  Koussevitzky  asked  why  Britten  had  not  yet  tackled  the 
writing  of  an  opera.  The  Englishman  answered  that  his  financial  position 
was  not  secure  enough  to  devote  the  needed  time  to  so  lengthy  a 
project,  although  he  was  interested  in  a  subject  taken  from  a  poem  by 
George  Crabbe,  a  surgeon  and  poet  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  subject  became,  thanks  to  a  commission   given 
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Dinmg  for  Those  Who  Know 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
SPECIALTIES 


Escargots  de  Bourgogne 

Grenouilles,  Provencale 

Le  Poussin  Farci  aux  Matrons 

Mignonettes  de  Bouef  Lucullus 


From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  9  MILES) 
TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Dinner 


Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  2:00  to  10:30  p.m. 


Your  Hosts 
Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 


QUEECHY  LAKE     •     CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


PAINTINGS 

GRAPHICS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

CRAFTS 


ThePHlLBRlCKS 

and  other! 

An  old  red  barn  where  you 
are  welcome  to  browse  — 
where  you  may  find  miniature 
etchings,  oil  paintings,  large 
abstracts,  dye  transfer  and  black 
and  white  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, woodcuts,  serigraphs, 
collographs,  ornamental  alumi- 
num, sterling  silver  charms  and 
pins,  stained  glass,  small  animal 
sculpture,  and  other  treasures. 
Contemporary  and  traditional. 

OPEN  SUMMER  MONTHS 
Weekdays  10-5 

Sundays  1-5 
Closed  Mondays 

WESTENHOOK 


GALLERY 


SOUTHERN 
BERKSHIRES 

Rt.7      Sheffield  Massachusetts 


Britten  soon  afterwards  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the 
opera  Peter  Grimes,  first  performed  in  London  in  June  1945,  and  in 
America  the  following  year,  here  at  Tanglewood,  by  members  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

The  year  after  he  returned  to  England,  Britten  composed  the  Serenade 
for  tenor,  horn  and  strings  for  Peter  Pears  and  Dennis  Brain.  It  was  the 
only  major  work  he  wrote  between  his  departure  from  the  United 
States  and  the  completion  of  Peter  Grimes.  The  six  poems  of  the  cycle 
are  of  different  periods,  and  the  character  of  each  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  others,  yet  the  music  is  coherent  and  unified.  Britten's  individual 
style  is  easily  recognizable  throughout  the  work,  and  the  writing  for 
the  solo  instrument  and  voice  is  masterly.  The  cycle  begins  and  ends 
with  gentle  fanfares  for  the  horn;  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
sound  of  the  untempered  overtone  series:  the  effect  is  strange  and 
magical. 
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PASTORAL 
Charles  Cotton 

The  day's  grown  old;  the  fainting 
Has  but  a  little  way  to  run, 
And  yet  his  steeds,  with  all  his  skill, 
Scarce  lug  the  chariot  down  the  hill. 

The  shadows  now  so  long  do  grow, 
That  brambles  like  tall  cedars  show; 
Mole  hills  seem  mountains,  and  the  ant 
Appears  a  monstrous  elephant. 

A  very  little,  little  flock 
Shades  thrice  the  ground  that  it 

would  stock; 
Whilst  the  small  stripling  following 

them 
Appears  a  mighty  Polypheme. 

And  now  on  benches  all  are  sat, 
In  the  cool  air  to  sit  and  chat, 
Till  Phoebus,  dipping  in  the  West, 
Shall  lead  the  world  the  way  to  rest. 

NOCTURNE 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
The  long  night  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory: 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild 

echoes  flying, 
Bugle,  blow;  answer,  echoes, 

answer,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear,  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens 

replying: 
Bugle,  blow;  answer,  echoes, 

answer,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild 

echoes  flying; 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying. 

ELEGY 
William  Blake 

O  Rose,  thou  art  sick; 
The  invisible  worm 


That  flies  in  the  night, 
In  the  howling  storm, 
Has  found  out  thy  bed  of  crimson 

joy; 

And  his  dark,  secret  love 
Does  thy  life  destroy. 

DIRGE 

Anonymous,  15th  century 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  fleet  and  candle-lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

When  thou  from  hence  away  art 

past, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
To  Whinnymuir  thou  com'st  at  last; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gav'st  hos'n  and  shoen, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  hos'n  and  shoen  thou  ne'er 

gav'st  nane, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
The  whinnes  sail  prick  thee  to  the 

bare  bane; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

From  Whinnymuir  when  thou 

may'st  pass, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
To  Brig  o'Dread  thou  com'st  at  last; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

From  Brig  o'Dread  when  thou 

may'st  pass, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
To  Purgatory  fire  thou  com'st 

at  last; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gav'st  meat  or  drink, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
The  fire  sail  never  make  thee  shrink; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  meat  or  drink  thou  ne'er 

gav'st  nane, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
The  fiie  will  burn  thee  to  the 

bare  bane; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  fleet  and  candle-lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
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HYMN 
Ben  Jonson 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and 

fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep: 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made, 
Heav'n  to  clear  when  day  did  close: 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short 

so-ever: 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 


SONNET 
John  Keats 

O  soft  embalmer  of  the  still 

midnight, 
Shutting  with  careful  fingers  and 

benign 
Our  gloom-pleas'd  eyes,  embower'd 

from  the  light, 
Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine: 
O  soothest  Sleep:  if  so  it  please 

thee,  close 
In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn  my 

willing  eyes, 
Or  wait  the  'Amen'  ere  thy  poppy 

throws 
Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities. 
Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day 

will  shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes, 
Save  from  curious  Conscience,  that 

still  lords 
Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing 

like  a  mole; 
Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards, 
And  seal  the  hushed  Casket  of 

my  Soul. 


JACQUES   IBERT     1890-1962 

Divertissement 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

During  the  summer  of  1950  Jacques  Ibert  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood.  The  Opera  Depart- 
ment's principal  production  that  year  was  his  Le  roi  d'Yvetot.  Two  years 
later  the  Department  presented  his  farcical  opera  in  one  act  Angelique. 
Ibert  was  a  prolific  composer,  though  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  teaching  at  the  Academie  de  France  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  director  for  eighteen  years  from  1937,  then  to 
the  Opera  and  Opera-comique  in  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  joint  management  in  1955. 


Divertissement  was  finished  in  1930  and  first  performed  in  Paris  on 
November  30  of  that  year.  Its  style  reflects  the  influence  of  the  impres- 
sionist and  neo-classical  composers  of  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  lively  Introduction  is  constructed  on  a  single  subject.  Two 
marches  make  up  Cortege  (the  French  word  means  simply  'procession' 
and  has  no  particular  reference  to  a  funeral  march):  the  first  is  quick, 
the  second  a  lively  theme  for  solo  trumpet.  There  is  a  sudden  quotation 
from  the  Wedding  march  of  Mendelssohn's  music  to  A  midsummer 
night's  dream,  then  the  first  march  returns. 


The  short  Nocturne  of  twenty-six  measures  is  followed  by  the  ebullient 
Valse,  in  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  The  blue  Danube  waltz  of 
Johann  Strauss.  Parade  comes  from  the  distance,  passes  and  recedes. 
In  the  Finale  the  piano  has  a  short  cadenza  of  major  second  clusters, 
then  Divertissement  ends  with  a  conventional  can-can  a  la  Offenbach, 
punctuated  by  a  series  of  dissonant  interruptions  from  the  piano. 

The  score  calls  for  flute,  piccolo,  clarinet,  bassoon,  contrabassoon,  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone,  piano,  celesta,  percussion,  3  violins,  2  violas,  2 
cellos  and  a  double  bass.  The  percussion  section  consists  of  small 
timpani,  triangle,  wood  block,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  castanets,  tam-tam  and  sifflet  a  roulette. 


At 

HeritageVillage 

we  throw  in  a  few 
extras 

And  at  no  extra  charge.  Things  like  fresh, 
clean,  country  air;  abundant,  foliage- 
packed  trees  that  gently  hug  the  small,  in- 
timate clusters  of  homes;  sparkling  ponds 
rippling  with  the  frolicking  of  ducks  and 
geese;  pleasant  walking  trails  through  the 
woods  where  small  animals  scatter  in 
playful  flight  and  birds  happily  sing  their 
pleasant  chorus.  These  and  more  are  the 
things  that  give  Heritage  Village  so  many 
extra  reasons  why  it  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  communities  in  the  country. 
And  the  people  who  live  at  Heritage  Vil- 
lage are  extra  special.  They  are  keenly  and 
lovingly  aware  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  abound  here.  They  are  exciting, 
warm  people  with  a  camaraderie  born  of 
a  mutual  respect  for,  and  admiration  of, 
the  close,  personal  bond  between  their 
homes  and  the  priceless  bounties  of  na- 
ture. And  a  love  and  respect  for  each 
other.  This  is  Heritage  Village,  an  adult 
country  community.  Write  us  at  Box  185, 
Southbury,  Conn.  Better  still,  come  visit  us. 
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Williamstown 

THEATRE 


On  Route  7  —  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Phone  Reservations:   (413)  458-8146 

16th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 

July  2-11 

THE  MAGISTRATE 

July  14-18 

SWEET  BIRD  OF  YOUTH  or 
STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE 

July  21-25 
ROSENCRANTZ  AND 
GUILDENSTERN  ARE  DEAD 

July  28- Aug.  1 
OPERATION  SIDEWINDER 

Aug.  4-8 
THE  PRICE 

Aug.  11-15 
THREE  SISTERS 

Aug.  18-22 

A  RETURN  OF  THE  SEASONS 
MOST  POPULAR  PRODUCTION 

Aug.  25-29 
A  MUSICAL 

For  information  call  or  write : 

The  Williamstown  Theatre 
Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 


ENGLISH 
FRENCH   &  AMERICAN 

ANTIQUES 

DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 
SILK  &   FABRIC  FLOWERS 


M&.H 


m\w 


LTD 

PROSPECT  HILL 

STOCKBRIDGE 

298-5578 

PLEASE  TELEPHONE   FIRST 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  18 
by  John  N.  Burk 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Serenade  no.  10  in  B  flat  for  thirteen  wind  instruments 


K.  361 


Composing  this  Serenade  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  Idomeneo  in 
Munich,  Mozart  had  plainly  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  Paris  and  Mann- 
heim about  wind  players  and  was  probably  taking  advantage  of  the 
excellent  clarinets  in  the  Munich  Opera  Orchestra  (clarinets  were  still 
rarely  encountered  at  that  time  —  Mozart  was  to  avail  himself  of  the 
instrument  later  in  Vienna  including,  as  here,  the  basset  horn  (an 
alto  clarinet)). 


Jean  Frederic  Schinck  describing  a  Stadler  Concert  in  Vienna  in  1784 
wrote:  'I  have  heard  a  piece  for  wind  instruments  in  four  movements 
by  Herr  Mozart  today.  Magnificent!  It  consisted  of  thirteen  instruments, 
including  two  clarinets,  two  basset  horns,  a  bass,  and  at  each  desk  sat  a 
master.  What  power!  What  grandeur,  nobility,  magnificence!' 


This  writer  describing  a  revised  version  made  in  Vienna  was  quicker 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  single  out  the  dominance  of  clarinet 
color  in  the  four  instruments  which  included  two  basset  horns.  Mozart 
provides  a  reedy  foil  with  the  two  oboes,  for  the  dulcet  clarinet  tone  is 
undisputed  by  the  limpid  clarity  of  flutes,  which,  if  used,  would  result 
in  a  'mixture'  in  the  high  register  unsuited  to  the  master's  immediate 
purposes.  The  addition  of  four  horns,  two  bassoons  and  a  contra-bassoon 
(the  original  score  indicated  a  double  bass,  perhaps  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  the  other  instrument  at  the  time)  made  what  was  then 
called  a  'Harmoniemusik',  useful  at  parties  and  in  vogue  for  out-door 
purposes. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  concerto  in  D  minor     K.  466 


The  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  the  minor  is  unique  in  character 
among  them  all.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  resemble  the  piano  concertos 
of  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  minor  mode.  (Mozart  had  written  two  of  his 
string  quartets  in  D  minor,  the  early  K.  173  and  K.  421  in  1783,  the 
second  of  the  Haydn  set.)  Quartets  were  for  musicians  who  knew,  con- 
certos a  bid  for  general  applause  from  hearers  who  expected  to  be 
pleasantly  entertained.  Yet  there  is  no  record  of  protest  over  this  one. 
It  was  bound  to  appeal  to  the  nineteenth  century  for  it  had  what  the 
nineteenth  century  sought  —  open  pathos,  dynamic  range,  conflict  of 
mood,  sudden  contrast.  There  is  no  note  for  note  similarity  with 
Beethoven  —  there  are  no  parts  Beethoven  could  have  written.  But 
the  Beethoven  of  the  stormy  piano  sonatas  may  have  been  stirred  by 
it  —  we  know  that  he  was  fond  of  this  concerto,  for  he  supplied  his 
own  cadenzas,  which  Lili  Kraus  will  play  in  this  performance. 


The  orchestral  prelude  opens  softly  but  ominously,  and  accumulates 
power  in  this  portentous  mood  to  a  climax  in  the  same  'march'  rhythm 
which  had  opened  four  previous  concertos  (K.  415,  451,  456,  459),  but 
here  it  becomes  sinister.  A  theme  in  plaintive  descending  appoggiatura 
by  the  oboes  is  swept  aside.  The  pianist  enters  with  a  new  theme,  gentle 
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and  pleading,  setting  up  a  struggle  between  this  and  the  orchestral 
threat  of  violence.  The  piano  makes  the  orchestral  mood  more  stormy 
by  swelling  the  sonority  with  agitated  figures.  No  mere  by-play  of 
scales  and  arpeggios  here.  The  movement  ends  darkly.  The  thesis  of 
irreconcilability  sits  strangely  on  this  composer.  The  middle  movement 
is  based  on  a  placid,  strophic  melody  in  B  flat  major,  as  if  the  troubled 
discourse  must  be  relieved  by  'romance'.  On  the  other  hand,  whether 
to  make  the  whole  work  congruous  or  to  maintain  its  duality,  the  com- 
poser interrupts  his  idyll  with  a  section  as  stormy  as  the  first  movement, 
although  thematically  different.  The  finale  is  less  tragic,  but  the  D  minor 
persists,  the  orchestra  developing  into  sudden  threatening  chords 
through  chromatic  modulation,  the  piano  again  serving  both  to  restore 
tranquility  and  to  dispel  it.  At  last  a  joyous  D  major  is  established, 
the  trumpets  and  horns  which  had  served  to  strengthen  dark  chords 
now  gleam  forth  with  their  more  usual  bright  orchestral  colors. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  19 


JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 

Symphony  no.  98  in  B  flat 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

This  Symphony  was  the  fifth  in  the  first  of  two  series  of  six,  each  com- 
posed by  Haydn  for  the  concerts  in  London  presented  by  the  violinist- 
impresario  johann  Peter  Salomon  between  1791  and  1795.  Haydn 
composed  it  in  the  English  capital  early  in  1792,  and  it  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  March  2  of  that  year.  The 
composer  presided,  according  to  custom,  at  the  cembalo  and  after- 
wards noted  in  his  diary.  '  .  .  .  the  first  and  last  Allegros  were  encort 
[sic].'  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Reminiscences  of  the  English  composer 
Samuel  Wesley,  which  seems,  according  to  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon,  to 
refer  to  the  short  keyboard  solo  in  the  finale:  'His  Performance  on  the 
Piano  Forte,  although  not  such  as  to  stamp  him  a  first  rate  artist  upon 
that  Instrument,  was  indisputably  neat  and  distinct.  In  the  Finale  of  one 
of  his  Symphonies  is  a  Passage  of  attractive  Brilliancy,  which  he  has  given 
to  the  Piano  Forte,  and  which  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  remembers 
him  to  have  executed  with  the  utmost  Accuracy  and  Precision.'  A 
review  of  a  later  performance  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  is  indication 
that  this  work  was  singled  out  for  special  favor:  'Every  instrument  is 
respected  by  his  Muse,  for  he  gives  to  each  his  due  proportion  of 
efficacy.  He  does  not  elevate  one  and  make  all  the  rest  contributory 
as  a  mere  accompaniment,  but  the  subject  is  taken  up  by  turns  with 
masterly  art,  and  every  performer  has  the  means  of  displaying  his  talent.' 
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Donald  Tovey  remarked  in  connection  with  this  Symphony  that  Haydn, 
for  all  his  scholarly  knowledge,  was  like  Verdi,  a  man  well  equipped  by 
experience:  'In  saying  that  Haydn  was  not  only  an  experienced  but  a 
learned  composer,  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  style  and  forms  of  this 
symphony.  The  Haydnesque  animal  spirits  are  moderated  though  not 
suppressed  in  the  first  movement  by  highly  intellectual  themes  devel- 
oped in  ways  which,  though  not  actually  more  thoughtful,  seem  more 
learned  than  usual.  .  .  .  The  slow  movement  is  one  of  Haydn's  broadest 
and  gravest  utterances.  It  might  be  called  his  requiem  for  Mozart,  the 
news  of  whose  death  had  so  deeply  shocked  him  during  his  London 
visit.' 


The  Symphony  no.  98  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings  with  solo  violin  and  cembalo  in  the 
finale. 
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CHESTERWOOD 


Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


See  Famous  Mt.  Lebanon 

SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Free  Guided  Tours  of  unique  teen- 
age historic  restoration.  Re-creates 
early  American  Shaker  industries, 
workshops,  handcrafts.  Ancient 
Shaker  looms  and  equipment  used 
for  broom-making,  weaving,  crafts, 
arts.  Original  Mt.  Lebanon  Shaker 
dwellings  and  workshops  designat- 
ed by  U.S.  Government  as  national 
landmark  for  preservation.  Shaker 
items  available  to  public. 

Free  Guided  Tours  by  teenagers, 
9:30-11:30;  2:00-5:30  (closed 
Mondays). 

At  top  of  Mt.  Lebanon  on  Route 
20  at  N.Y.-Mass.  border. 

Tel.:  Lebanon  Springs,  (N.Y.) 
518  795-2302 

No  Admission  Charge 

Shaker  Village  Work  Group 
Shaker  Rd.,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH     1685-1750 

Cantata  no.  51  'Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen'  for  soprano  and 

orchestra  with  trumpet  obbligato 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 


In  recent  years  new  light  has  been  shed  on  the  dating  of  Bach's  cantatas, 
and  it  now  seems  fairly  certain  that  'Jauchzet  Gott'  was  composed  in 
1730,  and  first  performed  on  September  17  of  that  year,  the  fifteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Scored  for  soprano,  strings,  solo  trumpet  and  continuo,  this  is  vocally 
one  of  Bach's  most  difficult  cantatas,  musically  one  of  the  greatest.  The 
trumpet  is  heard  only  in  the  opening  aria  and  the  closing  'Alleluja',  in 
each  case  as  if  it  were  the  second  soprano  voice  of  a  duet.  Both  move- 
ments are  in  C  major  —  music  of  rejoicing  and  of  great  brilliance.  'The 
soprano  part,'  writes  Arnold  Schering,  'copied  out  by  Bach  himself,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  autographs  of  the  master.  What  singer  was 
intended  for  this  difficult,  virtuoso  part,  whether  an  exquisite  young 
Thomaskirche  scholar,  or,  more  probably,  a  student  falsetto  singer 
(Philipp  Emanuel?)  is  unknown.  In  any  case  the  part  bears  witness  at  all 
times  of  an  extraordinary  art  of  baroque  ornamental  singing.  Only  with 
apprehension  does  a  singer  of  today  venture  a  complete  recital  of  this 
cantata.  To  the  accompanying  parts  Bach  also  allotted  no  easy  task.  In 
the  outside  movements  he  demands  of  the  trumpet  not  only  the  great- 
est facility  in  mastering  concertante  figurations,  but  also  a  tone  so  deli- 
cate and  silvery  that  the  solo  voice  is  never  covered.' 


The  unidentified  text  of  the  arias  and  the  intervening  recitative  derives 
partly  from  Psalms  66  and  138.  The  recitative,  which  is  accompanied  by 
strings,  leads  into  an  elaborately  phrased  andante.  In  the  second  aria, 
somber  and  anguished,  the  singer  is  supported  only  by  the  continuo. 
The  chorale  is  taken  from  the  hymn  'Nun  lob'  mein'  Seel'  by  Johann 
Gramann.  With  two  solo  violins  weaving  an  exquisite  tracery,  the  singer 
takes  the  phrases  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  brilliant  'Alleluja'  follows 
without  pause. 


ARIA 

Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen.  Was  der  Himmel  und  die  Welt  an  Geschop- 
fen  in  sich  halt,  miisse  dessen  Ruhm  erhohen,  und  wir  wollen  unserm  Gott 
gleichfalls  jetzt  ein  Opfer  bringen,  dass  er  uns  in  Kreuz  und  Not,  allezeit  hat 
beigestanden. 

Praise  Cod  in  all  lands!  Over  heaven  and  earth,  all  the  creatures  whom  he 
holds,  must  exalt  his  glory;  we  will  likewise  bring  offerings,  so  that  in  our  cross 
and  suffering,  he  will  stand  near  us. 


RECITATIVE  AND  ANDANTE 

Wir  beten  zu  dem  Tempel  an,  da  Gottes  Ehre  vvohnet,  da  dessen  Treu  so 
taglich  neu,  mit  lauter  Segen  lohnet.  Wir  preisen,  was  Er  an  uns  hat  gethan. 
Muss  gleich  der  schwache  Mund  von  seinen  Wundern  lallen,  so  kann  ein 
schlechtes  Lob  ihm  dennoch  wohl  gefallen. 

In  the  Temple  erected  to  the  glory  of  Cod,  we  pray  that  he  may  reward 
our  loyalty  with  his  open  benediction.  We  praise  him  for  all  that  he  has  done 
for  us.  Our  weak  voice  falters  before  his  marvelous  works;  and  yet  he  will 
welcome  even  our  feeble  praise. 


ARIA 

Hochster,  mache  deine  Gute  ferner  alle  Morgen  neu.  So  soil  fur  die  Vater 
treu'  auch  ein  dankbares  Gemute  durch  ein  frommes  Leben  weisen,  dass  wir 
deine  Kinder  heissen. 

All  highest,  renew  thy  favors  to  us  each  morning.  So  shall  we  show  the 
true  Father,  from  our  grateful  hearts,  our  pious  lives,  that  we  may  call  our- 
selves his  children. 
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CHORALE  AND  ALLELUIA 

Sei  Lob  und  Preis  mit  Ehren  Gott  Vater,  Sohn,  Heiligem  Geist,  der  woll'  in 
uns  vermehren,  was  er  uns  aus  Gnaden  verheisst,  dass  wir  ihm  fest  vertrauen, 
ganzlich  verlass'n  auf  ihn,  von  Herzen  auf  ihn  bauen,  dass  uns'r  Herz,  Mut  and 
Sinn  ihm  festiglich  anhangen;  drauf  singen  wir  zur  Stund':  Amen  wir  werd'n's 
erlangen,  glaub'n  wir  aus  Herzens  Grund. 

Alleiuja! 

Give  honor,  praise  and  glory  to  Cod  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Chost,  who 
by  his  mercy  has  multiplied  the  good  that  He  promised  us,  so  that  we  may 
believe  in  Him  faithfully,  wholly  submissive  to  Him,  cultivating  our  heart,  that 
our  thoughts,  feelings  and  strength  may  steadfastly  belong  to  him.  And  so  we 
join  in  singing  through  the  hours,  Amen,  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts. 

Alleluia! 


ERNST  KRENEK     born  1900 

Die  Nachtigall,  concert  aria  for  coloratura,  two  flutes  and 

strings     op.  68 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Prolific  composer,  distinguished  teacher  and  erudite  author,  Ernst 
Krenek,  who  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  next  month,  has  also 
been  a  concert  pianist  in  his  time.  He  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  of  his  Piano  concerto  no.  2 
during  1938.  His  association  with  the  Orchestra  was  renewed  two  years 
ago,  when  he  was  composer-in-residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
here  at  Tanglewood. 

Born  in  Vienna,  Krenek  studied  there  until  he  was  nineteen,  when  he 
followed  his  teacher,  Franz  Schreker,  from  the  Imperial  Academy  to 
the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin.  Schreker,  whose  early  operas 
Hans  Redlich  described  as  'crude  magic  and  erotic  mumbo-jumbo', 
composed  in  a  lush,  impressionistic  style.  Yet  Krenek's  music  at  this 
period  was  rather  spare  and  economical. 

Berlin  in  the  early  1920s  was  one  of  Europe's  most  lively  artistic  cen- 
ters, and  Krenek  met  there  many  of  his  progressive  contemporaries, 
who  in  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War  were  questioning  the 
pre-war  social  and  cultural  values.  He  ended  his  studies  with  Schreker  in 
1923,  and  began  writing  atonal  music.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
interested  in  jazz,  and  in  several  pieces  he  experimented  with  the 
fusion  of  atonal  and  jazz  idioms.  After  his  first  marriage,  to  Anna 
Mahler,  daughter  of  the  composer,  he  left  Berlin,  and  abandoned 
abstract  music.  He  turned  to  opera,  and  for  two  years  worked  as  an 
arranger,  composer  and  conductor  in  the  houses  at  Kassel  and  Wies- 
baden, where  Paul  Bekker  was  manager.  He  wrote  an  opera  Orpheus 
und  Eurydike  to  a  libretto  by  Oskar  Kokoschka,  which  Bekker  mounted 
at  Kassel  in  1926.  The  following  year  the  world  premiere  of  Jonny 
spielt  auf  took  place  in  Leipzig.  Despite  several  devastating  attacks  by 
conservative  critics,  the  opera,  which  was  written  in  pseudo-jazz- 
idiom,  had  as  its  protagonist  a  Negro,  and  which  required  the  use  of 
radio  and  a  steam  locomotive  on  stage,  was  an  immediate  hit.  Within  a 
few  years  it  was  produced  in  more  than  a  hundred  opera  houses  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

With  his  financial  position  secure,  Krenek  abandoned  his  work  at  the 
opera  house  and  settled  to  composition.  He  married  a  second  time  and 
moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived  until  1937.  For  a  time  his  music,  again 
to  quote  Hans  Redlich,  'drifted  into  the  stylistic  backwaters  of  a  kind  of 
neo-Schubertian  romanticism'.  Later  in  the  1930s  Krenek  turned  to 
Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique  of  composition,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  multi-media  experiments;  his  Karl  V,  which  had  its  first  com- 
plete performance  in  Prague  in  1938,  combined  historical  play,  mime, 
opera  and  motion  picture.  Meanwhile  his  work  had  been  banned  by 
the  Nazis  as  'cultural  Bolshevism'.  (Krenek  was  in  good  company: 
Schoenberg,  Berg,  Webern  and  Hindemith  were  among  the  other  musi- 
cians proscribed  on  the  'Red  list'.)  In  1938  Krenek  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.   It  was  the  year  of  his   performances  with   the   Boston 


DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS  .  .  . 

....  is  the  name 

of  a  program  to  give  240  Boston  Public 
School  children  an  opportunity  to 
experience  arts  of  the  highest  quality. 
Using  the  facilities  of  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  the 
Williamstown  Theatre,  thirty  children 
each  week  will  spend  four  days  during 
the  summer  meeting  with  professionals 
and  students  in  music,  the  dance,  thea- 
tre, painting  and  sculpture.  'Days  in  the 
Arts'  particularly  aims  to  give  these 
opportunities  to  children  of  limited  con- 
tact with  the  arts,  and  to  put  at  their 
disposal  some  of  the  artistic  institutions 
which  give  Berkshire  County  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  nation's  leading  region  for 
summer  cultural  events.  The  children  will 
also  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  by  swimming,  hiking,  and 
visiting   the   Pleasant  Valley   Sanctuary. 


During  their  days  here  at  Tanglewood 
the  groups  will  meet  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  students 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  functioning  of 
musical  instruments  and  will  attend 
rehearsals. 


At  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute,  they  will  see  some  of  the  great 
artistic  treasures  housed  in  Berkshire 
County;  at  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
they  will  meet  dancers  and  be  given  a 
special  workshop  in  dance;  and  at  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
theatre  from  backstage  and  actors-in- 
training  and  will  also  be  given  a  special 
theatre  workshop. 
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Symphony,  one  of  which  Hans  W.  Heinsheimer  attended,  and  of  which 
he  wrote  in  Best  regards  to  Aida  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1968): 
'[The  Piano  concerto]  was  radical,  atonal,  aggressive  music.  An  old  lady 
next  to  me  joined  in  the  polite  applause  and  then  looked  at  the  pro- 
gram. After  a  while  she  turned  to  her  husband  and  said:  "Conditions  in 
Europe  must  be  dreadful."  ' 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  Krenek  has  taught  in  many  American  uni- 
versities and  schools,  including  Vassar  College,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Hamline  University,  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  and  State  Colleges,  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  He 
became  an  American  citizen  in  1945.  He  has  continued  composing 
ceaselessly  (the  numbering  of  his  works  has  nearly  reached  the  200 
mark  and  includes  several  electronic  pieces). 

Ernst  Krenek  has  kindly  provided  the  following  note  about  Die  Nachtigall: 

'The  nightingale  was  written  in  1931.  It  is  one  of  my  last  compositions  in 
the  "neo-romantic"  vein  that  I  had  been  following  since  approximately 
1925.  Shortly  afterwards  I  began  to  explore  the  twelve-tone  technique. 
The  poem  is  a  paraphrase  by  the  great  Viennese  poet,  Karl  Kraus,  of  a 
passage  from  The  birds  by  Aristophanes/ 


DIE  NACHTIGALL  (THE  NIGHTINGALE) 
by  Karl  Kraus 

Ihr  Menschenkinder,  seid  ihr  nicht  Laub, 
verweht  im  Wald,  ihr  Gebilde  aus  Staub, 
und  vergeht  so  bald!  Und  wir  sind  immer. 

Men,  are  you  not  like  leaves, 
Scattered  in  the  wood, 
You  rise  from  dust, 
And  quickly  disappear. 
While  we  are  eternal. 

Wir  verkiinden  euch  den  Wechsel  im  Jahr, 
ihr  fragt  uns  um  Rat  und  wir  sagen  euch  wahr 
und  wir  fuhren  die  Tat.  Wir  weben  und  wissen. 

We  sing  to  you  of  the  season's  change, 

You  ask  us  for  counsel 

For  we  are  the  prophets  and  harbingers  of  change. 

We  are  full  of  life  and  knowledge. 

Ihr  habt  das  Gesetz,  wir  haben  die  Welt 

und  uns  ist  erlaubt,  was  uns  gefallt. 

O  kommt  und  glaubt!  Wir  lieben  Verliebte. 

You  are  bound  by  your  laws, 
While  the  world  is  ours 
And  we  can  do  as  we  please. 
O  come  and  believe  us! 
We  love  those  in  love. 

Zuerst  war  Eros  im  goldenen  Licht 

und  wir  wurden  im  Hag  als  sein  Hochgedicht 

am  strahlenden  Tag  von  ihm  erschaffen. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  god  of  love 
In  a  golden  light; 

We  were  created  by  him  in  a  meadow, 
His  hymn  to  the  dawning  day. 

Wir  Vogel,  vor  den  Gottern  erwacht, 
die  Tiefe  entstammt,  wir  Enkel  der  Nacht, 
vom  Tag  iiberflammt,  wir  sind  die  Liebe! 

We  nightingales,  awakened  before  the  gods, 
Came  from  the  Deep, 
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Clowing  with  the  light  of  day, 
We  are  Love. 

Translation  by  Myra  A.  Mayman 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY     born  1882 
Concert  suite  from  the  ballet  'Pulcinella' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  score: 

'The  subject  of  "Pulcinella"  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  found  at 
Naples  in  1700,  containing  a  great  number  of  comedies  which  put 
on  the  stage  the  traditional  personage  of  the  Neopolitan  folk-theater. 
The  episode  chosen  for  the  libretto  of  this  ballet  is  entitled:  "Four 
similar  Pulchinellas".' 

The  plot  is  as  follows: 

All  the  young  girls  of  the  country  are  in  love  with  Pulcinella;  the 
young  fellows,  pricked  with  jealousy,  try  to  kill  him.  At  the  moment 
when  they  think  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  they  borrow 
Pulcinella's  costume  to  present  themselves  to  their  sweethearts.  But 
the  malicious  Pulcinella  has  had  his  intimate  friend  take  his  place, 
and  this  substitute  pretends  to  die  from  the  hands  of  the  assassins. 
Pulcinella  himself  takes  the  dress  of  a  sorcerer  and  brings  his  double 
to  life.  At  the  moment  when  the  young  swains  think  they  are  relieved 
of  him  and  go  to  visit  their  loved  ones,  the  true  Pulcinella  appears 
and  arranges  all  the  marriages.  He  weds  Pimpinella,  blessed  by  his 
double,  Fourbo,  who  in  his  turn  appears  as  the  magician. 

After  the  first  performance  of  Pulcinella  in  London,  at  Covent  Garden 
June  10  1920,  the  reviewer  of  the  Times  described  the  ballet  as 
'primarily  a  means  of  showing  us  what  vitality  and  charm  there  is 
in  music  which  most  of  us  had  forgotten.  But  Stravinsky  puts  on  the 
magician's  cloak  to  resuscitate  Pergolesi,  just  as  Pulcinella  on  the  stage 
puts  on  the  magician's  cloak  (we  did  not  quite  make  out  why)  to 
resuscitate  other  Pulcinellas.  Stravinsky's  work  on  the  music  is  very 
cleverly  carried  out.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  simply  rescoring,  and  in 
this  single  instruments,  from  the  trumpet  to  the  double  bass,  are  used 
to  get  the  utmost  effect  from  the  simplest  means,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  good  technique.  But  sometimes  Stravinsky  cannot  hold 
himself  in  any  longer,  and,  kicking  Pergolesi  out  of  his  light,  defeats 
the  primary  purpose  by  interpolating  a  moment  or  two  of  sheer 
Stravinsky.' 

Stravinsky's  principal  sources  as  given  by  Robert  Craft  are  from  the 
following  works  of  Pergolesi:  the  three-act  comedy  //  fratello  inna- 
morato  (1732)  and  //  Flaminio  (1735),  and  the  twelve  trio  sonatas  for 
two  violins  and  continuo.  'All  of  Stravinsky's  copies  were  made  either 
in  the  Naples  Conservatory  or  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Mr  Craft,  describing  the  score  for  a  recording  of  the  ballet  for  Columbia 
Records  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  remarks  that  'of  course, 
Pulcinella  might  be  considered  as  a  "collaboration"  between  two 
musical  personalities  two  centuries  apart  but  it  must  be  ultimately 
considered  as  a  work  of  Stravinsky's,  as  purely  as  his  Apollo  or  the 
Septet,  or  any  other  work.' 

'Pulcinella  is  described  in  the  score  as  having  been  composed  "after" 
Pergolesi,  and  therefore  any  discussion  of  the  music  requires  a  full 
explanation  of  "after". 

'The  relation  between  the  composers  is  never  obscure.  The  melodies 
are  all  by  the  Neapolitan  master.  The  instrumentation  is  purely  Stra- 
vinsky's. The  forms  of  the  individual  pieces  have  sometimes  been 
lifted  whole  and  without  change  from  Pergolesi,  but  at  other  times 
they  have  been  expanded  or  remodelled  to  a  considerable  degree.  Their 
juxtaposition  is  entirely  the  work  of  Stravinsky.  The  harmony  —  and 
this  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  "collaboration"  —  has  been 
recomposed  but  from  the  starting  point  of  Pergolesi's  bass.' 

The  concert  suite,  which  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  a  quintet  of  solo  strings  and  string  orches- 
tra, consists  of  eleven  of  the  ballet's  original  eighteen  movements. 
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THE   CONDUCTORS 

SEIJ I  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  several  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hotcn,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  con- 
ductors at  Besancon;  one  of  the  judges 
was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to 
Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student. 
The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received 
the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as 
the  outstanding  young  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant 
conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the 
orchestra  in  several  concerts.  The  same 
summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  con- 
certs in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese 
Philharmonic  Orchestras. 


Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestras. 


At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  is 
devoting  the  present  season  to  guest  con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos!  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  and  was  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the 
1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  later  last  season  was  guest 
conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras, 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  becomes 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony this  fall.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA. 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  who  is  the 
grandson  of  Boris  and  Bessie  Thoma- 
shefsky,  founders  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre 


in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  seventeen  he  studied  piano 
with  John  Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harp- 
sichord with  Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Southern  California 
with  advanced  standing  in  1962,  and 
studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  John 
Crown.  He  was  awarded  the  Alumni 
Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the 
time  of  his  graduation. 


For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
was  conductor  of  the  Young  Musicians 
Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident 
company  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Cen- 
ter. At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts 
he  was  conductor  and  piano  soloist  dur- 
ing this  time  in  performances,  many  of 
them  premieres,  by  contemporary  com- 
posers, including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss 
and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been  pianist  in 
the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has 
prepared  the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz- 
Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  Ojai  Festival  the 
following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
was  assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez. 
He  has  been  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  for  the  past  two  summers. 


A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during  1968, 
he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Elephant 
steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968- 
1969  season  he  conducted  youth  concerts 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned  to 
Tanglewood  last  summer  as  a  Fellow  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  where  he 
conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  was  much  involved  in 
the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzedc.  Appointed 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1969-1970  season,  he  replaced  William 
Steinberg  at  the  concerts  in  New  York 
during  the  fall  when  Mr  Steinberg  became 
ill.  Subsequently  he  conducted  more  than 
thirty  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  concerts, 
and  was  recently  appointed  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  Orchestra.  Last  May  he 
made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with 
the  London  Symphony.  During  this  sum- 
mer he  conducts  at  the  Ravinia  Festival 
and    at    the    Lincoln    Center    Festival    in 


New  York.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  is 
also  the  pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  His  first  recording, 
which  includes  the  two-piano  version  of 
The  rite  of  spring,  is  on  the  Angel  label. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

Pianist  and  composer  YUJI  TAKAHASHI 
was  born  in  Tokyo  in  1938  and  studied 
composition  there  at  the  Toho  School  of 
Music.  In  1961  he  made  his  debut  in 
Japan,  substituting  for  an  indisposed 
soloist  at  a  festival  of  modern  music 
sponsored  by  the  Nippon  Broadcasting 
Company.  His  performance  caused  a 
sensation,  and  he  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Japan's  leading  ex- 
ponents of  contemporary  piano  music. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  he  spent  the  years  1963 
through  1965  in  Berlin,  where  he  became 
the  only  student  of  Iannis  Xenakis;  he 
played  the  premiere  of  Xenakis'  Eonta 
in  1964.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
New  York  on  a  grant  from  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III  Fund  to  compose  music 
using  electronic  computers.  Since  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States,  Yuji  Takahashi 
has  been  involved  in  contemporary  mu- 
sic activities  here  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  at  the  Ravinia  Music  Festival,  the 
Stratford  (Ontario)  Festival,  and  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Creative  and  Performing  Arts 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo. 


As  a  pianist  he  has  performed  many 
contemporary  works  in  recital  and  with 
ensembles  including  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestras.  He  has  given 
solo  recitals  at  the  Athens  Festival,  the 
Stockholm  Festival,  the  Oxford  Bach  Fes- 
tival, at  the  Domaine  Musical  in  Paris, 
the  Signaal  Series  in  Amsterdam,  the 
Twice  Series  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Prince- 
ton Chamber  Concerts,  and  at  Evenings 
for  New  Music  and  New  Images  of 
Sound  in  New  York.  In  1966  and  1968 
he  performed  and  spoke  at  the  UNESCO 
International  Music  Council  Congresses 
in  Manila  and  New  York.  In  1968  the 
Nippon  Symphony  gave  the  premiere  of 
his  Orphika,  a  symphonic  work  which 
that  orchestra  had  commissioned.  Two 
commissioned    works   by   Yuji   Takahashi 
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Hookailo  Studio 


Sakata 


will  be  heard  at  the  Japanese  Steel  Pa- 
vilion, and  the  Pepsi  Pavilion  at  the 
Osaka  World's  Fair  this  year.  He  has 
made  several  records  on  the  Nonesuch, 
Cardinal-Vanguard  and  RCA  labels. 

Yuji  Takahashi  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1968  when  he  was 
soloist  in  Bernstein's  The  Age  of  Anxiety. 


JOHN  ALEXANDER,  who  appeared  most 
recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
which  closed  the  1969  Berkshire  Festival, 
was  born  in  Meridian,  Mississippi.  He 
turned  to  vocal  studies  after  spending 
three  years  as  a  medical  student  at  Duke 
University  and  service  in  the  Army  Air 
Force.  Then  he  enrolled  at  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory,  which  recently  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctorate,  and  after 
graduation  made  his  debut  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company  in  1957.  He 
appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
for  the  first  time  in  1961,  and  since  that 
time  has  become  one  of  the  Company's 
leading  tenors.  Meanwhile  he  has  ap- 
peared with  many  other  opera  com- 
panies, the  Vienna  State,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  San  Antonio,  the  Cincinnati 
Zoo,  the  New  Orleans  and  Houston 
among  them,  and  with  the  many  leading 
orchestras.  John  Alexander's  recordings 
are  on  the  London,  RCA  and  Columbia 
labels. 


JAMES  STAGLIANO,  principal  horn  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born 
in  Italy.  He  went  to  Detroit  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  studied  there  with  his  uncle 
Albert  Stagliano,  principal  horn  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  under  Ossip  Galbri- 
lowitsch.  James  Stagliano  himself  joined 
the  Detroit  Symphony  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, then  played  in  the  St  Louis  Sym- 
phony, the  Chicago  Symphony  under 
Frederick  Stock,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic under  Otto  Klemperer  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Erich  Leins- 
dorf. In  1946  he  was  appointed  principal 
horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Since  that 
time  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Orchestra  on  several  occasions,  and  has 
made  recordings  on  the  Boston  label. 


LILI  KRAUS  was  born  in  Budapest.  She 
began  to  study  the  piano  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  two  years  later  was  enrolled  at 
the  Hungarian  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  her  teachers  included  Zoltan 
Kodaly  and  Bela  Bartok.  At  seventeen 
she  received  the  Academy's  highest  de- 
gree, then  moved  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory to  study  with  Eduard  Steuer- 
mann  and  Artur  Schnabel.  After  three 
years  she  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Vienna  Academy.  During  the  1930s  Lili 
Kraus  gave  recitals  and  appeared  with 
orchestras  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  made  annual  tours 
to  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa.  In  1942  she  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Japanese  in  Java  and  was 
interned  for  three  years.  After  her  libera- 
tion she  toured  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land and  was  granted  citizenship  of  the 
latter  'for  her  unrelenting  efforts  in  the 
aid  of  countries  in  need'.  Since  that  time 
Lili  Kraus  has  given  recitals  and  played 
with  orchesrtas  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
has  appeared  frequently  on  television 
and  given  master  classes  at  leading  uni- 
versities. She  has  recorded  all  the  piano 
concertos  of  Mozart  on  the  Epic  label, 
and  the  NET  program  'Lili  Kraus  and  the 
Mozart  Piano  concerti'  has  been  shown 
on   television  stations  around  the  world. 


BETHANY  BEARDSLEE,  who  has  appeared 
on  several  occasions  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  here  at  Tanglewood,  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  was  born  in  Michigan. 
She  studied  at  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  Juilliard  School  in  New 
York.  A  specialist  in  contemporary  music, 
she  was  soloist  in  the  premiere  of 
Stravinsky's  Threni,  and  in  the  first  per- 
formances of  works  by  Berg,  Babbitt, 
Schoenberg,  Webern,  Krenek  and  other 
major  American  composers.  She  has  also 
been  the  featured  soprano  with  the  New 
York  Pro  Musica,  and  sung  many  ba- 
roque and  classical  works  with  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  giving  many  solo  recit- 
als. Bethany  Beardslee  has  received  the 
Laurel  Leaf  Citation  for  modern  music 
and  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  for  concert 
soloist.  During  the  1969-1970  winter  sea- 
son she  sang  with  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Her  recordings  are 
on  the  Columbia,  CRI  and  Epic  labels. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  1970 
FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
AND  THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  CUNTHER  SCHULLER 
ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN       ADVISOR 


August  16      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER      conductor 

including  the  premiere  of  a 

new  work  by  Oily  Wilson* 

and  the  American  premiere  of 

Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso 


August  17      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER   MUSIC 


August  18      6  pm       Shed 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 
featuring  The  Fillmore  at  Tanglewood 


August  19       9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of 
new  works  by  Barbara  Kolb* 
and  Richard  Felciano* 


August  20      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


JAMES 
STAGLIANO 


LILI 

KRAUS 


BETHANY 
BEARDSLEE 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 

including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Jiirg  Wyttenbach* 


*commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  tht 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
Paul  Fromm,  President 


programs  subject  to  change 


Boris  and  Milton 
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YALE  IN   NORFOLK 

29TH  SEASON 
JULY  3-AUGUST  22 

Chamber  and  orchestra  concerts 
Fridays,  8:30  PM 

Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  25,  August  22,  2:30  PM 

Oratorio 
Haydn  "The  Seasons" 

Sunday,  August  16,  3:30  PM 

TOP  MUSICIANS  — SUPERB 
ACOUSTICS  —  HISTORIC 
SETTING  — ART  EXHIBITS 
ENGLISH  GARDENS  — FREE 
PARKING  — PICNIC  GROUNDS 

Tickets  $3,  2,1,  by  mail  or  phone 

Yale  Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art 

E.  B.  Stoeckel  Estate,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

06058.  Telephone:  203-542-5719 

Friday  PM  only:  203-542-5581 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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OPEN 

EVERY 

DAY 

|9-5:30P.M. 
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Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered^  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 
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Recapture  Yesteryear  s  Nostalgia  at 

Seth.  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned     ^P01^*4  Delicacies    Oounnet  Foods 

Candy  Fapeteries  Maple  Products 


Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


I.-T«-77-     E:3Tig-l»-rid.'e    ^.ro.»iic».rL«.    i/£a.ilcetplace 


In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  Stockoridge  Boad,  Boute  7 
1  Kile  North  of  Great  Harrington 
Telephone:  413-528 -1500 


Remrmbvr,    you    han'n't    svvn    thv    Rvrkshim    if   you 
hmm'i   trvn    JEMFER   HOI  SE! 
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STEREO   8   TAPES   BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


BRAHMS 


BRAHMS 


MAHLER 


MAHLER 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  1 

Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music   from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV      Suite  from  'Le  coq  d'or'         ( 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  / 


STRAUSS  Dance  of  the  seven  veils, 

interlude  and  final  scene  from 
Salome;  Awakening  scene  from 
The  Egyptian  Helen  (with  Leontyne 
Price) 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
BERLIOZ  Munch  conducts  Berlioz 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAUSS 


Romeo  and  Juliet  I 
Till  Eulenspiegel     f 


under  the  direction  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  4 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MWJQ 


R8S-1058 


R8S-1030 


R8S-5055 


R8S-1080 


R8S-5038 


R8S-1088 


R8S-1031 


R8S-1042 


R8S-5050 


R8S-1018 


R8S-1019 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday  July  19 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed  by  members  of 
the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
BETHANY  BEARDSLEE    soprano 
for  program  see  page  17 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Program  to  be  announced 


Tuesday  July  21 

6  pm 

Shed 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 
JOE  COCKER 
JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND 


Wednesday  July  22 

2.30  pm 

Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
YOUTH  CONCERT 


8.30  pm  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  COMPOSERS'  FORUM 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  by  composers  working  in  the  Center's  Fellowship 
program  performed  by  members  of  the  Center 


Thursday  July  23 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

LEON  BARZIN     conductor 

Friday  July  24 

7  pm 

Shed 

WEEKEND  PRELUDE 
Songs  by  Copland,  Faure 
PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
RYAN  EDWARDS     piano 

9  pm 

Shed 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AARON  COPLAND     conductor 

BUSONI  Rondo  arlecchinesco 

COPLAND      Dance  Panels 
COPLAND      Clarinet  concerto 

GERVASE  DE  PEYER 
SCHUBERT     Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 


Saturday  July  25 

10.30  am 

Shed 


2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN     conductor 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
TANGLEWOOD   INSTITUTE  CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JORGE  MESTER     conductor 

CPE  BACH     Symphony  in   D     (1775) 

STRAUSS        Orchestral  suite  from  'Le  bourgeois 

gentilhomme' 
MOZART        Symphony  no.  41   in  C     K.  551   'Jupiter' 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday  July  26 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed  by  members  of 
the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN     conductor 


HAYDN 
MOZART 

STRAVINSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  83  in  G  minor  'The  hen' 
Piano  concerto  in  F     K.  459 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH 
Concerto  in  D  for  string  orchestra 
Suite  no.  4,  'Mozartiana'     op.  61 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FACULTY  RECITAL 
ROMAN  TOTENBERG     violin 


programs  subject  to  change 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts: 

Concerts  in  the  Shed:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $4;  reserved  seats  $5,  $6, 

$7;  box  seat  $6. 

Concerts  in  the  Theatre:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $3;  reserved  seats  $4. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ- 
ment in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
one  dollar  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership 
in  the  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1970 
FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  WEEKS 


FIFTH  WEEK 

July  31 

7  pm 

Friday 

Prelude 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
JULES  ESKIN 
RICHARD  GOODE 

9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
conductor- 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture  'Leonore  no.  3' 
Piano  concerto  no.  2 
CLAUDE  FRANK 
'King  Stephen'  overture 
Symphony  no.  8 

August  1 
10.30  am 

Saturday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
conductor 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

'Coriolan'  overture 
Piano  concerto  no.  4 
ANDRE  WATTS 
Symphony  no.  4 

August  2 
2.30  pm 

Sunday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

ANTAL  DORATI     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

'Egmont'  overture 
Piano  concerto  no.  3 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 
Symphony  no.  7 

programs  subject  to  change 


SIXTH  WEEK 

August  7 
7  pm 

9  pm 


HAYDN 

ROUSSEL 

STRAVINSKY 

August  8 
10.30  am 


Friday 

Weekend  Prelude 
BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
ALAIN  LOMBARD 


Symphony  no.  88 
Bacchus  et  Ariane 
Petrushka  (1947) 


no.  2 


8.30  pm 


Saturday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


RIMSKY- 

Russian  Easter  overture 

KORSAKOV 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3 

GARY  GRAFFMAN 

DEBUSSY 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un 

faune 

SAT  IE 

Trois  gymnopedies 

DEBUSSY 

La  mer 

August  9 

Sunday 

2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MACKERRAS 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  tor  orchestra 

DVORAK 

Cello  concerto 

JULES  ESKIN 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  no.  5 

programs  subject  to  change 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON   1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1   1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22   Friday  afternoons 
22  Saturday  evenings 
10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings   (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings   (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

5  Wednesday  evenings 
5   Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3  Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3  Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will  also  give  five  concerts 
New  Haven,  Storrs,  Hartford  and  Washin 

in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  as  well  as  concerts  in 
gton. 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 

May  and  June  1971 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about  the  Orchestra's 
ninetieth    anniversary   season,    please   write   to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON   1969-1970 
TANGLEWOOD  1970 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

THIRTY-THIRD  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER     Chairman 

ERWIN   D.  CAN  HAM     V  ice-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GARDNER  L.   BROWN 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.   ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN   W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH  JR 
MRS  C   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS   LOUIS   I.   KANE 


GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE   K.   MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID   R.   POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN   M.   PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.   REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE   R.   ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEY  S.  STONEMAN 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


CHAIRMEN  OF  THE   BOARDS  OF  SELECTMEN   (ex  officio) 


ROBERT  G.  WILLIAMS 
Stockbridge 


JOHN   PIGNATELLI 
Lenox 


ANDREW  JAOUEN 
Lee 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 

HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

JAMES  F.  KILEY 
Tanglewood  Superintendent 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 

copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN    Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bach.  Rock,  Folk  or  pod, 
Pioneer  hi-fi  stereo  components 
let  you  hear  it  like  it  is. « 

Regardless  of  what  component  you're0  l 

looking  for— an  AM-FM  stereo  receiver ... 
tuner . . .  amplifier . . .  turntable . . .  tape 
deck . . .  speaker  system  . . .  stereo  sys- 
tem . . .  headset  —  Pioneer  makes  it. 

Naturally,  with  such  a  complete  selection,  you're  ] 

sure  to  find  something  in  your  price  range.  But 
regardless  of  what  you  pay  for  a  Pioneer  com- 
ponent, you're  assured  the  finest  in  sound 
reproduction. 

Visit  your  Pioneer  dealer.  Compare  ^ 

Pioneer  components  with  any 
iw    others  — and  you'll  see  and  hear  that 
Pioneer  offers  more  for  the  money. 

L  PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORP. 
140  Smith  St.,  Farmingdale,N.Y.  11735 

CD  PIONEER 
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West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  St.,Gardena,  Calif.  90247  •  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  67  Lesmill  Rd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Sfl'versteirr 

concertmaster 

Charles  M,unch  chaiiir 
Alfred  Krrps 
Max  Hobart 
Rotland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermorrt 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevicb 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chaiiir 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mrscba  Nietand 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Beta  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Paneiiika 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yanddt 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohantan 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


BASF 


more 


Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  ..  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  .  . . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 
OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 
POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Bam  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mori.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm-and-craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO   5 
ADULTS  S  1.50 -CHILDREN  50< 

(Kitcheri  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  4l 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD  . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  Siul 

In  ffie  Berkshires 

So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  12  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walker  Street,  Lenox 
One  block   east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 
or  Call    (413)    637-2676  or 

Isgood  Realty —  (413)    443-4416 


. 


TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


. .  .with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends  at 
$25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends  con- 
certs, without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same  privileges. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  for  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT.  For  additional  information, 
you  are  invited  to  visit  the  Friends  office  near  the  Main  Gate. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 


Mrs  Frederick  W. 
Secretary 


Lord 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 

Miss  Margo  Miller 


Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkett  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  John  H.  P.  Gould 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  Stern 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
Vice-chairman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlister  Jr 
JohnT.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Hendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
Jack  Talbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


A  SELECTION  OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


% 
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BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with      )    2  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)      ) 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


2915 
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MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein)  2683 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter)  2954 

Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with  3014 

DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner  3011 

Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 

Chorus  pro  Musica)   (5  records)  6710 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MBfiQ 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is   the   official    piano   of  the   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra    and    the    Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is    the   official    photographer   to   the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


OPEN 
EVERY 

DA7 
|9-5:30P.M. 


V  9\~?  <f*  |*^§r 


Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  ^ven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upnolstered&  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 


BsaK 


Til 


Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 


0r      -     ^-^  Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned     ^P0**4  Delleaeles    Gourmet  Foods 
Candy  Papeteriot  Maple  Products 


Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


2iTm~<xr     Eaa.g-le».aa.cL"«»   ii.merica.iia.   i^£etrlcetpls.c© 

Gnas.a.'r  b  a  ^sarsTa-Toaa",  mass. 


In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  StocWridge  Boad,  Bout*  7 
1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone:  113-528-1500 


^r 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 
Berkshire  Common 

and  now  the 
Berkshires 
hove  everything! 


Remember,   you    haven't   seen   thv    Berkshire*   if  you 
haven  t   seen    J  KM  FUR   HOt  St! 


*-'■    r<'[ 
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Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 

Berkshire  Common 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Fridayjuly241970at7pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
RYAN   EDWARDS     piano 


COPLAND 


Twelve  poems  by  Emily  Dickinson 

Nature,  the  gentlest  mother 

There  came  a  wind  like  a  bugle 

Why  do  they  shut  me  out  of  heaven? 

The  world  feels  dusty 

Heart,  we  will  forget  him 

Dear  March,  Come  in! 

Sleep  is  supposed  to  be 

When  they  come  back 

I  felt  a  funeraJ  in  my  brain 

I've  heard  an  organ  talk  sometimes 

Going  to  heaven! 

The  chariot 


FAURE 


Six  poems  of  Paul  Verlaine 

En  sourdine 

Clair  de  lune 

C'est  I'extase 

Spleen 

Green 

Mandoline 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER    Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  24  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


AARON   COPLAND     conductor 


BUSONI 


Rondo  arlecchinesco     op.  46 
RICHARD   BURKE     tenor  (off  stage) 


first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


COPLAND  Dance  Panels 

Introduction:  Moderato  (Tempo  di  Valzer) 

Allegretto  con  tenerezza 

Scherzando 

Pas  de  trois:  lento 

Con  brio 

Con  moto 

Molto  ritmico 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


COPLAND 


Concerto  for  clarinet  and  string 
orchestra  with  harp  and  piano 

Slowly  and  expressively  - 
Cadenza  -  Rather  fast 

GERVASE  DE  PEYER 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat     D.  485 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto 
Allegro  vivace 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  11 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 


HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 


MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  nighf's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Cho.us) 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  36  'Linz';  Symphony  no.  39 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 


RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LSC 

3017 


3030 


2673 


3097 
2694 
7030 


2667 


2641 
2849 


2725 


2681 

2954 
3014 


7040 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJl  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


jp*ty 


Saturday  July  25  1970  at  8.30  pm 


^,1  W    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

J^:  *&      WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


JORGE  MESTER     conductor 


C.P.E.  BACH 


Symphony  in  D  (1775) 
Allegro  di  molto 
Largo 
Presto 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


STRAUSS 


Orchestral  suite  from  'Der  Burger 

als  Edelmann',  based  on  Moliere's  play 

'Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme' 

Overture  to  Act  one  -  Jourdain  the  bourgeois 

Minuet 

The  fencing  master 

Entrance  and  dance  of  the  tailors 

Courante 

Introduction  to  Act  two  (Intermezzo, 

Dorantes  and  Dorimene  -  Count  and  Countess) 

The  dinner  (Music  at  table  and  dance  of  the 
young  kitchen  servants) 


intermission 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  allegro 
Finale:  molto  allegro 


'* 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 


LSC 

2643 

2852 


CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 


FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song; 

Toccata  concertante 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Browning)  with 

WEILL     Suite  from  'The  threepenny  opera' 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 

SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 
Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 

FAURE     Elegie 


SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


3001 


2829 


2859 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 

3121 

2962 


2879 
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:   TANGLEWOOD  1970 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


Sunday  July  26  1970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN     conductor 


HAYDN 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  83  in  G  minor  'The  hen' 

Allegro  spiritoso 

Andante 

Menuet  &  trio:  allegretto 

Vivace 

Piano  concerto  in  F     K.  459 

Allegro 
Allegretto 
Allegro  assai 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


intermission 

STRAVINSKY  Concerto  in  D  for  string  orchestra 

Vivace 

Arioso:  andantino 
Rondo:  allegro 

first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


TCHAIKOVSKY      Suite  no.  4 'Mozartiana'     op.  61 
Gigue 
Minuet 

'Ave  verum  corpus' 
Variations  on  a  theme  by  Gluck 

first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 
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The 

RED 
LIOIN 
IJN1N 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  July  24 

FERRUCCIO   BUSONI     1866-1924 
Rondo  arlecchinesco     op.  46 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Busoni  wrote  his  Arlecchino,  a  'theatrical  capriccio  in  one  act',  between 
1914  and  1916.  In  1915  he  derived  from  the  uncompleted  sketch  this 
Rondo  for  concert  performance.  In  the  score  of  Rondo  arlecchinesco 
the  composer  included  the  following  information: 

'In  motley  garb, 
A  supple  body, 
A  sprightly  and  darting  spirit  .  .  . 

Philosophy  of  the  Rondo  arlecchinesco 

'A  is  the  fundamental  key,  which  is  repeatedly  affirmed. 

'Harlequin's  discourse  is  various.  Now  he  insists  with  the  trumpet;  again 

he  whistles  across   the  world   in   the  voice   of  the   piccolo,   threatens 

with  the  basses,  languishes  with  the  cellos,  seeks  the  freedom  of  the 

wild  through  the  nimble  paces  of  the  violins. 

'The  three  thoughts  embodied   in   the  motto  will   be  found   reflected 

in  the  music.  Thus:  "In  motley  garb"  may  be  understood  as  referring 

to  the  free  and  fantastic  form  of  the  composition;  "A  supple  body" 

indicates  the  tempi  and  rhythms;  "A  sprightly  and  darting  spirit"  relates 

to  the  content  of  the  piece,  so  far  as  the  composer's  ability  has  availed 

to  achieve  it. 

'These  pictures  hovered  before  the  mind  of  the  composer: 

1.  The  portrait  of  the  hero,  two-faced. 

2.  Harlequin's  contemplativeness,  Harlequin's  amorousness. 

3.  Harlequin's  flight,  necessitated  by  the  boldness  of  his  pranks. 

4.  Harlequin,  at  a  safe  distance,  voices   his   haughty  contempt  for 
mankind.' 

Edward  J.  Dent,  in  his  biography  of  Busoni,  writes  that  the  composer 
contemplated  as  early  as  1910  a  Faust  parody  by  Wedekind,  'in  which 
Kasperle,  a  comic  figure  —  a  sort  of  German  Harlequin  —  makes  a 
frequent  appearance.  .  .  .  Arlecchino  is  in  the  nature  of  a  play  for 
puppets.  Harlequin,  speaking  but  never  heard  to  sing  (except  for  a  few 
bars  of  larallera  which  are  heard  off  stage)  stands  apart  from  the  other 
characters  as  Kasperle  does  in  the  traditional  German  puppet-plays, 
talking  sometimes  as  a  personage  in  the  drama,  and  sometimes  turning 
to  the  audience  as  the  author's  mouthpiece.  Arlecchino  appears  in  four 
aspects  —  as  rogue,  as  soldier,  as  husband  and  as  conqueror.' 

Guido  M.  Gatti,  discussing  the  first  Italian  performance  of  the  opera 
in  Venice  in  January  1940,  made  this  comment:  'In  this  light  and  lively 
"theatrical  caprice",  the  musical  speech,  the  characters,  and  atmosphere 
spring  directly  from  a  southern  —  and  Latin  —  temperament  striving  to 
renovate  one  of  the  most  Italian  of  dramatic  forms  afforded  by  theatrical 
history  —  that  of  the  Commedia  dell' Arte,  a  form  as  old  as  the  Italian 
race.  .  .  .  The  temper  of  the  characters  grew  essentially  out  of  Busoni's 
reaction  to  the  illogical,  monstrous  and  painful  situation  brought"  on  by 
the  [First]  World  War.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  Busoni,  who  came  of  both  Italian  and  German 
stock,  wrote  the  Rondo  in  the  second  year  of  the  War,  when  he  was 
living  in  the  neutral  Zurich,  bitterly  opposed  to  a  conflict  that  split  the 
two  cultures  of  Europe  which  were  both  his  own. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required  for  the  Rondo:  2  flutes  and 
piccolo,  oboe  (solo),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  small  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals  and  strings.  There  is  a  solo  for  tenor  off  stage  singing  wordless 
syllables  before  the  close  of  the  work. 


AARON  COPLAND     born  1900 

Dance  Panels,  ballet  in  seven  movements 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Tonight's  ballet  is  the  sixth  I  have  composed  for  dancers.  This,  I 
suppose,  shows  my  affinity  for  the  art  of  the  dance.  Dancers  themselves 
must  have  a  certain  affinity  for  my  music,  since  each  of  my  ballets 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first)  was  composed  at  the  request  of  a 
choreographer:  Hear  ye,  hear  ye  (1934)  for  Ruth  Page  and  the  Chicago 
Opera  Ballet  Company,  Billy  the  kid  (1938)  for  Eugene  Loring  and  the 
Ballet  Caravan,  Rodeo  (1942)  for  Agnes  de  Mille  and  the  Ballet  Russe 
de  Monte  Carlo,  and  Appalachian  spring  (1944)  for  Martha  Graham  and 
her  Dance  Company.  Even  some  of  my  concert  music  has  been  con- 
sidered danceable,  especially  in  Germany,  where  my  Clarinet  concerto, 
El  salon  Mexico,  and  Piano  concerto  have  been  turned  into  ballets  at 
various  opera  houses. 

My  earliest  ballet,  Crohg  (1922-1925)  was  written  during  my  student 
years  in  France.  It  was  during  the  final  decade  of  Diaghilev  and  the 
Russian  Ballet,  when  every  young  composer's  prime  ambition  was  to 
write  a  ballet  (rather  than  an  opera).  Although  Crohg  was  never  per- 
formed on  the  stage,  I  later  excerpted  three  of  the  dances  from  the 
ballet  and  published  them  under  the  title  Dance  symphony.  This  won 
me  an  RCA  Victor  composition  award  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  1931. 

It  was  the  American  choreographer,  Jerome  Robbins,  who  originally 
suggested  the  writing  of  Dance  Panels.  He  had  composed  a  ballet  to 
be  danced  to  my  Clarinet  concerto  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  under 
the  title,  The  pied  piper.  In  1959  he  approached  me  with  the  idea  of 
supplying  him  with  an  original  score  for  a  new  ballet;  to  be  based  on 
a  series  of  theatrical  dances.  As  often  happens  in  relation  to  stage 
works,  other  commitments  intervened,  and  the  ballet,  although  com- 
posed in  1959,  was  not  completed  in  its  present  form  until  1962. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  lyrical  and  direct.  Unlike  several  of 
my  other  ballets,  it  makes  no  use  of  American  folk  melodies.  In  two 
of  the  movements,  however,  there  is  a  relation  to  familiar  genres  of  our 
urban  music,  —  the  quiet  song  of  sentiment  and  a  type  of  stage  per- 
formance known  as  'tap  dancing'.  The  ballet  begins  and  ends  with 
related  musical  material.  Within  these  confines  the  separate  sections 
are  varied  in  character  and  easily  identifiable. 

Dance  Panels  had  its  world  premiere  as  a  ballet  at  the  State  Opera 
in  Munich  on  December  19  1963.  The  choreographer  was  Heinz 
Rosen  and  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  first  given  in  the  United 
States  under  the  title  Shadow'd  ground  by  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
Company  at  the  New  York  State  Theatre  in  Lincoln  Center  on  June 
21  1965.  John  Taras  was  the  choreographer  and  Robert  Irving  con- 
ducted. The  first  concert  performance  took  place  at  the  1966  Ojai 
Festival  in  California  with  Ingolf  Dahl  conducting  the  Ojai  Festival 
Orchestra. 

copyright  ©  1970  by  Aaron  Copland 
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AARON  COPLAND 

Concerto  for  clarinet  and  string  orchestra 
with  harp  and  piano 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

The  Clarinet  concerto  is  cast  in  a  two-movement  form,  played 
without  pause,  and  connected  by  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument. 
The  first  movement  is  simple  in  structure,  based  upon  the  usual  A-B-A 
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Dining  for  Those  Who  Know 
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pins,  stained  glass,  small  animal 
sculpture,  and  other  treasures. 
Contemporary  and   traditional. 

OPEN  SUMMER  MONTHS 
Weekdays  10-5 

Sundays  1-5 
Closed  Mondays 


WESTENHOOK 
GALLERY 

Rt.7 


SOUTHERN 
BERKSHIRES 

Sheffield  Massachusetts 


song  form.  The  general  character  of  this  movement  is  lyric  and  expres- 
sive. The  cadenza  that  follows  provides  the  soloist  with  considerable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  prowess,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
fragments  of  the  melodic  material  to  be  heard  in  the  second  movement. 
Some  of  this  material  represents  an  unconscious  fusion  of  elements 
obviously  related  to  North  and  South  American  popular  music.  (For 
example,  a  phrase  from  a  popular  Brazilian  tune,  heard  by  the  composer 
in  Rio,  became  embedded  in  the  secondary  material  in  F  major.)  The 
overall  form  of  the  final  movement  is  that  of  a  free  rondo,  with  several 
side  issues  developed  at  some  length.  It  ends  with  a  fairly  elaborate 
coda  in  C  major. 

The  Concerto  was  composed  partly  in  1947  when  the  composer  was 
on  a  tour  of  Latin  America  in  1947,  and  was  completed  at  Sneden's 
Landing,  New  York,  in  October  1948.  At  the  first  performance,  part  of 
a  broadcast  by  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  6  1950, 
Benny  Goodman,  for  whom  the  Concerto  was  commissioned,  played 
the  solo  part. 

copyright  ©  1970  by  Aaron  Copland 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT     1797-1828 
Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat     D.  485 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in 
musical  history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  unnoticed 
and  unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of  personal 
friends.  It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent  champions 
after  his  death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years  later  made  much  of  the 
chamber  works  and,  discovering  the  great  C  major  symphony,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and  wrote  winged  words 
about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar,  made  piano  transcrip- 
tions of  many  songs,  including  the  great  cycles,  and  called  him  'le 
musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais'.  The  ardor  of  Sir  George  Grove  was 
equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts  have  endeared  him  to 
every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  'Unfinished'  symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in 
their  archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  symphony 
(as  copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann  Herbeck. 

Alfred  Einstein  was  reminded  by  Schubert's  Fifth  of  Mozart's  G  minor 
symphony  (no.  40).  He  has  found  in  this  one  an  emergence  from  the 
domination  of  Beethoven,  an  expression  of  independence.  'It  is  written 
in  the  cheerful  key  of  B  flat  major  and  scored  for  a  small  orchestra 
without  trumpets  and  side-drums.  The  orchestral  combination  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  in  the  original  version  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony, 
without  clarinets.  The  only  remaining  reminiscence  of  Beethoven  is  the 
four-bar  "curtain"  in  the  first  movement,  but  this  time  it  rises  quietly; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  delicate  refinements  of  this  movement  that  this 
"curtain"  reappears  in  the  development,  but  not  in  the  recapitulation. 
The  dynamics  are  pre-Beethoven.  The  Andante  con  moto  hovers 
between  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  its  loveliest  passage  is  reminiscent  of 
the  "Garden"  aria  from  Figaro.  The  Minuet  is  so  Mozartian  that  it  would 
fall  into  place  quite  naturally  in  the  G  minor  symphony.  The  Finale, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  once  again  pure  Haydn.  And  yet  this  chamber 
symphony  is  more  harmonious  and  in  many  respects  more  original 
than  its  predecessor,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  the  Finale  is 
perhaps  the  purest,  most  polished,  and  most  balanced  piece  of  instru- 
mental music  that  Schubert  had  yet  written.' 
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Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  25 


CARL  PHILIPP  EMANUEL  BACH 

Symphony  in  D   (1775) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


1714-1788 


It  seems  likely  that  the  contemporaries  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach 
and  his  brothers  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  and  Johann  Christian  heard  little 
of  the  music  written  by  the  father  of  these  three  composers,  and  if  they 
did,  they  probably  found  it  dry  and  old-fashioned.  Today  of  course  the 
tables  are  turned:  although  recordings  are  available  of  some  of  the 
abundance  of  music  produced  by  the  composer  sons  of  Johann 
Sebastian,  little  is  performed  in  concert.  Tastes  have  changed.  The 
formal  and  generally  homophonic  music  of  the  sons  sounds  somewhat 
vapid  to  our  ears,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  polyphonic  master- 
works  of  their  father. 

There  is  another  reason  why  so  few  of  the  works  of  the  Bach  sons  are 
performed:  the  scarcity  of  orchestral  material.  The  situation  is  improv- 
ing, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  several  German  publishing  houses,  one  of 
which  —  Breitkopf  und  Hartel  —  brought  out  in  1966  an  edition  of 
the  four  symphonies  composed  by  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  in  1775 
and  1776. 

Emanuel,  the  second  surviving  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  spent  much  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  accompanist  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  amateur  flutist  and  talented  soldier.  Bach  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  harpsichord  players  of  his  age  (he  also  wrote  the  invalu- 
able 'Essay  on  the  true  art  of  playing  keyboard  instruments').  But  he 
was  temperamentally  unsuited  to  be  a  lackey  to  Frederick,  whose  ideas 
of  music  reflected  his  military  mind  and  his  egotism.  The  formidable 
King  of  Prussia  was  a  strict  martinet  with  his  musicians,  feeding  them  a 
staple  diet  of  an  endless  succession  of  flute  concertos.  Frederick's  ideas 
of  rhythm  were  apparently  wayward,  and  Bach  could  not  bring  himself 
silently  to  put  up  with  the  musical  inadequacies  of  his  employer.  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel's  music  was  also  too  progressive  for  Frederick,  who 
preferred  the  more  conventional  (and  now  forgotten)  work  of  Johann 
Quantz  and  the  brothers  Johann  Gottlieb  and  Karl  Heinrich  Graun. 
Bach  was  passed  over  for  promotion  in  the  musical  hierarchy  of  the 
court  on  several  occasions,  his  salary  remained  meager,  and  when  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  move  to  Hamburg  to  be  the  successor  of 
his  godfather  Georg  Philipp  Telemann  as  Cantor  of  the  Johanneum 
(the  Latin  school)  and  musical  director  of  the  city's  five  largest  churches, 
he  took  it  eagerly.  Frederick  graciously  gave  him  leave  to  resign  from 
the  Prussian  court. 

In  Hamburg  Bach  was  kept  more  than  fully  occupied,  but  he  had  two 
significant  compensations:  his  income  rose  dramatically  (possibly  about 
four  times),  and  instead  of  being  treated  as  a  rebellious  underling  he 
found  himself  the  leader  of  the  musical  world  in  the  prosperous  mer- 
cantile Hanseatic  city.  There  were  disadvantages,  it  is  true:  the  local 
musicians  were  overworked,  while  audiences  in  the  concert  room,  and 
church  congregations  often  attended  as  a  matter  of  duty  rather  than 
from  love  of  music.  (There  are  many  cities  today  in  the  United  States 
which  enjoy  a  similar  situation.)  But  Bach  had  a  successful  and  prosper- 
ous career  in  Hamburg.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  younger  relations,  and  he  himself  died  on 
December  14  1788. 

The  four  symphonies  composed  by  Bach  in  1775  and  1776  are  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  horns,  harpsichord  and  strings.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1780  with  a  dedication  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Their  style  could  be  said,  with  hindsight,  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  concerto  grosso  and  the  classical  symphony.  There 
is  considerable  alternation  of  tutti  and  solo  passages,  though  with  less 
contrast  than  in  the  Handelian  concerto.  The  solo  parts  also  are  less 
demanding  of  instrumental  virtuosity.  The  lively  first  movement  of  the 
D  major  symphony  is  the  most  extended  of  the  three,  and  leads  after 
a  short  bridge  passage  into  the  simple  and  affecting  melody  of  the 
Largo.  This  in  turn  leads  without  pause  into  a  sparkling  Presto  in  3/8 
time,  which  brings  this  charming  work  to  an  ebullient  finish. 
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At 

HeritageVillage 

we  throw  in  a  few 
extras 

And  at  no  extra  charge.  Things  like  fresh, 
clean,  country  air;  abundant,  foliage- 
packed  trees  that  gently  hug  the  small,  in- 
timate clusters  of  homes;  sparkling  ponds 
rippling  with  the  frolicking  of  ducks  and 
geese,-  pleasant  walking  trails  through  the 
woods  where  small  animals  scatter  in 
playful  flight  and  birds  happily  sing  their 
pleasant  chorus.  These  and  more  are  the 
things  that  give  Heritage  Village  so  many 
extra  reasons  why  it  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  communities  in  the  country. 
And  the  people  who  live  at  Heritage  Vil- 
lage are  extra  special.  They  are  keenly  and 
lovingly  aware  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  abound  here.  They  are  exciting, 
warm  people  with  a  camaraderie  born  of 
a  mutual  respect  for,  and  admiration  of, 
the  close,  personal  bond  between  their 
homes  and  the  priceless  bounties  of  na- 
ture. And  a  love  and  respect  for  each 
other.  This  is  Heritage  Village,  an  adult 
country  community.  Write  us  at  Box  185, 
Southbury,  Conn.  Better  still,  come  visit  us. 
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On  Route  7  —  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Phone  Reservations:    (413)  458-8146 

16th  FESTIVAL  SEASON 

July  2-11 

THE  MAGISTRATE 

July  14-18 

SWEET  BIRD  OF  YOUTH  or 
STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE 

July  21-25 
ROSENCRANTZ  AND 
GUILDENSTERN  ARE  DEAD 

July  28- Aug.  1 
OPERATION  SIDEWINDER 

Aug.   4-8 
THE  PRICE 

Aug.  11-15 
THREE  SISTERS 

Aug.  18-22 

A  RETURN  OF  THE  SEASON'S 
MOST  POPULAR  PRODUCTION 

Aug.  25-29 
A  MUSICAL 

For  information  call  or  write: 

The  Williamstown  Theatre 
Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 


ENGLISH 
FRENCH   &  AMERICAN 

ANTIQUES 

DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS     1864-1949 
Orchestral  suite  from  'Der  Burger  als  Edelmann'  op.  60, 
based  on  Moliere's  play  'Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  together  wrote  the 
combination  of  play  and  opera  entitled  respectively  'Der  Burger  als 
Edelmann'  and  'Ariadne  auf  Naxos',  which  was  first  performed  in 
Stuttgart  in  1912.  (The  American  premiere  of  this  original  version  of 
Ariadne  was  given  in  1969  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting.)  The  whole  production  having  proved  too  elabo- 
rate and  too  long,  Strauss  and  Hofmannsthal  separated  its  two  elements 
and  prepared  a  production  of  the  opera  quite  apart  from  the  play,  the 
version  best  known  today.  The  play  of  Moliere,  revised  and  cast  into 
three  acts,  was  produced  with  the  overture  and  incidental  music  of 
Strauss.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  'Orchestral  suite'  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1921;  Pierre  Monteux 
conducted. 


Moliere's  play  centered  about  the  'would-be  gentleman'  (or  as  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  called  him  in  England  'the  perfect  gentleman'), 
a  simple  bourgeois  who,  having  become  rich,  was  straining  to  acquire 
the  gamut  of  gentlemanly  graces  at  the  hands  of  a  tailor,  a  dancing 
master,  a  fencing  master,  a  master  at  arms,  and  a  literary  philosopher. 
His  clumsy  attempts  were  derided  by  his  plain-spoken  wife  and  servant 
(Nicole),  and  were  encouraged  by  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  had 
an  eye  on  his  money.  The  play  included  a  banquet  given  to  the 
Marquise  Dorimene  and  (in  Moliere)  a  masque  in  Turkish  costume. 
The  inclusion  of  a  young  student  composer  by  Moliere  suggested  for 
the  new  project  the  addition  of  an  opera  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  him.  This  was  presented  as  Jourdain's  entertainment  provided  for 
his  aristocratic  guests  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal.  Hofmannsthal  and 
Strauss,  intrigued  with  the  idea  of  contrasting  the  sublime  with  bur- 
lesque, hit  upon  the  device  of  pretending  that  Jourdain  to  save  time 
had  ordered  the  simultaneous  performances  of  an  opera  seria  on  a 
customary  Greek  legend,  and  a  burlesca  by  a  troupe  of  dancers  in  the 
style  of  the  Commedia  dell' Arte. 


The  whole  production  thus  involved  a  cast  of  actors  and  a  double 
cast  of  singers.  The  announcement  aroused  curious  anticipation  as  a 
novel  theatrical  mixture,  with  such  names  as  Max  Reinhardt  for  the 
mise  en  scene,  Maria  Jeritza  as  Ariadne,  and  other  famous  artists 
(Frieda  Hempel  was  expected  to  sing  the  coloratura  part  of  Zerbinetta, 
but  was  unable  to  appear).  Curiosity  was  increased  by  the  news  that 
the  unpredictable  Strauss  was  veering  from  a  monster  orchestra  to  a 
miniature  group  of  thirty-six.  Because  Strauss  sprang  surprises,  many 
arrived  at  the  completely  erroneous  notion  that  he  was  perverse,  a 
publicity  seeker.  His  correspondence  with  his  librettist  reveals  him  as 
practical,  but  seriously  devoted  to  his  art,  scrupulous  and  painstaking 
in  the  highest  degree. 


The  play  with  its  operatic  appendage  had  three  performances  at 
Stuttgart,  after  which  it  passed  to  other  German  cities.  The  quality  of 
the  productions  was  extremely  unequal,  on  account  of  the  exacting 
requirements.  The  piece  had  a  certain  success  and  the  wit  and  charm 
of  the  music  was  pretty  generally  admitted,  but  the- novelty  of  behold- 
ing the  colossal  Strauss  turned  miniaturist  could  not  long  induce  the 
public  to  sit  through  the  four  hours  which  the  whole  required.  Der 
Rosenkavalier  continued  merrily  on  in  the  popular  favor  while  the 
latest  essay  of  the  two  artists  showed  signs  of  expiring  from  the  stage. 
Both  men  realized  that  they  had  tried  to  combine  more  than  one 
evening  would  comfortably  hold,  and  accordingly  in  1913  they  revised 
the  whole  plan,  making  the  opera  and  the  play  producible  as  separate 
entities.  Moliere  and  his  Jourdain  were  separated  from  the  opera 
altogether  in  favor  of  an  anonymous  patron,  and  a  prologue  to  the 
opera  was  written  to  fill  out  an  evening's  performance. 
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This  separation  having  been  accomplished,  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  two  to  salvage  the  play  itself  as  an  independent  production.  The 
two  men  had  been  at  some  pains  to  see  alike  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
plans,  and  their  relationship,  largely  carried  on  by  correspondence,  was 
strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Strauss  reworked  the  incidental 
music  and  extracted  the  Suite,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
concert  hall. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart's  last  symphony  was  labeled  by  a  subsequent  publisher  the 
'Jupiter'.  The  title  would  surely  have  amused  the  composer.  Whether 
appropriate  or  not  there  are  elements  in  the  music  to  support  it.  The 
first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  an  overall  equilib- 
rium, with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with  a  renewing 
freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike,  if  any  music 
can  be  so  called.  The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these 
elements:  a  strong  martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a 
gentle,  persuasive  phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes 
without  preamble  (there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of 
this  movement)  a  full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indis- 
putable —  there  is  no  mistaking  the  military  Mozart  (compare  the 
triple  snare  drum  beat  of  'Non  piu  andrai'  in  Figaro  to  the  triplet  figure 
here  suggesting  the  drum-beat).  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this 
military  buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them. 
The  second  subject,  in  the  dominant,  opens  lyrically  but  at  once 
develops  a  gay  rhythm  whereby  the  composer  has  two  more  combin- 
able  elements.  With  these  ingredients  —  martial,  tender  and  gay  — 
Mozart  proceeds  with  his  wonderfully  unified  development  through 
close  upon  100  bars.  He  is  sly  and  vagrant  but  adroit  in  tonality, 
resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile  (a  tempo  direc- 
tion which  he  had  never  before  used  in  a  symphony).  When  the  first 
phrase  (from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord, 
one  is  reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica.  A  second  phrase,  where 
ornate  thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has 
the  gradual  subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation. 
Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension. 
This  thesis  is  developed:  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  sub- 
ject matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is 
magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  a  lifelong  char- 
acteristic of  the  instrumental  Mozart,  in  his  last  symphony  acquires  a 
new  meaning.  In  the  Minuet  it  takes  the  form  of  alternate  eight-bar 
phrases.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open  the 
second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject  of  the 
finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of  pur- 
pose rather  than  as  deliberately  planned). 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  counterpoint, 
so  smooth-flowing  and  natural,  so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman 
may  make  himself  comfortably  at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while 
the  student  examines  the  various  permutations  and  inversions  of  the 
five  themes.  The  movement  is  in  sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development 
and  extended  coda.  So  Mozart  ended  his  symphonic  works  with  a  fugal 
peroration,  as  if  to  demonstrate  for  his  own  satisfaction  how  he  could 
put  counterpoint  to  symphonic  uses.  The  result  was  then,  and  still 
remains,  absolutely  supreme  in  its  kind. 
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CHESTERWOOD 
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Barn  Gallery  and  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Exhibit  of 

Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Beautiful  Garden,  Hemlock 

Forest  and  Nature  Trail 

Admission  $1.00  •  Children  $.25 

Open  Daily,  10-5 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
(Off  Route  183,  Glendale) 


See  Famous  Mt.  Lebanon 

SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Free  Guided  Tours  of  unique  teen- 
age historic  restoration.  Re-creates 
early  American  Shaker  industries, 
workshops,  handcrafts.  Ancient 
Shaker  looms  and  equipment  used 
for  broom-making,  weaving,  crafts, 
arts.  Original  Mt.  Lebanon  Shaker 
dwellings  and  workshops  designat- 
ed by  U.S.  Government  as  national 
landmark  for  preservation.  Shaker 
items  available  to  public. 

Free  Guided  Tours  by  teenagers, 
9:30-11:30;  2:00-5:30  (closed 
Mondays) . 

At  top  of  Mt.  Lebanon  on  Route 
20  at  N.Y.-Mass.  border. 

Tel.:  Lebanon  Springs,  (N.Y.) 
518  795-2302 

No  Admission  Charge 

Shaker  Village  Work  Group 
Shaker  Rd.,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  26 

JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 

Symphony  no.  83  in  G  minor     'The  hen' 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  Mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  estimation  as 
compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital, 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy 
in  1786  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival  organization, 
which  was  often  patronized  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  for  a  series  of 
symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  Symphony  in  G 
minor  was  the  second  of  them  which  he  sent  to  Paris. 


The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  skyblue 
ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs, 
which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of  the  Con- 
cert de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs  were 
mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur  players 
were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the 
eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in 
as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  place  in  surrounding 
tiers  of  seats.  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court 
attended  in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally 
required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles, 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to 
place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums 
of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  'Hen'  symphony  was  composed  in  1785,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Haydn  had  it  waiting  for  a  suitable  commission  when  he  was  ap- 
proached by  the  Loge  Olympique.  The  Parisians  gave  the  symphony 
its  nickname  from  the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  in  which 
the  oboe  insistently  plays  the  same  note  time  and  again,  while  the  first 
violins  play  their  graceful  melody. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  concerto  in  F     K.  459 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

This  is  the  sixth  piano  concerto  composed  by  Mozart  in  Vienna  in  the 
year  1784.  It  was  a  season  when  Mozart  was  much  in  demand  to  appear 
in  his  own  works.  It  opens  with  his  favorite  march  rhythm  and  so  con- 
tinues, pervading  the  movement  both  as  a  theme  and  as  a  motto,  as 
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freshly  as  if  Mozart  had  come  upon  the  rhythmic  pattern  for  the  first 
time.  The  unfoldment  is  ever  self-renewing.  A  newly  pliable  symphonic 
development  pervades  each  movement.  If  there  is  a  single  criterion  for 
the  measure  of  an  instrumental  composer,  it  is  his  resource  in  develop- 
ment, and  that  resource  is  the  combined  depth  and  quality  of  the  well 
of  his  tonal  imagination.  By  this  criterion  two  are  clearly  supreme  — 
Mozart  and  Beethoven. 


This  concerto  shows  that  Mozart  was  always  working  toward  a  closer 
inter-identification  of  piano  and  orchestra.  They  are  heard  together 
most  of  the  time,  in  pursuit  of  a  single  musical  purpose.  That  purpose 
subordinates  bravura  as  inessential.  Even  the  cadenzas,  and  particularly 
the  one  in  the  finale,  are  no  longer  an  interpolation,  but  a  continuation. 
This  is  an  entirely  cheerful  concerto,  and  without  a  true  slow  move- 
ment. For  the  second  movement  Mozart  gives  us  a  C  major  Allegretto 
in  6/8.  Instead  of  a  strophic  song  we  have  a  theme  divisible  into  seg- 
ments and  correspondingly  useful  for  integral  development.  The  devel- 
opment is  in  binary  sonata  form,  without  a  middle  section.  The  theme 
of  the  final  Allegro  assai  is  also  segmentary,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Its  development  and  the  contrapuntal  episodes  —  the  most  considerable 
excursion  into  fugato  in  all  of  Mozart's  concertos  —  confirm  this  one  as 
in  its  way  his  most  symphonic  to  date.  It  is  the  choice  for  a  performer 
who  loves  Mozart  at  least  as  much  as  his  own  prowess  in  glittering 
cascades. 


At  this  performance  Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  Mozart's  own  cadenzas. 


DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS  .  .  . 

....  is  the  name 

of  a  program  to  give  240  Boston  Public 
School  children  an  opportunity  to 
experience  arts  of  the  highest  quality. 
Using  the  facilities  of  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  the 
Williamstown  Theatre,  thirty  children 
each  week  will  spend  four  days  during 
the  summer  meeting  with  professionals 
and  students  in  music,  the  dance,  thea- 
tre, painting  and  sculpture.  'Days  in  the 
Arts'  particularly  aims  to  give  these 
opportunities  to  children  of  limited  con- 
tact with  the  arts,  and  to  put  at  their 
disposal  some  of  the  artistic  institutions 
which  give  Berkshire  County  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  nation's  leading  region  for 
summer  cultural  events.  The  children  will 
also  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  by  swimming,  hiking,  and 
visiting  the   Pleasant  Valley  Sanctuary. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY     born  1882 
Concerto  in  D  for  string  orchestra 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  completed  the  score  of  the  Concerto  in  August  1946.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  and  first  performed  by  Paul  Sacher  and  the 
Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  the  following  January  21.  Writing  to  Sacher 
and  attempting  to  describe  the  music,  the  composer  was  at  a  loss  to 
provide  helpful  verbal  information  about  what  may  easily  be  perceived 
in  the  music  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  first 
movement,  a  Vivace  in  6/8  rhythm,  the  strings  are  divided  in  the  devel- 
opment. The  solo  viola  and  violin  are  set  against  the  orchestral  body. 
This  movement  is  the  longest.  The  second,  an  Arioso  andantino,  4/4, 
consists  of  only  forty-three  bars.  The  final  Rondo  allegro  continues  in 
the  concerto  grosso  style  upon  which  the  whole  work  is  based. 


Remarks  about  the  Concerto  by  Charles  Stuart  (in  Tempo,  summer, 
1948)  are  a  retort  to  critical  reviews  which  the  piece  encountered  in 
London: 


'The  salient  quality  of  the  Concerto  in  D  is  its  unity  in  variety,  the  way 
in  which  its  disparate  bits  and  pieces  key  into  each  other,  forming  a 
valid  whole.  It  is  true  that  Stravinsky  picks  up  one  musical  idea,  puts 
it  down  and  picks  up  another.  This  practice  has  been  cited  recently  as 
a  proof  of  his  musical  impotence.  It  happens  to  be  the  practice  also  of 
Bach,  Mozart  and  the  Irreproachables  generally.  It  happens  to  be  the 
way  in  which  all  good  music  is  written. 


"But,"  objects  the  critic,  "the  successive  or  alternating  ideas  of  Bach 
and  Mozart  fit  together  and  make  a  pattern.  Those  of  Stravinsky  don't." 


During  their  days  here  at  Tanglewood 
the  groups  will  meet  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  students 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  functioning  of 
musical  instruments  and  will  attend 
rehearsals. 


At  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute,  they  will  see  some  of  the  great 
artistic  treasures  housed  in  Berkshire 
County;  at  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
they  will  meet  dancers  and  be  given  a 
special  workshop  in  dance;  and  at  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
theatre  from  backstage  and  actors-in- 
training  and  will  also  be  given  a  special 
theatre  workshop. 
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"GENTLEMEN, 
MORE  DOLCE 
PLEASE!" 


An  Irreverent  Memoir  of 

TJiirty  Years  in  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BY  HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

"It  is  the  work  of  a  fine  and 
gentle  man,  a  splendid  musician, 
and  a  charming  teller  of  stories. 
It  is  perceptive,  funny,  wise  and 
pleasingly  naughty." 
—  Michael  Steinberg,  Music  Critic 
for  The  Boston  Globe 
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"Excel  lent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  u, 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


'To  people  with  a  deaf  spot  for  Stravinsky's  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
idioms,  every  page  the  man  writes  must  of  necessity  be  meaningless. 
It  is  the  deaf  spot  that  is  to  blame,  not  Stravinsky.  Let  me  say  in  pass- 
ing that  nothing  gives  a  musician  more  pride  and  pleasure  than  his 
deaf  spots.  He  cultivates  them  anxiously.  He  is  virtuous  about  them. 
They  are  his  solace  and  cherished  asset.  It  is  so  elating  to  be  dogmatic 
and  damnatory  about  music  you  never  really  hear  and  can  never  hope 
to  understand. 


'But  for  some  of  us,  whose  ears  in  this  matter  are  unspotted  and  whole, 
the  Stravinsky  idiom,  his  bar-to-bar  texture,  the  "feel"  of  his  orchestra- 
tion, the  tension  and  tang  of  his  part-writing,  are  matters  of  beauty  in 
their  own  right.  And  to  our  way  of  thinking  the  musical  ideas  in  the 
average  Stravinsky  piece  are  logically  sequent  and  cohesive. 

'Which  brings  me  back  to  the  Concerto  in  D.  The  scudding,  busy  finale 
(a  Rondo  in  name  though  not  conspicuously  by  nature)  is  a  cogent 
reply  to  the  opening  Vivace,  a  quick  movement  of  quite  different  cut 
and  purport;  and  the  elegant  middle  movement  (Arioso)  replies  with 
equal  cogency  to  both.  The  Vivace  is  structurally  the  most  complex 
movement  of  the  three.  No  doubt  the  Deaf  Spots  are  bewildered  here 
by  the  moderato  middle  section.  From  the  chatter  and  flow  of  innocent 
6/8  triplets  we  plunge  into  a  shadowed  half-world  of  syncopation,  the 
harmonies  tart  yet  not  without  perfume.  This  episode  is  not  only 
exciting  in  its  own  terms:  it  is  also  complementary,  a  signal  proof  of 
precisely  that  architectonic  faculty  which  Stravinsky  has  been  declared 
to  lack.' 


PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY     1840-1893 
Suite  no.  4  'Mozartiana'     op.  61 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Ever  the  loner,  Tchaikovsky  was  unable  to  join  in  the  general  venera- 
tion for  'big-name'  composers  of  the  hallowed  past  (much  less  for  his 
celebrated  contemporaries).  He  simply  could  not  accept  the  consensus 
that  the  elder  Bach  had  been  a  towering  genius.  He  was  properly 
awed  by  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven,  but  all  he  could  respond  to  were 
the  middle-period  works.  He  regarded  Handel  as  'wholly  fourth-rate, 
for  he  is  not  even  entertaining'.  The  music  of  Brahms  impressed  him 
as  'full  of  pretensions'  and  charmless  (although  he  was  fond  of  him 
personally).  Wagner's,  too,  left  him  cold;  and  that  is  understating 
the  matter. 


Tchaikovsky's  aversion  to  the  'standard  brands'  was  not,  however,  with- 
out one  shining  exception:  at  various  times  he  wrote  in  his  diaries  or 
letters  that  'I  not  only  like  Mozart,  I  idolize  him.  .  .  .  Mozart  is  not 
oppressive  nor  agitating.  He  captivates,  delights,  and  warms  me.  To 
hear  his  music  is  to  feel  that  one  has  done  a  good  deed.  It  is  hard 
to  say  wherein  exactly  this  good  influence  lies,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
beneficial.  The  older  I  become,  and  the  better  I  know  him,  the  more 
I  love  his  music.  ...  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  Mozart  is  the 
culminating  point  of  musical  beauty.  Nobody  has  so  made  me  weep  and 
tremble  with  rapture  at  the  knowledge  of  nearness  to  what  we  call  the 
ideal.  ...  In  Mozart  we  love  everything,  for  we  love  everything  in 
those  we  love  truly.  ...  If  Beethoven  holds  in  my  heart  a  place  similar 
to  that  held  by  the  Cod  Jehovah,  I  love  Mozart  as  the  musical  Christ. 
This  comparison  does  not,  to  me,  seem  blasphemous.  Mozart  was  as 
pure  as  an  angel,  and  his  music  is  rich  in  divine  beauty.' 
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Whether  or  not  this  love  may  be  said  to  have  been  aesthetically 
requited,  it  is  most  tangibly  manifest  in  Tchaikovsky's  fourth  orchestral 
suite.  He  composed  this  op.  61  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1887  while 
vacationing  and  then  vigil-sitting  (with  an  old  friend  who  lay  on  his 
deathbed)  in  purlieus  as  distant  from  each  other  as  Borzhom,  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  Aachen,  Germany.  But  clearly  there  was  nothing  topical 
about  Tchaikovsky's  interest  in  this  score.  And  indeed,  the  seed  from 
which  it  grew  had  been  sown  at  Kamenka  during  the  same  spring  that 
produced  the  Suite  no.  3;  a  diary  entry  dated  May  17  1884,  reads  in  part: 
'Played  Mozart  and  was  in  ecstasy.  An  idea  about  a  suite  from  Mozart.' 


When  that  idea  had  become  a  reality,  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  his 
'inspiration'  in  these  words  appended  to  the  flyleaf  of  the  score:  'A  great 
number  of  the  most  admirable  small  compositions  of  Mozart,  for  incom- 
prehensible reasons,  are  little  known,  not  only  by  the  public  but  also 
by  the  majority  of  musicians.  The  composer  and  arranger  of  this  suite, 
entitled  Mozartiana,  would  like  to  provide  a  fresh  impetus  for  the 
performance  of  these  miniature  masterworks,  which  are  modest  in 
structure  but  full  of  incomparable  beauties.' 


Tchaikovsky  was  more  than  usually  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for 
this  piece;  to  his  publisher  he  declared  that  'this  suite,  because  of  its 
successful  choice  of  compositions  and  its  originality  (the  past  revisited 
in  a  contemporary  work),  will  have  an  excellent  future.'  And  he  went 
further:  'Should  I  win  approval,  I  would  wish  later  to  do  another  one 
and  perhaps  even  a  third.'  The  former  prediction  came  true  even  with 
the  premiere,  when  the  Preghiera  movement  had  to  be  repeated.  The 
conductor  on  that  occasion  (Moscow,  November  1887)  must  have  been 
pleased  to  oblige.  It  was  the  composer  himself. 


Hyphenated  authorship  inevitably  focuses  on  the  problem  of  propor- 
tionality. In  this  instance  the  ingredients  approximate  a  conservatively 
classical  Martini:  three-fourths  Tchaikovsky,  one-fourth  Mozart.  (Bal- 
letomanes will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  ratio  also  describes 
George  Balanchine's  involvement  with  these  composers.  He  choreo- 
graphed Mozartiana  in  1933.)  Nor  is  the  foregoing  description  anything 
more  than  that.  Certainly  no  apologia  is  called  for.  Any  fool  knows 
that  Mozart  does  not  need  Tchaikovsky.  But  neither  did  Stravinsky 
need  Tchaikovsky  for  Baiser  de  la  fee.  In  the  end,  the  purist  like  every- 
one else  must  submit  to  Mozartiana  on  its  own  terms. 


The  op.  61  comprises  four  movements.  Each  of  them,  as  intimated,  is 
based  on  a  different  Mozart  work.  The  opening  Cigue  is  a  free  trans- 
cription of  the  one  for  piano  in  G  K.  574.  The  Minuet  proceeds  from 
another  keyboard  piece  —  the  K.  355  in  D.  The  section  encored  at  the 
first  performance  is  a  twice-removed  treatment  built  on  Liszt's  para- 
phrase of  the  magnificent  motet,  Ave  verum  corpus  K.  618  (pianists 
know  the  Liszt  version  as  A  la  chapelle  sistine).  The  long  finale  is  a 
transformation  of  the  K.  455  piano  variations  (ten  of  them)  on  Unser 
dummer  Pobel  meint.  The  theme  was  not  Mozart's  own;  it  derives  from 
a  basso  aria  in  Gluck's  1776  Singspiel  Pilger  von  Mekka  ('The  pilgrims 
of  Mecca').  In  this  closing  movement  above  all  the  arranger  is  devotedly 
faithful,  in  his  fashion,  to  the  Mozart  text.  Paradoxically,  what  results  is 
even  more  Tchaikovskyan  than  what  went  before. 


Those  who  wonder  why  might  ponder  John  N.  Burk's  notion  that  these 
two  composers  had  one  thing  especially  in  common  —  that  both  sought 
in  their  music  to  attain  sheer,  unstudied  sensuous  pleasure.  He  might 
have  added  that  each  in  his  way  succeeded,  and  perhaps  also  that 
Tchaikovsky  succeeded  precisely  because  Mozart  had  done  so  a  cen- 
tury earlier. 
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THE   CONDUCTORS 


AARON  COPLAND,  composer,  conduc- 
tor, pianist,  author  and  teacher,  who 
celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  later 
this  year,  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1925 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Music  for  the  theatre,  the 
first  of  several  premieres,  which  included 
the  Third  symphony  and,  with  the  com- 
poser as  soloist,  the  Piano  concerto.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  here  at  Tanglewood  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  was  for  much  of  that 
time  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  and  Head 
of  the  composition  department. 


Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  After 
musical  education  as  a  boy,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  1921  to  enroll  in  the 
newly  founded  Fontainebleau  School  of 
Music  in  France,  and  later  studied  with 
Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1924,  and  the 
following  year  was  the  first  composer  to 
be    awarded    a   Guggenheim    Fellowship. 


His  compositions  have  been  performed 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  received 
commissions  from  many  distinguished 
organizations,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte 
Carlo,  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  among 
them.  Other  commissions  have  included 
ballet  scores,  music  for  motion  pictures 
and  an  opera  The  tender  land.  As  a 
teacher  he  has  lectured  extensively,  and 
has  received  awards  and  degrees  from 
musical  organizations  and  universities  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  In  1964  he  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom. 


JORGE  MESTER,  who  most  recently  ap- 
peared with  the  Boston  Symphony  during 
the  1968-1969  season,  is  Music  Director 
of  two  American  organizations,  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  and  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival.  Born  in  1935  in  Mexico  City  of 
Hungarian  parents,  he  began  studying 
the  violin  as  a  boy.  He  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  here  at 
Tanglewood,  and  in  1952  entered  the 
Juilliard  School  as  a  conducting  student. 
He  returned  to  Tanglewood  in  1955  to 
study  with  Leonard  Bernstein.  After 
graduating  from  the  Juilliard  School  in 
1958,  he  was  immediately  invited  to  join 
the  faculty,  becoming  the  youngest 
member  of  the  school's  history.  Mean- 
while he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
St  Louis  Philharmonic. 


During  the  past  ten  years  Jorge  Mester 
has  been  conductor  for  the  Paul  Taylor 
Dance  Company,  the  Harkness  Founda- 
tion, the  Greenwich  Village  Symphony, 
the  PDQ  Bach  concerts  in  New  York, 
and  for  the  Spoleto  Festival  Ballet  at  the 
Festival  of  two  worlds.  He  has  recently 
been  guest  conductor  with  many  leading 
orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Asia  and 
Europe,  among  them  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  the  Norddeutscher  Rund- 
funks  Orchester,  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
and  the  Netherlands  Radio  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Earlier  this  year  he  made  his 
debut  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
conducting  the  revival  of  La  Cenerentola. 
His  recordings  are  on  the  Columbia  and 
First  Edition   labels. 


Symphony.  In  1954  he  was  invited  to 
prepare  and  direct  two  performances  of 
Fidelio  with  an  international  cast  at  the 
summer  music  festival  at  Passau, 
Germany.  As  a  result  of  a  concert  in 
London's  Albert  Hall,  he  was  given  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Medal  and 
the  Harriet  Cohen  International  Award 
for  young  conductors.  While  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  New  England  Conservatory  in 
1956,  he  was  awarded  the  Frank 
Huntington  Beebe  Scholarship  to  study 
Italian  lyric  theater  at  La  Scala  in  Milan. 


As  a  student  of  Leonard  Bernstein  here 
at  Tanglewood,  he  received  the  Serge 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Award  for  two 
years  in  succession.  In  addition  to  con- 
ducting appearances  on  television  in 
New  York  and  recording  for  Kapp 
Records,  he  has  made  guest  appearances 
with  the  orchestras  of  Milan's  Pomerrigi 
Musical  and  Palmero's  Teatro  Massimo, 
as  well  as  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Orquesta 
Nacional  of  Mexico,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  the  St  Louis  Symphony 
among  others.  In  1959  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  As  conductor  and  musical 
director  of  the  American  Ballet  Theatre 
since  1957,  he  has  toured  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
North  Africa  and  Europe,  including  in 
1960  a  triumphant  tour  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Until  June  of  1968  Kenneth  Schermerhorn 
was  Musical  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony,  then  moved  to  his  present 
post  in  Milwaukee.  He  makes  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
this   weekend. 


Aaron  Copland  has  written  books  on 
music  which  are  widely  read.  During  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  increasingly 
active  as  a  conductor,  and  has  directed 
more  than  fifty  orchestras  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  He  was  guest  conductor 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
its  tour  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  in 
1960,  and  has  appeared  with  the 
Orchestra  on  many  other  occasions  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  at  Tanglewood. 
He  has  also  made  many  recordings  of  his 
music  on  the  Columbia  label. 


KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN,  -Music 
Director  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  New 
York.  He  received  his  musical  training 
at  Boston's  New  England  Conservatory, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1950 
with  highest  honors.  Beginning  his  career 
as  an  instrumentalist  with  the  Kansas  City 
and  Boston  Symphonies,  he  first  became 
active  as  a  conductor  while  serving  with 
the  armed  forces  in  Germany,  as  director 
of     the     United     States     Seventh     Army 


THE  SOLOISTS 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  was  a  student  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  and  is  Artist-in- 
residence  at  Tanglewood  this  summer. 
She  has  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
singing  in  opera,  with  orchestras  and  in 
recital.  Her  repertoire,  which  ranges  from 
the    Baroque    to    the    contemporary,    is 
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enormous.  She  has  appeared  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  at  Glyndebourne,  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  across  the  United 
States.  Phyllis  Curtin's  recent  roles  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  include 
the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mis- 
tress Ford  in  Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meister- 
singer  and  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Crimes. 
Phyllis  Curtin's  many  recordings  are  on 
the  RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach, 
Guild  and  CRI  labels.  She  appeared  two 
weeks  ago  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  as 
Fiordiligi  in  the  performance  of  Cos/  fan 
tutte  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 


GERVASE  DE  PEYER,  who  performs  for 
the  first  time  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
this  weekend,  was  born  in  London,  where 
he  studied  both  clarinet  and  piano  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  won  many 
awards  for  solo  playing  and  chamber 
music,  and  was  soon  established  in 
Britain  as  a  clarinet  soloist.  A  member 
of  the  London  Symphony  since  1955,  he 
has  appeared  in  concertos  with  the  other 
leading  English  symphony  and  chamber 
orchestras.  Twice  during  his  career  he 
has  been  round  the  world  as  soloist  with 
the  London  Symphony,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged to  play  with  many  orchestras  out- 
side  Britain. 


As  a  chamber  player,  he  was  co-founder 
of  the  Melos  Ensemble,  with  whom  he 
has  played  many  concerts  and  record- 
ings, and  he  has  collaborated  with 
Benjamin  Britten,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Daniel  Barenbrim,  Jacqueline  du  Pre  and 
Gerald  Moore.  His  recordings  on  the 
Angel  and  London  labels  include  most 
of  the  concerto  and  chamber  repertoire 
for  clarinet. 


Recently  Gervase  de  Peyer  was  invited  to 
join  the  new  chamber  music  group  at 
Lincoln  Center,  and  this  year  is  the  sec- 
ond in  which  he  commutes  regularly 
between  London  and  New  York.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  musical  director  of 
the  London  Symphony  Wind  Ensemble, 
and   is   becoming  active  as  a  conductor. 


Born  in  Breslau  in  1940,  CHRISTOPH 
ESCHENBACH  began  to  study  piano  at 
the  age  of  eight  with  his  mother.  Two 
years  later  the  family  moved  to  Hamburg 
and  there  the  boy's  musical  talent  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  conductor  Eugen 
Jochum,  who  brought  him  to  study  with 
Eliza  Hansen,  a  former  protegee  of  Artur 
Schnabel  and  Edwin  Fischer.  In  1953  he 
continued  his  studies  in  Cologne,  then 
returned  to  Hamburg  for  further  work 
with  Mme  Hansen.  He  graduated  from 
the  Hamburg  Academy  of  Music  with 
highest  honors.  He  won  many  first  prizes 
during  his  career:  in  1951  and  again  in 
1952  he  won  the  Steinway  Young 
Pianists'  Competition.  In  1959  he  won 
the  Deutscher  Hochschulen  Competition, 
in  1962  the  Munich  International  Music 
Competition,  and  in  1965  the  Concours 
Clara   Haskil   in   Lucerne. 


Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  with 
leading  orchestras  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  among  them  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Montreal  Symphony  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  and  has  also  given  solo  re- 
citals in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  only  artist  chosen  to  represent 
West  Germany  at  Montreal's  Expo  '67. 
Last  summer  he  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  here  at  Tanglewood, 
and  will  play  again  with  the  Orchestra 
during  the  coming  nineteenth  anniver- 
sary season.  Christoph  Eschenbach  has 
made  several  recordings  on  the  DGG 
label. 


RYAN  EDWARDS  graduated  from  Florida 
State  University  in  1957,  and,  as  the  recip- 
ient of  a  Fulbright  grant,  studied  piano 
and  composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger 
in  Paris  the  following  year.  In  1958  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  has  been 
an  accompanist,  music  coach  and  teacher 
ever  since.  Also  a  composer,  Ryan  Ed- 
wards has  written  many  songs  performed 
by  Phyllis  Curtin.  Miss  Curtin  and  Mr 
Edwards  toured  Australia  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1968,  and  together  they  have  made 
recordings  on  the  Columbia,  Vanguard 
and  Cambridge  labels. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  1970 
FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
AND  THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN       ADVISOR 


August  16      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER      conductor 

including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Oily  Wilson* 
and  the  American  premiere  of 
Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso 


August  17      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 


August  18      6  pm       Shed 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 
featuring  The  Fillmore  at  Tanglewood 


August  19      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of 
new  works  by  Barbara  Kolb* 
and  Richard  Felciano* 


August  20      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


GERVASE 
DE   PEYER 


CHRISTOPH 
ESCHENBACH 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Jurg  Wyttenbach* 


'commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  tht 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
Paul  Fromm,  President 

programs  subject  to  change 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 

FINE  FOOD,  DRINK  and  LODGING 

•  AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  COLOR  TV 

•  HEATED   POOL 

•  POOLSIDE  SERVICE 

•  FASHION  SHOWS 

•  PLAYGROUND 

•  BABYSITTING  SERVICE 

ENTERTAINMENT  NIGHTLY 

OUTDOOR  CONCERTS 
AFTER  THEATER  SNACKS 

Minutes  from  TANGLEWOOD 

U.S.  RTE.  7  and  20 

LENOX,  MASS. 


MS& 


REG  U  S   PAT   OFF 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  637-1100 


BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no. 
Symphony  no. 


l\ 


Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  'The  creature  of  Prometheus 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


'} 


Symphony  no.  4  ) 

Leonore  Overture  no.  2  f 

Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England  }2  records 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERC'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  \2  records 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LSC 
3098 


3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 


7055 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


1992 

Victrola 

1035 

Victrola 
6003 


LMB/B 
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STEREO   8   TAPES   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


Symphony  no.  6 


R8S-1080 


R8S-5038 


m& 


PROKOFIEV 


Music    from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


R8S-1088 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     Suite  from  'Le  coq  d'or'         ( 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  f 


R8S-1031 


&*k 


STRAUSS 


Dance  of  the  seven  veils, 
interlude  and  final  scene  from 
Salome;  Awakening  scene  from 
The  Egyptian  Helen  (with  Leontyne 
Price) 


R8S-1042 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
BERLIOZ  Munch  conducts  Berlioz 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAUSS 


Romeo  and  Juliet  I 
Till  Eulenspiegel    f 


R8S-5050 


R8S-1018 


h 


\1 


under  the  direction  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  4 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


\MB/D 


R8S-1019 


'«** 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER 
PLAYERS 


TUESDAY  EVENING 
AUGUST  11   1970 
AT 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL 
IN   NEW  YORK 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

BURTON   FINE 

JULES  ESKIN 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 

SHERMAN  WALT 


SCHUBERT 

String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet     K.  285 

Bassoon  and  cello  sonata     K.  292 

Divertimento  for  string  trio     K.  563 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


Sunday  July  26 

10  am 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 

Monday  July  11 
8  pm 

Theatre 


Tuesday  July  28 
2  pm 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


Wednesday  July  29 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Thursday  July  30 
8.30  pm 

Theatre 

Friday  July  31 
7  pm 

Shed 


9  pm 

Shed 


Saturday  August  1 
10.30  am 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN     conductor 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 
for  program  see  page  17 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FACULTY  RECITAL 
ROMAN  TOTENBERG     violin 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 
JEANNE  LEE     vocalist  and  ensemble 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  JAZZ  BAND 


TANGLEWOOD  ON   PARADE 
Indoor  and  outdoor  performances 
throughout  the  afternoon  by  members  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the 
Boston  University  and  New  England 
Conservatory  Tanglewood  Institutes 

GALA  BENEFIT  CONCERT  FOR  THE 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
AARON  COPLAND,  LUKAS  FOSS     conductors 
LUKAS  FOSS     piano 

BERNSTEIN  Overture  to  'Candide' 

BACH  Piano  concerto  in  D  minor 

HINDEMITH  Symphonic  metamorphosis 

on  themes  of  Weber 
Suite  from  'The  tender  land' 
Romeo  and  Juliet 

There  will  be  fireworks  over  Lake 
Mahkeenac  immediately  after  the 
concert.  Ticket  prices  for  the  Gala 
concert:  $3,  $4.50,  $5,  $6;  box  seats 
$6.50. 


COPLAND 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 

INSTITUTE  CONCERT 

Performances  by  members  of  the 

Institute's  programs  in  music, 

drama  and  dance 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

An  evening  with  Lukas  Foss  and  ensemble 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 
Chamber  music  by  Beethoven 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
RICHARD  GOODE  piano 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  'Leonore  no.  3' 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 
CLAUDE  FRANK 
Overture  to  'Konig  Stephan' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  F 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

ANTAL   DORATI      conductor 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Saturday  August  1  continued 

2.30  pm  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1970 
SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  WEEKS 


Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


Sunday  August  2 

10  am 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 
INSTITUTE  CONCERT 
Performances  by  members  of  the 
Institute's  programs  in  music,  drama 
and  dance 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN     Overture  to  'Coriolan' 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G 
ANDRE  WATTS 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ANTAL  DORATI     conductor 

BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  minor 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 
Symphony  no.  7  in  A 

8.30  pm  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

Theatre  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 

Program  to  be  announced 

programs  subject  to  change 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 

CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts: 

Concerts  in  the  Shed:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $4;  reserved  seats  $5,  $6, 

$7;  box  seat  $6. 

Concerts  in  the  Theatre:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $3;  reserved  seats  $4. 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ 
ment  in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
one  dollar  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership 
in  the  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 


SIXTH  WEEK 

August  7 
7  pm 


9  pm 


HAYDN 

ROUSSEL 

STRAVINSKY 

August  8 
10.30  am 


8.30  pm 


RIMSKY- 

KORSAKOV 

PROKOFIEV 

DEBUSSY 

SAT  IE 
DEBUSSY 

August  9 
2.30  pm 


Friday 

Weekend  Prelude 
BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
ALAIN  LOMBARD 


Symphony  no.  88 
Bacchus  et  Ariane 
Petrushka  (1947) 


no.  2 


Saturday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Russian  Easter  overture 

Piano  concerto  no.  3 

GARY  GRAFFMAN 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un 

faune 

Trois  gymnopedies 

La  mer 

Sunday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MACKERRAS 


WEBERN  Six  pieces  for  orchestra 

DVORAK  Cello  concerto 

JULES  ESKIN 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  no.  5 


SEVENTH   WEEK 

August  14  Friday 

7  pm  Weekend  Prelude 

Piano  sonatas 
by  Beethoven 
CLAUDE  FRANK 


9  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

'Eroica'  symphony 
'Emperor'  concerto 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


August  15 

Saturday 

10.30  am 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Choral  fantasy 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL 

Symphony  no.  9 

GWENDOLIN  SIMS 

EUNICE  ALBERTS 

WILLIAM  COCHRAN 

THOMAS  PAUL 

CHORUS  PRO 

MUSICA 

TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

August  16 

Sunday 

2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

MAX  RUDOLF 

BEETHOVEN 

PROGRAM 

Overture  'Leonore 

no.  2' 

Piano  concerto  no.  1 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL 

Symphony  no.  5 

programs  subject  to  change 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

iftsr* 


£°<z 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON   1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION   CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1   1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22  Friday  afternoons 

22  Saturday  evenings 

10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

5 
5 

Wednesday  evenings 
Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will 
New  Haven,  Storrs 

also  give 
,  Hartford 

:ive 
an 

concerts 
d  Washir 

in  Cc 

gton. 

lrnegie  Hall,  New  York, 

as 

well 

as 

concerts 

in 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 

May  and  June  1971 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about  the  Orchestra's 
ninetieth    anniversary   season,    please   write   to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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\  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM   STEINBERG  ,/A 


TANGLEWOOD 
ON  PARADE 

and 

GALA  THIRTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  CONCERT 

in  celebration  of  the  seventieth  year  of 

AARON  COPLAND 


TUESDAY  JULY  28  1970 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  RECORDS 


TANGLE  WOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Advisor 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

BENEFIT  COMMITTEE  FOR  TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky  Honorary  chairman 


Honorary  committee 
Mrs  Leonard  Bernstein  Mrs  Seiji  Ozawa 

Mrs  Silvio  O.  Conte  Mrs  Francis  W.  Sargent 

Mrs  Gunther  Schuller 


Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  Benjamin  Barbour 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Curtis  Buttenheim 
Mrs  John  Church 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  James  S.  Deely 
Mrs  Anna  deLeuchtenberg 
Mrs  J.  D.  Hatch 
Mrs  C.  D.  Jackson 
Mrs  James  S.  Kapteyn 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 
Mrs  Stephen  V.  C,  Morris 
Mrs  Martha  G.  Pelton 
Mrs  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr 
Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  George  Ripley 
Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  Edgar  B.  Stern 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  the  years  since  1940  the  Music  Center,  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  now  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller  and 
Leonard  Bernstein,  has  given  experience,  guidance  and  valuable  training  to  more 
than  6000  young  musicians,  including  700  from  foreign  countries.  Its  alumni  are 
now  members  of  hundreds  of  orchestras  here  and  abroad  (there  are  40  alumni  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  18  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  16  in  the 
New  York  Philharmonic),  members  of  many  opera  companies,  conductors  of  many 
orchestras  (Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Lukas  Foss 
and  Zubin  Mehta  among  them),  heads  of  many  schools  (Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Interlochen  Academy  of  the  Arts),  and  performers  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Without  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  could  never  have  supported  the  Center  for  these  years. 

At  the  mid-point  of  this  1970  season,  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation  all  those  who  have  supported  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  in  its  thirtieth  anniversary  year  at  Tanglewood.  Their  gifts  have 
helped  us  meet  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  challenge  grant  again  this  year.  Their 
continued  support  will  help  to  train  young  musicians  and  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  musical  excellence  at  Tanglewood. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 

President 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
William  Steinberg  Music  Director,  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr,  Manager. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc.  By  this 
means  you  will  insure  that  your  gift  is  allowable  as  a  tax  deduction. 


AARON  COPLAND 

Dean  of  American  composers,  revered  teacher,  distinguished  conductor  and  pianist, 
and  erudite  author,  Aaron  Copland,  who  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  later  this 
year,  has  long  been  associated  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1925  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Music  for  the  theatre,  the  first  of 
several  premieres,  which  included  the  Third  symphony  and,  with  the  composer  as 
soloist,  the  Piano  concerto.  Copland  was  associated  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
here  at  Tanglewood  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  for  much  of  that  time  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  and  Head  of  the  composition  department.  He  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Emeritus. 


Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  After  musical  education  as  a  boy,  he  went  in  the 
summer  of  1921  to  enroll  in  the  newly  founded  Fontainebleau  School  of  Music  in 
France,  and  later  studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1924,  and  the  following  year  was  the  first  composer  to  be  awarded  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. 


His  compositions  have  been  performed  throughout  the  world.  He  has  received  com- 
missions from  many  distinguished  organizations,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  among  them.  Other  commissions  have  included  ballet  scores, 
music  for  motion  pictures  and  an  opera  The  tender  land.  As  a  teacher  he  has 
lectured  extensively,  and  has  received  awards  and  degrees  from  musical  organiza- 
tions and  universities  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  1964  he  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom. 


Aaron  Copland  has  written  books  on  music  which  are  widely  read.  During  recent 
years  he  has  been  increasingly  active  as  a  conductor,  and  has  directed  more  than 
fifty  orchestras  is  every  part  of  the  world.  He  was  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  tour  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  in  1960,  and  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Orchestra  on  many  other  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and  at 
Tanglewood,  most  recently  last  Friday  when  he  conducted  a  program  which  in- 
cluded his  Clarinet  concerto  and  Dance  Panels.  He  has  made  many  recordings  of 
his  own  music  for  Columbia  and  RCA. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  salute  Aaron 
Copland  in  this,  his  seventieth  year,  and  dedicate  this  year's  Tanglewood  on  parade 
in  his  honor  to  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  to  his  wisdom  and  musicianship. 


Student  work  from  the  Art  program  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institutt 
will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Gloss  House  at  the  Main  Gate  throughout  the  day. 


1.50  pm    FANFARE 

STRAUSS  Feierlicher  Einzug 


IN  FRONT  OF  THE  THEATRE 


horns 

John  Clark 
Mark  Gordon 
Warren  Gref 
Peter  Leonard 
Kathleen  Linge 
Bernard  Moran 
James  Roush 
Robert  Routch 
Christopher  Wilhjelm 


trumpets 

Stephen  Eder 
Charles  Lewis 
Steven   Schiller 
John  Taber 
James  Thompson 
Paul  Tobe 


trombones 

Jeffrey  Cook 
Ray  Cutler 
Harold  Janks 
Robert  Jones 
Arthur  Moore 


tuba 

Ellis  Wean 
James  Pilafian 

timpani 

Dean  Anderson 


WILLIAM  GIBSON     conductor 


2  pm  THEATRE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 


MOZART 


Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro'  K.  492 

JOHN  MINER  conductor 
(Newtonville,  Massachusetts) 


SCHUMANN 


Second  movement  from  Symphony  no.  4 
in  D  minor  op.  120 

Romanze:  ziemlich  langsam 

ISAIAH  JACKSON  conductor 
(New  York  City) 


MUSSORGSKY        Prelude  to  'Khovanshchina' 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conductor 
(London,  England) 


HAYDN 


First  and  fourth  movements  from  Symphony  no.  82  in  G 
'The  bear' 

Vivace  assai 
Finale:  vivace  assai 

MESRU  MEHMEDOV  conductor 
(New  York  City) 


SCHUMANN 


Fourth  movement  from  Symphony  no.  4 
in  D  minor  op.  120 

Largo — finale 

ROBERT  COLE  conductor 
(Los  Angeles,  California) 


2.30  pm 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 
YOUNG  ARTIST  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JAMES  YANNATOS  conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Fidelio'  op.  72c 

STRAVINSKY  Eight  instrumental  miniatures  for 

fifteen  players  op.  44a 


SHED 


DEBUSSY 


Prelude  to  the  afternoon  of  a  faun 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  firebird' 

The  round  of  the  Princesses 
Infernal  dance  of  King  Kashchei 
Lullaby 
Finale 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 
YOUNG  ARTIST  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


first  violins 

Udo  Hildebrandt 
John  Daverio 
Ellen  Yafet 
Susan  Slowick 
Suzanne  Schwartz 
David  Chen 
Dawn  Rita 
Kate  Garland 

second  violins 

Kristin  Sigford 
Christine  Anderson 
Ella  Kilian 
Ann  Cafferty 
James  Parone 
Laura  Kojima 
Randy  Banner 
Ruth  Hurwicz 
Jeff  Karol 

violas 

Lynne  Ramsey 
Ken  Gilleland 
Lydia  Binford 
Corrin  Fearn 
Bryan  Armington 
Linda  Mouradian 

cellos 

Christine  Carlsten 
Michael  Meade 
Gary  Stucka 
Anton  Bovaird 
Gina  Spinks 
David  Schwartz 


JAMES  YANNATOS  conductor 

basses 

Mary  Anne  Piatt 
Jeffrey  Tomkins 
Sheila  Murphy 
Mark  Zechel 

flutes 

David  Cramer 
Jean  Beasley 
Mary  Susan  Parnell 


oboes 

Roger  Cole 
Stuart  Nudelman 
Pamela  Hakl 


clarinets 

Arthur  Austin 
Bruce  Creditor 
Clay  Brashears 


bassoons 

Lawrence  Probes 
Nancy  Goeres 
Carmen  Costa  Jr 


trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 
Alan  Kirkendall 
David  Wall 
Peter  Kertzner 


horns 

John  Zirbel 
Richard  Rieves 
Michael  Burgess 
Barbara  Norten 
Margaret  Nosker 


trombones 

Paul  Culp  Jr 
Mark  Harris 
Stanley  Schultz  Jr 


tuba 

Lewis  Cronin 


percussion 

Lawrence  Pim 
Christian  Stengel 
Patrick  Kojima 
Marc  Parmet 


harps 

Kathy  Bundock 
Mary  Lee  Vickrek 
Melissa  Jo  Glossbrenner 


pianos 

Jean  Hahn 
Robert  Tumarkin 


3.15  pm     COMPOSERS  FORUM 


THEATRE 


KIES 

Carol   Paine     violin 


Variations  for  string  trio 


Ronald  Clearfield  cello 


Stephen    Wilkes      viola 


TROMBLY         Antiphonals  for  solo  oboe 

Michael  Sides     oboe 

CARPENTER    Night  spell 

Bonnie  Boyd     alto  flute  Harold  Janks     trombone 

Robert  Annis     bass  clarinet         Michael  Franklin     bass 
Kathleen  Linge     horn  John  Rudolph     percussion 

Kurt  Carpenter     conductor 


Juan  Ramirez     guitar 
Nina  Tichman     piano 


KNUSSEN  Vocalise  with  songs  of  'Winnie- the- Pooh' 

Barbara    Bernhard      flute  Robert  Annis     clarinet  Paul  Burda     percussion 

Stephen  Labiner     oboe  Hidenobu  Tsuchida     cello  Elsa  Charlston     soprano 

Tibor  Pusztai     conductor 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  GUNTHER  SCHULLER 


4  pm 


PISTON 


SHED 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 
RECITAL  PROGRAM 

Quintet  for  wind  instruments 

Animato 
Con  tenerezza 
Scherzando 
Allegro  commodo 


David  Cramer     flute 
Roger  Cole     oboe 


Arthur  Austin     clarinet 
Lawrence  Probes     bassoon 


John  Zirbel     horn 


MOZART  String  quartet  in  D  minor  K.  42 1 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Allegretto 


Ellen  Yafet     violin 
Dawn  Rita     violin 


Lynne  Ramsey     viola 
Michael  Meade     cello 


VERDI 


Quartet  from  Act  Three  of  'Don  Carlos' 

Giustizia,  giustizia,  sire! 

Elizabeth  Jennifer  Estill 

Princess  Eboli  Vicki  Hobson 

King  Philip  Naymond  Thomas 

Rodrigo  Robert  Manno 

Phillip  Oliver     piano 


PARRIS  Sonatina  for  brass 

Moderately  fast 

Slowly 

Fast 

Quasi  allegretto 

Rolf  Smedvig     trumpet 
Alan  Kirkendall     trumpet 
Lewis  Cronin 


Paul  Culp     trombone 
Mark  Harris     trombone 
tuba 


ROGER  VOISIN   conductor 


4.30  pm    VOCAL  CONCERT 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  VOCAL  DEPARTMENT 

JOHN  OLIVER     head 
DENNIS  HELMRICH     associate 


DEBUSSY  Le  promenoir  des  deux  amants  (Tristan  Lhermite) 

Aupres  de  cette  grotte  sombre 
Grois  mon  conseil,  chere  Clymene 
Je  tremble  en  voyant  ton  visage 

Pamela  Gore     contralto 


WOLF 


Drei  Gedichte  von  Michelangelo 

Wohl  denk'  ich  oft 
Alles  endet,  was  entstehet 
Fuhlt  meine  Seele 

David  Cumberland     bass 


WAGNER  Funf  Gedichte  von  Mathilde  Wesendonk 

Der  Engel 
Stehe  still 
Im  Treibhaus 
Schmerzen 
Traume 

Linda   Phillips     soprano 


5.50  pm     FANFARE 


PORCH  OF  THE  MAIN  HOUSE 


HUGGLER         Outdoor  piece  for  Tanglewood  op.  70 


horns 

Robert  Routch 
Christopher  Wilhjelm 


trumpets 

John  Taber 
Charles  Lewis 
Steven  Schiller 
James  Thompson 


trombones 

Arthur  Moore 
Robert  Jones 
Harold  Janks 


tuba 

James  Pilafian 


percussion 

John  Rudolph 
Paul  Burda 


ARMANDO  GHITALLA  conductor 


commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation  with  Margaret  Lee  Crofts 


6  pm     MUSIC  FOR  WINDS 


PORCH  OF  THE  MAIN  HOUSE 


FINE 


Partita  for  wind  quintet 

Introduction:   theme 

Variation 

Interlude 

Gigue 

Coda 


Bonnie  Boyd     flute 
Michael  Sides    oboe 


Richard  Wasley     clarinet 
Jean  Fuller     bassoon 
James  Pilafian     tuba 


SCHULLER       Music  for  brass  quintet  ( 1961 )  (in  three  movements) 

Robert  Routch     horn  James  Thompson     trumpet 

Arthur  Moore     trombone  Steven  Schiller     trumpet 

James  Pilafian     tuba 


MOZART  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  in  A  K.  581 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Menuetto 

Allegretto  con  variazioni 

Reiko  Tanaka     violin  Kevin  Byrnes     viola 

Jean  Harris     violin  Susan  Randazzc-     cedo 

David  Stern     clarinet 


8.20  pm     FANFARE 

COPLAND  Fanfare  for  the  common  man 


IN  FRONT  OF  THE  SHED 


horns 

John  Clark 
Mark  Gordon 
Warren  Gref 
Peter  Leonard 
Kathleen  Linge 
Bernard  Moran 
James  Roush 
Robert  Routch 
Christopher  Wilhjelm 


trumpets 

Stephen  Eder 
Charles  Lewis 
Steven  Schiller 
John  Taber 
James  Thompson 
Paul  Tobe 


trombones 

Jeffrey  Cook 
Ray  Cutler 
Harold  Janks 
Robert  Jones 
Arthur  Moore 


tubas 

Ellis  Wean 
James  Pilafian 

percussion 

Paul  Berns 
Linda  Raymond 
John  Soroka 


ROGER  VOISIN     conductor 


■■'■  •■■'■:}-   ':■■:■■'■ 


8.30  pm       GALA  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

AARON  COPLAND     conductor 
LUKAS  FOSS     pianist  and  conductor 


BERNSTEIN 


Overture  to  'Candide' 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  AARON  COPLAND 


SHED 


BACH 


Piano  concerto  in  D  minor  S.  1052 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  LUKAS  FOSS  from  the  piano 


HINDEMITH 


Symphonic  metamorphosis  of  themes 
by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Allegro 

'Turandot' :   scherzo 

Andantino 

March 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
conducted  by  AARON  COPLAND 


intermission 

Aaron  Copland  addresses  the  audience 

COPLAND  Suite  from  'The  tender  land'* 

Introduction  and  love  music 

Party  scene 

Finale :  the  promise  of  living 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  and 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRAS 

conducted  by  AARON  COPLAND 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Overture  'Romeo  and  Juliet'* 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  and 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRAS 

conducted  by  AARON  COPLAND 

There  will  be  a  display  of  fireworks  over  Lake  Mahkeenac  at  the  end  of  the  concert 
Lukas  Foss  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  RECORDS* 


"J 'he  program  of  the  Gala  thirtieth  anniversary  concert  includes  music  closely 
associated  with  Tanglewood  and  with  alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  Leonard  Bernstein,  now  Advisor  to  Tanglewood,  was  one  of  the 
first  conducting  students  at  the  Center,  and  was  later  Head  of  the  orchestra  and  con- 
ducting department  for  five  seasons.  Lukas  Foss  gave  several  performances  of  Bach's 
Concerto  in  D  minor  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Paul  Hindemith  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  composition 
at  the  Center,  while  a  note  about  Aaron  Copland's  long  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  appears  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
The  program  ends  appropriately  with  the  Overture  by  Tchaikovsky  which  was  very 
close  to  the  heart  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  which  he  conducted  many  times  during 
his  years  as  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


LUKAS  FOSS  has  been  associated  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940.  For  the  first  three  summers  he  was 
a  student  of  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  joined  the  composition  classes 
of  Aaron  Copland  and  Paul  Hindemith.  Born  in  Berlin  in  1922,  he  was  a  student  for 
four  years  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven.  When  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  he  enrolled  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelpia,  studying  composition 
with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson,  piano  with  Isabelle  Vengerova  and 
conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner. 


In  1946  Lukas  Foss  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  to  work  with 
conducting  and  composition  students,  and  became  assistant  to  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
He  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
pianist  in  1947,  and  as  conductor  in  1952,  the  latter  occasion  being  the  Tanglewood 
on  parade  gala  concert.  The  Orchestra  has  also  played  several  of  Lukas  Foss's  com- 
positions over  the  years,  the  Piano  concerto  no.  2  among  them,  in  which  he  was  him- 
self soloist. 


In  1953  he  succeeded  Arnold  Schoenberg  as  Professor  of  composition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  a  post  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  Conductor 
and  Music  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Buffalo's  musical  life  has 
been  galvanized  during  his  tenure  by  his  championship  of  new  music.  Aside  from  his 
work  with  the  Orchestra,  Lukas  Foss  has  presented  a  series  of  advanced  and  experi- 
mental concerts  of  chamber  music,  and  has  initiated  Buffalo's  'Festival  of  the  arts 
today'  in  1965  and  1968. 


Lukas  Foss  has  also  been  guest  conductor  with  many  of  the  world's  major  orchestras, 
among  them  those  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Leningrad,  Oslo,  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  Za- 
greb, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Toronto  and  New 
York.  As  a  composer,  he  has  for  many  years  been  experimenting  in  new  techniques. 
His  Echoi  established  him  as  a  leader  in  new  music;  this  piece  won  the  New  York 
Music  Critics  Circle  Award,  and  was  the  only  American  composition  chosen  by  the 
ISCM  in  1965.  Echoi  has  been  performed  at  the  Venice  Festival  and  at  the  Domaine 
musicale  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  many  American  universities.  In  1967  Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich  gave  the  world  premiere  in  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Concerto  for  cello  and  orchestra.  More  recently  Lukas  Foss  has 
written  Paradigm  and  Geod. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michael  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  1970 


violins 

Ayke  Agus 
Restel  Bell 
Cynthia  Cole 
Joseph  Conte 
Eugene  Drucker 
Judith  Eisner 
Darlene  Gray 
Edith  Haladjoff 
Diana  Halprin 
Anita  Halverson 
Jean  Harris 
Mieko  Horie 
Hirofumi  I  to 
Sunwha  Kim 
Patmore  Lewis 
David  Litven 
Michael  Markman 
Erica  Miner 
Carol  Paine 
Charles  Pikler 
Fern  Pollack 
Juan  Ramirez 
Kay  Roberts 
Mary  Lou  Saetta 
Kenneth  Sarch 
Kotaro  Sato 
Tina  Lee  Scholder 
Anne  Sokol 
Terri  Sternberg 
Ruth  Stroud 
Marti  Sweet 
Vicki  Sylvester 
Reiko  Tanaka 
Mary  Thorkelson 
Yan  Pascal  Tortelier 
Ellen  Wagner 
Sharon  Wood 
Margaret  Wooten 
Kazumi    Yazaki 


violas 

Charlet  Allshouse 
Richard  Assayas 
Virginia  Blakeman 
Kevin  Byrnes 
Deborah  Collins 
Patricia  Daly 
James  Dunham 
Sharon  Eng 
Renita  Koven 
Carol-Gay  Rossiter 
Barbara  Thomason 
Stephen  Wilkes 
Herschel  Wise 


cellos 

Ronald  Clearfield 
Hector  Cortes 
David  Fink 
Cheryl  Fippen 
Donald  Green 
Woo-Chung  Kahng 
Robert  Kindler 
Toshihiko  Kono 
Maria  Kyprie 
Susan  Randazzo 
Hidenobu  Tsuchida 
Frances  Vanasco 


basses 

Robert  Anderson 
Miles  Davis 
Larry  Epstein 
Richard  Fletcher 
Michael  Franklin 
Vivian  Luca 
Helen  Palmer 
Margaret  Swett 


flutes 

Nadine  Asin 
Barbara  Bernhard 
Bonnie  Boyd 
Nora  Shulman 
Robert  Stallman 
Kazuo  Tokito 


oboes 

Frank  Charnley 
Stephen  Goble 
James  Grush 
Stephen  Labiner 
Michael  Sides 
Daniel  Stewart 


bassoons 

Lynette  Diers 
Vincent  Ellin 
Jean  Fuller 
Hymeld  Gaignard 
Benjamin  Kamins 
Ellen  McGlothin 


horns 

John  Clark 
Mark  Gordon 
Warren  Gref 
Peter  Leonard 
Kathleen  Linge 
Bernard  Moran 
James  Roush 
Robert  Routch 
Christopher  Wilhjelm 


trumpets 

Stephen  Eder 
Charles  Lewis  Jr 
Steven  Schiller 
John  Taber 
James  Thompson 
Paul  Tobe 


trombones 

Jeffrey  Cook 
Raymond  Cutler 
Harold  Janks 
Robert  Jones 
Arthur  Moore 


clarinets 

Robert  Annis 
Phillip  Bashor 
Franklin  Cohen 
Charles  Nicastro 
David  Stern 
Richard  Wasley 


tubas 

James  Pilafian 
Ellis  Wean 


percussion 

Dean  Anderson 
Paul  Berns 
Paul  Burda 
Linda  Raymond 
John  Rudolph 
John  Soroka 


harps 

Adriana  Anca 
Cynthia  Price 


librarian 

Ronald  Whitaker 

personnel  manager 
Paul  Berns 


keyboard 

Stephen  Brown 
Teresa  Compos 
Nanette  Kaplan 
Christopher  Kies 
Charles  Pettaway 
Lois  Shapiro 
Leslie  Sixfin 
Nina  Tichman 
Yasuo  Watanabe 
Kenneth  Ziegenfuss 


vocalists 

Elsa  Charlston 
Daniel  Collins 
David  Cumberland 
Pamala  Gore 
Joan  Heller 
Linda  Phillips 


conductors 

Isaiah  Jackson 
Mesru  Mehmedov 
George  Monseur 
Kotaro  Sato 


composers 

Bernard  Benoliel 
Marc-Antonio  Consoli 
Primous  Fountain  III 
Christopher  Kies 
David  Litven 
Marc  Neikrug 
Michael  Riesman 
Chinary  Ung 


composition  auditors 

Sister  Mary  Mageau 
S.  Bruce  Samet 
Claude  White 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

During  1970.  James  C.  Hart,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Tanglewood  Friends,  and  the  Vice-chairman,  James  R.  Sloane,  worked  with  the 
local  residents  who  comprise  the  Committee  to  solicit  business  prospects  for  annual 
funds  for  Tanglewood.  Other  members  of  the  Business  Committee  are : 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  H.  Brooks 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 


John  V.  Geary 

Roger  G.  Gendreau 

Edwin  Ginsburg 

Milton  J.  Gordon 

Luke  S.  Hayden 

Mrs  Lawrence  Howitt 

Paul  J.  Jacques 

Joseph  T.  Kelley 

James  F.  Kiley 

William  H.   McAlister  Jr 

George  E.  Mole 

E.  Stewart  Morrison 


Frederick  M.   Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.   Osborne 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Albert  I.  Ris 
Frederick  A.  Rubin 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.   Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extend  their  heartfelt  thanks  to 
Mr  Hart  and  his  committee  for  the  work  they  have  done  this  second  year  of  our 
appeal  to  the  business  community — and  to  the  following  businesses,  our  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  their  support  in  the  1970  Tanglewood  season. 


BENEFACTORS  &  PATRONS 

Adams  Super  Markets  Inc. 

Berkshire  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Eagle 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Clark-Aiken  Company 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

First  Agricultural  National  Bank 
of  Berkshire  County 


Lee  Savings  Bank 

National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Peter  J.  Schweitzer  Division 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

Seven  Hills 

Stanley  Home  Products 

Max  Wasserman  Charitable  Foundation 


SUSTAINING  &  SUPPORTING  MEMBERS 


Arnold  Print  Works  Inc. 
Berkshire  Broadcasting  Company 

Berkshire  Engineering  Corporation 

Berkshire  Frosted  Foods 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Bland  Electric  Supply  Company  Inc. 

C.  T.  Brigham  Company — Pittsfield 

Buttenheim   Publishing  Company 

Country  Curtains 

Cramer  Construction  Company  Inc. 

Crescent  Creamery 

Curtis  Hotel  Inc. 

Dettinger  Lumber  Company  Inc. 

Kelly  Dietrich  Inc. 

Eaton  Paper 

Division  of  Textron 

England  Brothers 

Joseph  Francese  Inc. 

Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 


Lee  National  Bank 

Marland  Mold  Company  Inc. 

The  Mead  Corporation 

Fred  Mercer  Construction  Company 

Mohawk  Beverages  Inc. 

Mole  &  Mole 

National  Cash  Register  Company 

North  Adams  Transcript 

O'Connell  Cadillac  &  Oldsmobile  Inc. 

J.  T.  Owens 

Pittsfield  National  Bank 

Red  Lion  Inn  and  Motor  Lodge 

A.  H.  Rice  Company 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Company 

1788  Inc. 

Shipton  Realty  Company 

Southern  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 

H.  N.  Spohn  &  Sons 

Sprague  Electric  Company 


Greylock  Broadcasting  Company — W  B  R  K         Stratton  Coat  Company 


Holiday  Inn  of  America 


Talbots 


Hashim's  Realty  Company 


Tanglewood  Motor  Inn 


Heart  of  the  Berkshires  Motel 


Union  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 


Howard  Johnson  Restaurant — Williamstown         Wall-Streeter  Shoe  Company 


J.  H.  Johnson  Sons  Inc. 


W  B  E  C    Radio 


William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 


Western  Massachusetts  Supply  Company  Inc. 


Lee  Auto  Sales  Inc. 


Wheeler  and  Tayor  Inc. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Appalachian  Press 


Mahkeenac  Heights  Association 


Barbieri  Lumber  Company 


May  Engineering  Company 


Benjamin  Pharmacy  Inc. 


Monument  Mountain  Motel 


Berkshire  Aviation  Enterprises  Inc. 


New  England  Furniture  Corporation 


Berkshire  Travel  Agency  Inc. 


North  Adams  Hoosac  Savings  Bank 


M.  T.  Cavanaugh  Inc. 


Pete's  Motors  Inc. 


Dewey  Electric  and  Supply  Company  Inc.  Pharmers  Jewelers  Inc. 


East  Lee  Steak  House  Inc. 


Pittsfield  Supply  Company 


Elm  Court  Inn 


Quality  Printing  Company  Inc. 


Fahey  Beverage  Company  Inc. 


Rogers  Jewelry 


Elise  Farar  Inc. 


Royal  Cleaners  and  Launderers 


Fraser  Sales  Inc. 


W.  H.  Shandoff 


E.  P.  Gowdy  Inc. 


J.  W.  Gull  Oil  and  Coal  Company 


Shapiro  Motors 
Starlite  Motel 


Haddad  Rug  Company  Inc. 


Stevens  Inc. 


Haddad's  Motor  Sales  Inc. 


Harder  Electric  Supply  Inc. 


A.  C.  Johnson  Jr.  Inc. 


Jug  End  Barn 


Stevenson  and  Company  Inc. 


Sun  Printing  Company  of  Pittsfield  Inc. 


Ward's  Nursery  Inc. 


William  and  Sons  Inc. 


Knapp  Oil  Corporation 


Williams  Inn 


Lee  Lime  Corporation 


Williamstown  National  Bank 


Lee  Super  Market 


Lumbertown  Pittsfield  Inc. 


Winard  Advertising 


Yellow  Aster  Restaurant 


Bra 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON  1969-1970 
TANGLEWOOD  1970 
SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

THIRTY-THIRD  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER     Chairman 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Vice-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GARDNER  L.  BROWN 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 


GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.   REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEY  S.  STONEMAN 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 
Tanglewood  Superintendent 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Bach,  Rock,  Folk  or  Pop, 
Pioneer  hi-fi  stereo  components 
let  you  hear  it  like  it  is.  • 

Regardless  of  what  component  you're  1 

looking  for— an  AM-FM  stereo  receiver ... 
tuner...  amplifier. .  .turntable...  tape 
deck . . .  speaker  system  . . .  stereo  sys- 
tem . . .  headset  —  Pioneercmakes  it. 

Naturally,  with  such  a  complete  selection,  you're  I 

sure  to  find  something  in  your  price  range.  But 
regardless  of  what  you  pay  for  a  Pioneer  com- 
ponent, you're  assured  the  finest  in  sound 
reproduction. 

Visit  your  Pioneer  dealer.  Compare  \ 

Pioneer  components  with  any 
^     others  — and  you'll  see  and  hear  that 
Pioneer  offers  more  for  the  money. 

L  PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORP. 
140  Smith  St.,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11735 

CD  PIONEER 
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West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  St., Gardens,  Calif.  90247  •  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  67  Lesmill  Rd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dvvyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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BASF 


more 


Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise. 

and  there's  more  .  .  ." 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  .  . . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection.. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 

OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 
POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Barn  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mon.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm-and-craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO  5 
ADULTS  $1.50 -CHILDREN  50c' 

(Kitchen  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  41 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion  . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  Snd 

in  lie  BerfcshTres 


So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  1  2  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walker  Street,  Lenox 
One  block  east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 
or  Call    (413)    637-2676  or 

Isgood  Realty — (413)    443-4416 


TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends  at 
$25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends  con- 
certs, without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same  privileges. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  for  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT.  For  additional  information, 
you  are  invited  to  visit  the  Friends  office  near  the  Main  Gate. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 

Miss  Margo  Miller 


Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkettjr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  John  H.  P.Gould 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  Stern 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
Vice-chairman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kellev 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlisterJr 
John  T.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Hendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
JackTalbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


YALE  IN   NORFOLK 

29TH  SEASON 

JULY  3-AUGUST  22 

Chamber  and  orchestra  concerts 
Fridays,  8:30  PM 

Contemporary  Music 
Saturday,  July  25,  August  22,  2:30  PM 

Oratorio 
Haydn  "The  Seasons" 

Sunday,  August  76,  3:30  PM 

TOP  MUSICIANS  — SUPERB 
ACOUSTICS  —  HISTORIC 
SETTING  — ART  EXHIBITS 
ENGLISH  GARDENS  — FREE 
PARKING  — PICNIC  GROUNDS 

Tickets  $3,  2,1,  by  mail  or  phone 

Yale  Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art 

E.  B.  Stoeckel  Estate,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

06058.  Telephone:  203-542-5719 

Friday  PM  only:  203-542-5581 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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OPEN 
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Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Wooden  ware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered^  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 
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Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbi  and  Spices 

Old-Fashioned 
Candy 


Imported  Delicacies 
Fapeterios 


Oonrmet  Foods 
Maple  Products 


Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


^"•■w     Englfcnd'o   ^^.»o.«xica.XLaL   l^Carlcotplace 
3-IiE.A.T  BAieieiJiTO-TQaT,  MASS. 


In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Boad,  Boute  7 
1  Mile  North  of  Qreat  Barrington 
Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and   the  Boston   Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is   the   official    piano   of   the   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra   and    the    Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is    the   official    photographer   to   the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 
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270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 
Berkshire  Common 

and  now  the 
Berkshires 


have  everything!  f 


Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 


Common 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  31  1970  at  7  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


JULES  ESKIN     cello 


RICHARD  GOODE     piano 


BEETHOVEN 

Variations  for  piano,  violin  and  cello  on 
Wenzel  Muller's  song  Mch  bin  der  Schneider 
Kakadu'     op.  121a 


Piano  trio  in  E  flat     op.  70  no.  2 
Poco  sostenuto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Allegretto 


Richard  Goode  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


TANGLE  WOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Advisor 


Friday  July  31  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  conductor 

REVISED  PROGRAM 

IN  MEMORY  OF  SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI  AND  GEORGE  SZELL 

BEETHOVEN 

Marcia  funebre  from  Symphony  no.  3  in 
E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

The  audience  is  asked  not  to  applaud  at  the  end 
of  the  movement 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  19 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Rondo:  molto  allegro 

CLAUDE  FRANK 
intermission 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'  op.  72a* 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F  op.  93* 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


Claude  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  18 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 

Friday  July  31,  Saturday  August  1  and  Sunday  August  2  1970 


SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI 

December  2  1899  — July  28  1970 

GEORGE  SZELL 

June  7  1897  —  July  30  1970 

The  three  concerts  this  weekend  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  two  great  musicians  who 
died  during  the  past  days,  Sir  John  Barbirolli  and  George  Szell. 

Sir  John  Barbirolli  was  for  many  years  Conductor  of  the  Halle  Orchestra  of  Manchester, 
England,  and  a  welcome  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  several 
occasions.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  was  Conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  succeed- 
ing Arturo  Toscanini  in  1936.  More  recently  he  was  Conductor-in-chief  of  the  Houcton 
Symphony,  and  after  his  retirement  three  years  ago  was  appointed  Conductor  Emeritus. 
Sir  John  was  a  conductor  whose  intense  love  of  music  was  an  inspiration  to  players  and 
audiences  alike. 


George  Szell,  Musical  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1946, 
was  also  one  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  most  distinguished  guest  conductors. 
During  his  years  at  Cleveland,  he  built  the  Orchestra  there  into  one  of  the  world's  finest. 
A  musician  of  the  highest  integrity,  his  interpretations  were  marked  by  rare  clarity  and 
depth. 


a^iV 


^  TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  July  31  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b" 


Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  19 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 
Rondo:  molto  allegro 

CLAUDE   FRANK 


intermission 


Overture  to  'Konig  Stephan'     op.  117 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93* 
Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


Claude  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  18 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER 
PLAYERS 


TUESDAY  EVENING 
AUGUST  11   1970 
AT 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL 
IN  NEW  YORK 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

BURTON   FINE 

JULES  ESKIN 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 

SHERMAN  WALT 


SCHUBERT 

String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet     K.  285 

Bassoon  and  cello  sonata     K.  292 

Divertimento  for  string  trio     K.  563 


BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1 
Symphony  no.  8 


Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  'The  creature  of  Prometheus 


■\ 


\ 


Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 


Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


LSC 

3098 


3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 


"2  records 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  ^-2  records 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 


7055 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


1992 

Victrola 

1035 

Victrola 
6003 
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THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


DUCBZJD 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER    Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Saturday  August  1  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62* 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G     op.  58* 
Allegro  moderate 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  vivace 

ANDRE  WATTS 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60* 
Adagio  -  allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 


Andre  Watts  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  22 
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Mozart:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  20  IN  D 

MINOR  (K.466) 

PIANO    CONCERTO    NO.    6    IN    B    FLAT 

MAJOR  (K.238) 

The  London   Symphony  Orchestra  —  Hans 

Schmidt-lsserstedt  CS-6579 

Prokofiev:  SONATA    NO.    7    IN    B    FLAT 
MAJOR  (Op. 83) 

SONATA  NO.  8  IN  B  FLAT  MAJOR  (Op. 84) 
2  PIECES  FROM  ROMEO  &  JULIET 

CS-6573 

Beethoven:  PIANO  SONATA  NO.  29 
("Hammerklavier")  Stereo  CS-6563 

Chopin:  FOUR  SCHERZI:  BARCAROLE 
(OPUS  60);  PRELUDE  (OPUS  45) 

Stereo  CS-6562 

Brahms:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 

IN  B  FLAT 

London  Symphony  Orchestra— Zubin  Mehta 

Stereo  CS-6539 

Mussorgsky:  PICTURES  AT  AN 
EXHIBITION  (PIANO  VERSION) 
Coupled  with  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic— 
Zubin  Mehta  (Orchestral  Version) 

Stereo  CS-6559 

Mozart:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  9 

IN  E  FLAT  (K.  271);  RONDO  IN  A  (K.  386) 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  8  IN  C  (K.  246) 

London  Symphony  Orchestra— 

Istvan  Kertesz  Stereo  CS-6501 

Schubert:  SONATA  IN  A  (OPUS  120); 
SONATA  IN  A  MINOR  (OPUS  143) 
12  WALTZES  (OPUS  18); 
HUNGARIAN  MELODY  (D.  817) 

Stereo  CS-6500 

Mozart:  QUINTET  IN  E  FLAT  (K.  452); 
Beethoven:  QUINTET  IN  E  FLAT 
(OPUS  16) 
The  London  Wind  Soloists 

Stereo  CS-6494 

Ravel:  GASPARD  DE  LA  NUIT;  Debussy: 
L'ISLE  JOYEUSE;  Chopin:  SCHERZO 
NO.  4  (OPUS  54);  NOCTURNE 
(OPUS  62;  NO.  1)  Stereo  CS-6472 

Schumann:  FANTASIA  IN  C     (OPUS  17); 
ETUDES  SYMPHONIQUES  (OPUS  13) 

Stereo  CS-6471 

Bach:  PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR; 
Chopin:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 
IN  F  MINOR 

London  Symphony  Orchestra- 
David  Zinman  Stereo  CS-6440 

Chopin:  FOUR  BALLADES;' 
TROIS  NOUVELLES  ETUDES 

Stereo  CS-6422 

Mozart:  SONATA  FOR  TWO  PIANOS  IN  D 
(K.  488);  Schumann:  ANDANTE  AND 
VARIATIONS  FOR  TWO  PIANOS,  TWO 
CELLI,  AND  HORN;  Schumann:  ETUDE 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  CANON 
With  Malcolm  Frager  Stereo  CS-6411 

Rachmaninov:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 
IN  C  MINOR: THREE  ETUDES  TABLEAUX 
Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra— 
Kyril  Kondrashin  Stereo  CS-6390 

Tchaikovsky:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  1 

IN  B  FLAT  MINOR 

London  Symphony  Orchestra— 

Lorin  Maazel  Stereo  CS-6360 

Rachmaninov:  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  3 

IN  D  MINOR 

London  Symphony  Orchestra— 

Anatole  Fistoulari  Stereo  CS-6359 


New  Release 

Franck:  SONATA  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

IN  A  MAJOR 

Brahms:  TRIO   FOR  VIOLIN,   HORN   AND 

PIANO  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR  (Op. 40) 

with    Itzhak-  Perlman    (violin)    and    Barry 

Tuckwell  (horn)  CS-6628 


j  TANGLEWOOD  1970 

■     SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Sunday  August  2  1970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


ANTAL  DORATI     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  minor     op.  37* 
Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  allegro 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92* 
Poco  sostenuto  -  vivace 
Allegretto 

Presto  -  assai  meno  presto  -  tempo  primo 
Allegro  con  brio 


Vladimir  Ashkenazy  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  25 
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The 

RED 
LIOIV 
IIMV 


SINCE   1775 


Praiseworthy  food 
served  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night.  Spacious  rooms. 
Widow  Bingham's  Tav- 
ern bar  open  one  hour 
before  noon.  Music  and 
dancing  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  eve- 
nings in  The  Lion's  Den. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

298-5545 


Program  notes  for  Friday  July  31 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


On  November  13  1805  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into 
Vienna.  Seven  days  later  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's  only  opera 
Fidelio  was  given  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  'before  stalls  full  of  French 
officers'.  Many  of  the  regular  patrons  had  fled  the  city,  the  novelty  of  the 
piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French  military,  and  after  two  further  per- 
formances, on  November  21  and  22,  Beethoven  withdrew  the  opera.  It 
was  hardly  an  auspicious  time  to  present  a  difficult  new  piece,  and  it 
did  not  help  that  none  of  the  principal  singers  was  more  than  mediocre. 
(The  American  premiere  of  the  first  version  was  given  here  at  Tangle- 
wood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
on  August  5  1967.) 


The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthusias- 
tic:  'The  oddest  among  the  odd  products  of  last  month  was  surely  Bee- 
thoven's opera  Fidelio,  which  we  had  been  eagerly  awaiting.  The  piece 
was  given  for  the  first  time  on  November  20,  but  was  received  very 
coldly.  .  .  .  The  performance  itself  was  not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile  Milder 
has  neither  sufficient  emotional  strength  nor  liveliness  for  the  role  of 
Fidelio,  despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and  Demmer  [Florestan]  sang  almost 
consistently  flat.  All  this,  together  with  the  general  situation,  will  explain 
why  the  opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 


Beethoven  conducted  the  three  original  performances,  but  was  thor- 
oughly unhappy  with  them.  Following  the  advice  of  well-intentioned 
friends,  he  made  revisions  (mostly  cuts),  and  the  second  version  of 
Fidelio  was  presented  at  the  same  theatre  on  March  29  1806.  This  time 
there  were  four  performances.  Beethoven  was  still  dissatisfied:  in  a  letter 
to  Sebastian  Meier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sang  the  role  of  Pizarro,  he 
wrote  on  April  10,  the  day  of  the  final  performance  that  spring: 

'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried  to  conduct  my  opera  today.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  distance.  At  least  my  patience  will  not 
be  so  sorely  tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear  my  music  botched  from  nearby! 
I  cannot  help  believing  it  is  done  on  purpose.  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  the  wind  instruments  but  every  pianissimo,  every  crescendo, 
decrescendo,  every  forte,  every  fortissimo  has  been  eliminated  from  my 
opera;  at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded.  One  really  loses  delight  in  com- 
posing anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this  kind  of  performance.  .  .  . 

'P.S.  If  the  opera  is  to  be  given  again  the  day  after  tomorrow,  we  must 
certainly  have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow,  if  only  with  piano,  or  it  will 
get  even  worse.' 


For  more  than  seven  years  Beethoven  put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  revival  presented  itself.  Georg  Fried- 
rich  Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and  poet  of  the  Karntnertor-Theater, 
revised  the  libretto,  and  Beethoven  set  to  work  once  again  on  the  score. 
The  premiere  of  the  opera  as  it  is  best  known  today  was  given  at 
Trietschke's  theatre  on  May  23.  It  was  triumphantly  successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805  Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now 
known  as  'Leonore  no.  2'.  The  following  year  the  revised  version  began 
with  'Leonore  no.  3',  a  piece  even  more  elaborately  constructed  than  its 
precursor.  For  the  1814  production  Beethoven  realized  that  so  long  and 
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formal  a  piece  was  out  of  place  before  the  first  act,  and  wrote  the  over- 
ture now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter  and  simpler  piece  which  is  theatri- 
cally a  more  effective  prelude  to  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  first 
scene,  in  which  Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville  Prison's  chief  warder, 
does  her  ironing,  while  the  turnkey  Jaquino  vainly  proposes  marriage. 


The  overtures  for  the  two  earlier  versions,  masterpieces  both,  are  happily 
now  staples  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  Leonore  no.  3  is  often  played 
also  in  the  opera  house  before  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  last  act  of 
Fidelio. 


■>    ,, 
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There  are  two  recordings  of  Leonore  no.  3  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  available  on  the  RCA  label:  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  19 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


/■ 


An  incident  in  the  life  of  Beethoven  was  once  told  by  the  widow  of 
John  Cramer,  a  celebrated  pianist  and  friend  to  A.  W.  Thayer  who 
included  it  in  his  famous  biography  of  the  great  composer.  Beethoven 
and  Cramer  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  performance  of  Mozart's  Piano 
concerto  in  C  minor  K.  491  at  an  Augarten  Concert  in  Vienna.  'Beetho- 
ven suddenly  stood  still  and  drawing  his  companion's  attention  to  the 
exceedingly  simple  but  equally  beautiful  modulative  changes  first  intro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  exclaimed:  "Cramer,  Cramer!  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that!"  As  the  theme  was  repeated 
and  wrought  up  to  a  climax,  Beethoven  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro 
marked  the  time  and  in  every  possible  manner  manifested  a  delight  ris- 
ing to  enthusiasm.' 


s 


This  anecdote  is  not  dated,  but  it  must  refer  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  Beethoven  still  had  his  hearing,  at  which  time  he  had  composed 
his  first  two  concertos,  and  these  two  concertos  are  an  even  more  elo- 
quent confirmation  of  his  indebtedness  to  Mozart  in  this  department  of 
his  art.  In  these  two  he  retains  much  of  the  transparent  ensemble,  the 
fine  balance  between  soloist  and  orchestra,  where  each  sets  off  the 
other.  The  'gallant'  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  survives  in  these  two 
and  was  soon  to  be  superseded  as  the  first  signs  of  the  true  leonine 
character  of  the  maturer  Beethoven  would  appear  in  the  Third  concerto 
in  C  minor. 


At  this  time  Beethoven  was  still  hesitant  to  commit  himself  to  publica- 
tion, partly  perhaps  because  he  wished  to  keep  the  use  of  the  concertos 
to  himself,  but  also  because  he  had  not  yet  stepped  forward  into  the 
public  view  as  an  orchestral  composer.  He  was  then  known  almost 
exclusively  as  a  pianist  and  as  a  composer  of  piano  sonatas  and  trios  or 
other  chamber  combinations.  The  First  symphony,  the  six  String  quartets 
of  opus  18,  and  the  two  Piano  concertos  all  appeared  in  publication  in 
the  year  1801,  and  these  were  undoubtedly  the  accumulation  of  several 
years.  The  B  flat  concerto  preceded  the  C  major  in  order  of  composition 
and  was  therefore  actually  the  First. 


':    ■ 


The  orchestra's  principal  function  in  the  first  movement  is  to  announce 
themes  which  the  pianist  proceeds  to  embroider.  In  the  Adagio,  the 
embroidery  sometimes  weighs  upon   rather  than  enlivens  the  melodic 
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line.  Before  the  close  of  this  Adagio  the  soloist  and  tutti  have  a  brief 
dialogue  which  is  more  experimental  than  forceful,  but  which  clearly 
points  the  way  of  concertos  to  come.  The  final  rondo  is  gay  and  in- 
consequential. Reversing  the  order  of  the  first  movement,  the  piano 
states  the  subjects,  which  the  orchestra  takes  up  in  turn. 


The   cadenza   which   Claude    Frank   plays   at   this   performance    is 
Beethoven's  own. 


Overture  to  'Konig  Stephan'     op.  117 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


When  the  new  theatre  at  Budapest  was  being  completed,  Beethoven  was 
asked  to  supply  music  for  its  opening.  He  responded  by  composing 
overtures  and  incidental  music,  including  choruses,  for  two  dramatic 
pieces  called  a  'Vorspiel'  and  'Nachspiel'.  Both  plays  were  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Augustus  von  Kotzebue.  Heinrich  von  Collin,  the  author 
of  Coriolan,  for  which  Beethoven  had  already  composed  an  overture, 
had  been  asked  to  contribute  the  plays,  but  refused.  Kotzebue,  the  more 
prolific  writer  of  two  hundred  plays,  accepted  the  commission.  The  prel- 
ude was  called  'Ungerns  enter  Wohlthater'  ('Hungary's  first  benefactor'), 
and  the  second  piece,  'Die  Ruinen  von  Athen'  ('The  ruins  of  Athens'). 
The  first  drama  presented  King  Stephen  as  ruler  of  Hungary  on  a  battle- 
field near  Budapest,  seated  upon  a  throne  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles. 
His  enemy  Gyula  had  been  defeated  in  battle  and  was  brought  in  in 
chains,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  King  who  was  at  the  point  of  embrac- 
ing Christianity.  A  golden  crown  sent  by  the  Pope  was  brought  in  by 
ambassadors  and  placed  upon  his  brow.  It  was  in  the  year  1000  that 
Stephen  was  so  honored  by  Rome  and  given  the  title  'Apostolic  King'. 
The  King  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  VII  in  1078. 


The  music  was  well  received  in  Budapest,  and  accounted  'excellent 
and  very  original,  wholly  worthy  of  the  master'.  Beethoven  wrote  to 
Kotzebue  previous  to  the  performances  expressing  an  'ardent  desire 
to  possess  an  opera  from  your  unique  dramatic  genius,  whether  roman- 
tic or  quite  serious;  heroic,  comic,  sentimental:  in  short,  whatever 
pleases  you  I  will  accept  with  pleasure.  Certainly  I  should  most  like  a 
big  historical  subject,  and  especially  from  the  Dark  Ages,  for  example, 
about  Attila,  etc.  However,  I  will  accept  with  thankfulness,  whatever  be 
the  subject,  anything  that  comes  from  your  poetic  soul,  which  I  will 
transfer  to  my  musical  soul.'  If  Beethoven  had  had  a  more  definite 
idea  for  an  opera,  something  might  have  come  of  this. 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  for  their  patriotic  subject  and  cere- 
mony was  not  shared  elsewhere  when  this  Overture  was  performed. 
The  composer  sent  three  overtures  in  July  1815  to  Charles  Neate  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London.  They  were  the  overtures  to  King 
Stephen,  The  ruins  of  Athens,  and  Namensfeier.  The  English  admirers  of 
Beethoven  who  had  expected  three  new  overtures  and  who  had  already 
heard  the  Overture  to  Egmont,  were  disappointed  to  receive  works 
which  had  already  fulfilled  obligations  elsewhere  and  which  they  found 
'unworthy'  of  the  composer. 


The  Overture,  which  is  the  key  of  E  flat,  has  a  slow  introduction 
which  is  repeated  in  part  later,  in  contrast  to  the  main  body  of  the 
work  which  is  in  presto  tempo.  The  principal  theme  is  evidently  an 
approximation  of  Hungarian  gypsy  music,  and  a  second  theme  in  B  flat, 
introduced  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  has  been  pointed  out  as  sugges- 
tive of  the  choral  theme  from  the  Ninth  symphony,  for  which  at  this 
time  Beethoven  had  made  his  first  sketches. 
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Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October  1812.  It  followed  upon 
the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for 
Beethoven.  Donald  Tovey  divines  in  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  'the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for 
a  delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one'.  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  symphonies:  'Nowhere  is  there  greater  frank- 
ness, or  freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst 
of  superhuman  energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  un- 
loosing it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  Eighth  symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime, 
though  it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling 
tragedy  with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices 
of  a  child.' 


It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first  con- 
tours of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his  sketch- 
books with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score  in 
the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being. 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  symphony  were  arrived  at  only 
when  page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling  notations. 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of  data, 
for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of  1812 
are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  carefully 
laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less  incentive 
to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  In  July  Beethoven  went  to  Toplitz,  in  the 
hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which  harassed  him  in  these 
months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's  advice,  in  August.  It  was 
there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried  Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no 
improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to  Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  cor- 
responded with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard  to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland 
attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the  symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the 
tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the  affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He 
was  merely  basking  for  the  moment  in  the  charm  of  feminine  com- 
panionship. Suddenly  he  departed  for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudi- 
cious purpose  of  breaking  up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann  and 
a  female  by  the  name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his 
brother  in  vain;  sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable 
Fraulein  expelled  from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed 
that  the  lady  against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his 
sister-in-law,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches 
of  his  brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances  did  the  Eighth  symphony  come  into  exist- 
ence. Work  upon  it  was  apparently  begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at 
Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There  Beethoven  lodged  in  his  brother's 
house,  with  'a  delightful  view  of  the  Danube,  with  its  busy  landing 
place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond'  to  mitigate  his  sordid  surround- 
ings. He  communed  with  his  sketches  in  frequent  walks  to  and  from 
Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven  has  said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly 
simple)  conclusion  is  that  Beethoven,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  produc- 
tive years,  with  pregnant  themes  humming  in  his  head,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  work  them  out,  despite  physical  distress  and  every 
preoccupation,  sordid  or  otherwise.  Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was 
tragically  unhappy  at  that  time)  could  directly  beget  music  of  joyous 
relief,  even  as  the  dark  period  of  the  Heiligenstadt  testament  directly 
begot  the  entirely  smiling  Second  symphony. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
has  recorded  Beethoven's  Eighth  symphony  for  RCA. 
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Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  1 
by  John  N.  Burk 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

After  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting  of 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin,  a  dram- 
atist of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  wrote 
for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his  sketchbook: 
'Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of  witches.'  But 
the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  and 
was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer,  Laban,  'because  it 
threatened  to  become  too  gloomy'.  In  short,  no  opera  emerged  from 
Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with  Collin  resulted  in  an  over- 
ture intended  for  performance  with  the  spoken  tragedy  Coriolan. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  derived 
his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare.  The 
point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare  and 
Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of  Plutarch. 
Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all  three  versions. 
His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a 
set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg,  with  many  passages 
underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dra- 
matic material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  historians). 
Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed 
beyond  endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejec- 
tion. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city,  led 
by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched  him 
on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determination 
of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his  mother, 
who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly  inflict  upon 
his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the  forces  under  his 
command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders  upon  his 
own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the  version  of  Shake- 
speare; according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride 
and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of  Beetho- 
ven's overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implacable,  limn 
Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle  and 
melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of  his  mother. 
The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant 
but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire  capitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
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the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the 
despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate—  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 


There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Coriolan  overture  available  on  the  RCA  label:  the  first  is  directed  by 
Charles  Munch,  the  second  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


<&■ 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G     op.  58 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely  estab- 
lished. (With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist, 
there  remain  many  mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  vari- 
ance. Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketchbooks,  decides  that  the  Concerto 
in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler  dates  it  1804, 
'according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries'.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's 
thematic  catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  'confi- 
dent opinion'  that  'this  work  remained  still  unfinished  until  the  ap- 
proach of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  1806. 
Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  July  of  that  year.'  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony appear  together  with  those  for  the  Concerto.)  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in  the  house  of  his  patron  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  March  of  1807.  Other  works  heard  at  these  two  gather- 
ings, and  likewise  announced  as  'new',  were  the  Fourth  symphony  and 
the  Coriolan  Overture.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Concerto 
was  at  that  semi-fiasco  on  December  22  1808,  at  which  the  Choral 
fantasia  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in 
the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried  conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next 
night  for  the  benefit  of  'Widows  and  orphans',  the  new  concerto  was 
scheduled  to  be  performed  by  Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to 
learn  the  work,  Ries  asked  the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third, 
in  C  minor.  'Beethoven  in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise 
enough  to  accept  the  offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in 
time,  he  begged  Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had 
done,  for  permission  to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to 
acquiesce.  Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the 
player's,  says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very 
angry.' 


Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  'It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  (no.  3)  and  the  more 
imposing  E  flat  (no.  5)  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many  another 
fine  compositions  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum  of  the 
performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3  1836: 
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'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least  noise!' 
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Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
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delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  precedent) 
with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place  to  the 
orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  introducing 
it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  orches- 
tra blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes,  each 
lyrical  in  character. 


The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  concertos, 
contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot 
convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and  the 
piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and 
staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers  with  a 
melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing  voices  continue 
their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the  piano,  increas- 
ingly irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually  mollified,  until 
it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless  pianissimo.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  similar  opposition  and  capitulation  in  the  Overture 
to  Coriolan.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is 
gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened 
by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the 
strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  fol- 
lows a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and  sparkling  conclusion,  light  in 
mood,  with  memorable  pianissimo  episodes. 


The  cadenzas  which  Andre  Watts  plays  are  by  Beethoven. 


The   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,   conducted   by   Erich    Leinsdorf,   has 
recorded  the  Fourth  concerto  for  RCA.  Artur  Rubinstein  is  the  soloist. 


Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Bee- 
thoven was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  defiances, 
his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have 
been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait 
perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and 
gentleness,  of  the  'masculine'  and  the  'feminine'  in  his  scores  of  this 
period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the  colossus  first  find- 
ing his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued 
and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the  years  which  pro- 
duced the  Eroica  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  Appassionata 
sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  symphony  and  the 
Fourth  piano  concerto,  not  to  mention  Fidelio  and  the  three  Rasu- 
movsky  quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilib- 
rium which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his 
C  minor  symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 


Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  'Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants'.  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  Erocia  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions. 'The  character  of  this  score,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'is  generally  lively, 
nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness.'  Thayer,  who  bestowed  his 
adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  'placid  and  serene  Fourth  sym- 
phony—  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all';  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  something  'extraordi- 
narily entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive  whole  cannot  be. 
.  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs  and  features  of 
a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all  is  sub- 
ordinated to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty.' 
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The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually  found 
in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He  has  simply 
(but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top  of  his  manu- 
script score:  'Sinfonia  4ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn.' 


It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1806  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  ancestral 
estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz  von 
Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then  a 
widow  of  twentv-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Josephine 
('Tesi'  and  'Pepi')  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more  interested 
attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard,  was  once  cham- 
pioned as  the  'immortal  beloved',  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  she 
and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and  that  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  symphony  was  his  musical  declaration.  Unfortunately 
for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger  upon  which  they  had 
reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited.  The  diaries  of 
Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held  Beethoven  in  high 
and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  men- 
tioned by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven  to  the  danger  point, 
and  has  recently  been  put  forward  as  the  mysterious  beloved.  This 
summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single  lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable 
one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rolland,  who  made  more  of  the  affair 
with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than  these  subsequent  discoveries  justify, 
yet  came  to  the  still  plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  symphony  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  Beethoven's  stay  at  Martonvasar,  'a  pure,  fragrant 
flower  which  treasures  up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all 
his  life.' 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
has  recorded  the  Fourth  symphony  for  RCA. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  2 
by  John  N.  Burk 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Overture  to  Goethe's  'Egmont'     op.  84 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beetho- 
ven. The  composer's  deep  admiration  for  Goethe,  who  wrote  the  play 
'Egmont',  is  well  known. 
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Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
decree  that  'two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason';  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader. 


Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  which 
Orange  urges  his  friend  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his  life.  'For 
Goethe,'  writes  Georg  Brandes,  'this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial,  carefree 
soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and   rejecting 
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judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed 
blood  of  his  blood.'  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the 
ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 


It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827, 
that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  'Had  I 
been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a 
dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?' 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  minor     op.  37 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  C  minor,  in  1803,  Beethoven 
appeared  as  the  pianist.  The  program  also  included  his  first  two  sym- 
phonies, and  his  oratorio  The  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  composed 
in  the  same  year  as  the  concerto.  Beethoven's  friend  Ignaz  von  Seyfried 
relates  that  he  turned  the  pages  for  the  composer.  'But  heaven  help  me,' 
wrote  Seyfried,  'that  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  saw  almost  nothing  but 
empty  leaves;  at  the  most  on  one  page  or  the  other  a  few  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  scribbled  down  to  serve  as  clues 
for  him;  for  he  played  nearly  all  of  the  solo  part  from  memory,  since, 
as  was  so  often  the  case,  he  had  not  had  time  to  put  it  all  on  paper.  He 
gave  me  a  secret  glance  whenever  he  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
invisible  passages  and  my  scarcely  concealable  anxiety  not  to  miss  the 
decisive  moment  amused  him  greatly  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
jovial  supper  which  we  ate  afterwards.'  Thayer  queries  this  episode  on 
the  grounds  that  the  full  manuscript  of  the  concerto  is  dated  1800,  but 
Ferdinand  Ries  substantiated  Seyfried,  writing,  'The  pianoforte  part  of 
the  C  minor  concerto  was  never  completely  written  out  in  this  score. 
Beethoven  wrote  it  down  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  expressly  for  me.' 


This  remark  of  Ries  refers  to  the  second  performance  (Vienna,  July 
1804)  of  the  concerto,  in  which  the  young  pupil  of  Beethoven  was 
granted  the  unusual  honor  of  performing  his  master's  score  in  public. 
'I  may  say,'  Ries  has  written,  'that  I  am  the  only  person  who  so 
appeared  during  his  lifetime;  indeed,  besides  myself,  he  acknowledged 
no  other  pupil  but  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  On  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  turned  over  for  me,  and  prob- 
ably no  concerto  was  ever  more  finely  accompanied.  We  had  two  full 
rehearsals.  I  had  asked  Beethoven  to  write  a  cadenza  for  me;'  but  he 
refused,  and  told  me  to  make  one  myself,  and  he  would  correct  it.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  with  what  I  wrote,  and  made  hardly  any  alteration; 
there  was,  however,  one  passage  in  it  which,  though  he  liked  it  much, 
he  thought  so  hazardous  that  he  told  me  to  alter  it,  and  write  another 
instead.  A  week  before  the  concert  he  asked  to  hear  the  cadenza  again. 
I  played  it,  and  failed  in  the  particular  passage,  upon  which  he  told  me 
again,  though  somewhat  unwillingly,  to  alter  it.  I  did  so,  but  without 
being  able  to  please  myself;  I  therefore  studied  the  original  most  care- 
fully, but  could  never  make  myself  quite  certain  of  it.  At  the  perform- 
ance, when  we  came  to  the  cadenza,  Beethoven  sat  down  quietly.  I 
could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  choose  the  easier  passage,  and  when  I 
boldly  began  the  harder  one  he  gave  a  tremendous  jerk  with  his  chair. 
However,  it  all  went  well,  and  delighted  him  so  that  he  cried  "bravo!" 
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loudly.  This  pleased  the  audience,  and  gave  me  at  once  a  position  as  an 
artist.  He  told  me  afterwards  how  satisfied  he  was,  but  said  also,  "How 
obstinate  you  are!  If  you  had  failed  in  that  passage,  I  would  never  have 
given  you  a  lesson  again."  ' 

The  technical  advance,  the  power  and  breadth  of  the  C  minor  con- 
certo, composed  only  a  year  after  the  final  revision  of  the  one  in  C 
major,  is  proof  of  Beethoven's  rapid  development  in  orchestral  resource 
at  this  time.  The  piano  part,  no  longer  treated  in  restricted,  harpsi- 
chord style  as  in  the  first  two  concertos,  asserts  its  stature  in  its  first 
measures.  First  there  is  a  considerable  exposition  by  the  orchestra  and 
here  too  we  are  conscious  of  expansion  in  forcefulness  and  range  of 
expression.  The  opening  subject  is  made  known  in  the  strings  —  it  is 
to  prove  fruitful  in  development,  as  for  example  in  the  repeated  upward 
sol-do  upon  which  Beethoven  was  to  dwell  so  bewitchingly  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Fourth  symphony.  Upon  a  C  minor  cadence  the 
soloist  enters  with  three  furious  C  major  scales,  which,  however,  intro- 
duce the  initial  subject  in  its  proper  minor.  The  pianist  brings  in  a  new 
subject  in  E  flat  minor  and  repeats  the  regular  'second'  subject,  equally 
lyrical,  in  E  flat  major.  The  same  rushing  scale  passages,  now  in  D 
major,  introduce  the  development,  which  begins  with  a  quizzical  play 
upon  the  repeated  fourths  of  the  initial  theme.  The  cadenza  for  this, 
as  for  each  of  the  first  four  concertos,  is  written  separately. 

The  Largo,  in  E  major,  seems  earlier  in  style.  The  first  theme,  if  found 
in  one  of  the  early  piano  sonatas,  might  have  seemed  quite  in  place.  It 
is  stated  by  the  piano,  sung  in  turn  by  the  muted  strings.  A  second 
theme  is  more  ornamentally  treated  by  soloist  and  orchestra.  A  third 
theme  is  carried  by  the  woodwinds  over  piano  arpeggios.  There  is  a 
reprise,  and  short  cadenza  'con  gran  espressione'  before  the  close. 
Every  64th  note  has  'great  expression',  and  is  in  contrast  to  the  cold, 
ornamental  elegance  of  filigree  which  was  fashionable  with  the  other 
composing  pianists  of  Beethoven's  day.  This  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
great  improviser.  The  rondo  brushes  contemplation  aside  with  a  burst 
of  gaiety.  The  piano  part  is  treated  with  great  brilliance  and  exuber- 
ance; the  orchestra  matches  it  in  full  voice.  There  are  fanciful  excur- 
sions, such  as  a  fugato  by  the  orchestra,  after  which  the  piano  takes  over 
and  commands  the  attention  with  a  surprising  decrescendo  in  octaves. 
A  presto  coda  derives  a  fresh  theme  from  the  labored  one  and,  in  a  rush 
of  C  major,  carries  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  cadenzas  which  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  plays  at  this  performance  are 
Beethoven's  own. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  1970 
FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENi  ER 
AND  THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
ARTISTIC  DIRECTORS 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN       ADVISOR 


August  16      9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER      conductor 

including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Oily  Wilson* 
and  the  American  premiere  of 
Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso 


August  17       9  pm       Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 


August  18      6  pm       Shed 

CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 

featuring  The  Fillmore  at  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Third  piano  concerto  for  RCA;  Artur  Rubinstein  is  the 
soloist. 


August  19      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of 
new  works  by  Barbara  Kolb* 
and  Richard  Felciano* 


August  20      9  pm       Chamber  Music  Hall 


Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and  mead- 
ows were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years,  and 
the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed  in 
October  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon  to 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Jiirg  Wyttenbach* 


*commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
Paul  Fromm,  President 


programs  subject  to  change 
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DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS  .  . 


is  the  name 


harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 


of  a  program  to  give  240  Boston  Public 
School  children  an  opportunity  to 
experience  arts  of  the  highest  quality. 
Using  the  facilities  of  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  the 
Williamstown  Theatre,  thirty  children 
each  week  will  spend  four  days  during 
the  summer  meeting  with  professionals 
and  students  in  music,  the  dance,  thea- 
tre, painting  and  sculpture.  'Days  in  the 
Arts'  particularly  aims  to  give  these 
opportunities  to  children  of  limited  con- 
tact with  the  arts,  and  to  put  at  their 
disposal  some  of  the  artistic  institutions 
which  give  Berkshire  County  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  nation's  leading  region  for 
summer  cultural  events.  The  children  will 
also  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  by  swimming,  hiking,  and 
visiting  the  Pleasant  Valley  Sanctuary. 


During  their  days  here  at  Tanglewood 
the  groups  will  meet  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  students 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  functioning  of 
musical  instruments  and  will  attend 
rehearsals. 


At  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute,  they  will  see  some  of  the  great 
artistic  treasures  housed  in  Berkshire 
County;  at  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
they  will  meet  dancers  and  be  given  a 
special  workshop  in  dance;  and  at  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
theatre  from  backstage  and  actors-in- 
training  and  will  also  be  given  a  special 
theatre  workshop. 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale) 
a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to 
extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have  none  of  this 
quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  Pastoral 
are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  symphony  dwells  in  violent 
dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive 
motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course 
from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  grandeur  by  similar 
means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth 
symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once  released, 
holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  end  of  the 
movement.  Where  a  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest  by 
rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his  repeti- 
tious pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to 
work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  inexhaustible  invention.  It  is  as  if 
the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his  imagination  and,  starting  from 
the  merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of 
the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected 
turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  'the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition; 
the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form.' 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no 
less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major, 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets  in  the 
violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  'presto',  although  it  is  a  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evi- 
dence, with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo  and  piano. 
The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it 
grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn 
familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  in  the  'unbuttoned'  (aufgeknopft) 
Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  'a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which  inspired 
the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters'. 
Schumann  calls  it  'hitting  all  round'  {schlagen  um  sich).  'The  force  that 
reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one 
of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  "fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up 
the  entire  world."  '  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted  between  the 
first  subject  of  the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish 
air  Nora  Creina,  which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Seventh  symphony  for  RCA. 
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STEREO    8   TAPES   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


BRAHMS 


BRAHMS 


MAHLER 


MAHLER 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  1 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


Symphony  no.  1 


Symphony  no.  6 


Music   from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV      S 
STRAVINSKY  S 


uite  from  'Le  coq  d'or'         ( 
uite  from  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  j 


STRAUSS  Dance  of  the  seven  veils, 

interlude  and  final  scene  from 
Salome;  Awakening  scene  from 
The  Egyptian  Helen  (with  Leontyne 
Price) 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
BERLIOZ  Munch  conducts  Berlioz 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAUSS 


Romeo  and  J 
Till  Eulenspie 


uliet  I 
■gel    f 


under  the  direction  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  4 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


R8S-1058 


R8S-1030 


R8S-5055 


R8S-1080 


R8S-5038 


R8S-1088 


R8S-1031 


R8S-1042 


R8S-5050 


R8S-1018 


R8S-1019 


LMBZ/D 


SHE 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Col- 
ogne. Graduating  from  the  Conservatory 
of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became 
assistant  to  Otto  Klemperer  at  the  Cologne 
Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  company's  principal  conduc- 
tors. He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925, 
becoming  Opera  director  two  years  later. 
In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as 
music  director  of  the  Opera  and  of  the 
famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  con- 
ducted many  contemporary  operas  for  the 
first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres 
of  Weill's  Mahagonny,  Schoenberg's  Von 
Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's 
Transatlantic.  During  this  period  he  was 
a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from 
his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then  founded 
the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt, 
and  under  its  auspices  conducted  concerts 
and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later 
did  similar  work  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huber- 
man  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra  (now  the 
Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first 
conductor  after  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by 
Arturo  Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and 
training  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 
During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  NBC  Symphony  Mr  Steinberg  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast 
to  coast  both  with  the  major  symphony 
orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and  seven 
years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  with  whom 
he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 


Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  trav- 
eled regularly  between  Pittsburgh  and 
London,  while  he  served  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direc- 
tion one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 
In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a 
three-month  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  under  the  auspices   of  the   State 


Department's  office  of  Cultural  Presenta- 
tions, a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  con- 
certs. 


Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for 
twelve  weeks  during  several  winter  sea- 
sons. In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted 
the  Orchestra  during  the  first  week  of  its 
free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park,  which 
opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience 
of  more  than  75,000.  Mr  Steinberg  has 
also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe, 
and  during  the  summer  of  1967  he  con- 
ducted many  of  the  concerts  given  during 
its  tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with  which 
he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty 
years  earlier.  He  has  directed  many  recor- 
dings for  the  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
William  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor 
who  holds  the  post  of  Music  Director  of 
two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 


THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ANTAL  DORATI,  recently  appointed 
Music  Director  of  the  Washington 
National  Symphony,  was  born  in  Buda- 
pest and  entered  the  Academy  of  Music 
of  his  native  city  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Zoltan  Kodaly, 
Bela  Bartok  and  Leo  Weiner.  He  was 
trained  as  a  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor when  he  graduated  four  years 
later  —  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  Acad- 
emy's history  to  receive  a  degree.  Soon 
afterwards  he  began  a  four-year  term  as 
conductor  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Budapest.  In  1928  he  went  to  Dresden  as 
assistant  to  Fritz  Busch,  and  between 
then  and  1933  was  First  conductor  of  the 
Miinster  Opera,  guest  conducting  mean- 
while in  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 
He  then  joined  the  Ballet  Russe  de 
Monte  Carlo  and  as  principal  conductor 
toured  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Europe 
and  the  United  States  several  times.  He 
made  his  official  debut  in  this  country  in 
1937  when  he  conducted  the  Washington 
National  Symphony.  After  a  tour  of 
Australia  in  1939  and  1940,  Antal   Dorati 


returned  to  the  United  States  to  become 
director  of  the  New  Opera  Company  of 
New  York.  Five  years  later  he  organized 
the  Dallas  Symphony  and  became  its 
permanent  conductor.  In  1949  he  moved 
to  Minneapolis  to  become  Music  Director 
of  the  city's  Symphony,  remaining  there 
eleven  years.  During  the  past  decade  Mr 
Dorati  has  conducted  orchestras  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  has  been  Chief 
Conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony,  Prin- 
cipal Conductor  of  the  Stockholm  Phil- 
harmonic, and  guest  with  many  other 
major  organizations,  the  Vienna  Staats- 
oper,  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  the  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and 
Rome  Operas,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Paris  National,  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  the  London  Philharmonic  and 
the  New  Philharmonia  orchestras.  Antal 
Dorati  is  also  a  prolific  composer.  He  has 
made  numerous  recordings  on  the  Mer- 
cury, Philips,  Angel,  Seraphim,  RCA  and 
Columbia  labels.  Mr  Dorati  appeared 
most  recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  1958. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  since  1962,  joined 
the  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  youngest  member  at  that  time.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was 
a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisa- 
beth of  Belgium  International  Competi- 
tion, and  a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Bos- 
ton he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Hous- 
ton, Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first 
violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  and 
in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which  he  has  re- 
corded for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Bruch,  Schoenberg  and  Sibelius; 
the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York.  During  the  1969 
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Berkshire  Festival  he  played  the  solo  violin 
part  in  works  by  Bach,  Bartok  and  Haydn, 
and  conducted  a  concert  at  Tanglewood 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
Earlier  this  season  he  played  the  Stravinsky 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  in 
Mexico  City.  For  three  seasons  he  toured 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  travelling  with  them  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany,  England,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Florida. 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to  Boston  in 
1964  from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where 
he  held  the  same  chair.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Leonard  Rose.  His  other 
teachers  were  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Janos  Starker.  He  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  award  in  1954  and  made  his 
debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  the  same 
year  under  the  Foundation's  auspices.  He 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was 
later  first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  traveled  on  their 
national  and  international  tours.  He  has 
played  several  concertos  with  the  Orches- 
tra, including  the  Brahms  Double,  the 
Beethoven  Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major, 
and  the  Schumann.  He  played  the  solo 
cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  concertante 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer,  and  was  soloist  with  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  per- 
formance of  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  varia- 
tions. Next  weekend  he  is  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  a  performance  of 
Dvorak's  Cello  concerto. 


RICHARD  GOODE,  who  has  recorded 
several  pieces  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  for  RCA,  is  still  in  his 
twenties.  He  studied  at  the  Mannes  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  New  York  City,  then 
moved  to  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rudolf 
Serkin.  He  also  assisted  for  a  year  on  the 
Institute's  faculty.  Richard  Goode  has 
given  recitals  throughout  North  America 
and  in  Europe  and  has  appeared  with 
several  leading  orchestras.  He  has  played, 
among  other  places,  in  London,  at  the 
Festival  of  two  worlds  in  Spoleto,  at  the 
Young  Concert  Artists  series  and  the 
Metropolitan    Museum    in    New   York,   at 


Born  in  Nuremburg,  Germany,  CLAUDE 
FRANK  was  surrounded  by  music  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  He  was  six  when  he 
started  learning  the  piano,  and  only  five 
years  later  had  a  chance  to  play  for  Artur 
Schnabel.  Encouraged  to  continue,  he 
began  to  study  with  one  of  Schnabel's 
former  pupils  when  his  family  moved  to 
Paris  shortly  afterward.  Under  the  threat 
of  the  Nazi  invasion,  the  Franks  moved 
again,  and  eventually  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1941.  Schnabel  had  moved  too, 
and  Frank  became  one  of  his  students. 

After  service  in  the  US  Army,  Claude 
Frank  resumed  his  studies  and  in  1946 
was  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  a 
conducting  student.  He  started  teaching, 
but  after  a  summer  at  Marlboro,  Vermont, 
he  turned  to  performing.  In  1956  he 
made  the  first  of  his  many  European 
tours  and  after  his  debut  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  under  Charles 
Munch  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Leonard  Bernstein  in  1959,  he  was 
engaged  by  most  of  the  major  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  United  States. 

He  has  also  appeared  with  many  of  the 
leading  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony  and  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestras  among  them.  During 
the  past  season  he  made  his  first  tour  to 
South  America. 

He  has  appeared  many  times  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood, 
has  made  several  recordings  for  RCA 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  for 
several  years.  Claude  Frank  has  recorded 
the  complete  sonatas  of  Beethoven  for 
RCA;  the  records  will  be  issued  next 
month. 

In  two  weeks  Claude  Frank  will  play  a 
program  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  at  the 
Berkshire    Festival's   Weekend    prelude. 


Twenty-four  year  old  ANDRE  WATTS 
made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  during  the  1968-1969 
season.  He  started  to  study  the  piano  with 
his  mother  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 
nine  he  won  a  competition  to  play  a 
Haydn  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  appeared 
the  following  summer  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
again  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Franck's  Symphonic  varia- 
tions. He  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein 
shortly  afterwards,  and  early  in  1963  was 
soloist  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic 
Young  people's  concert.  Three  weeks 
later  he  stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of 
Glenn  Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular 
New  York  Philharmonic  subscription  con- 
certs. Since  that  time  he  has  played  with 
many  of  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Con- 
certgebouw  and  L'Orchestre  National  of 
Paris.  During  a  State  Department  tour  in 
the  fall  of  1967  he  made  solo  appearances 
abroad  in  many  cities,  including  Paris, 
Munich,  Milan,  Athens  and  Teheran.  In 
January  of  last  year  he  played  in  President 
Nixon's  Inaugural  concert  in  Washington. 
Andre  Watts  has  made  many  recordings 
on  the  Columbia  label. 


VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  who  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  most  recently 
during  the  1969  Berkshire  Festival,  was 
born  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1937.  Begin- 
ning formal  musical  studies  at  the  age  of 
six,  he  entered  the  Central  Music  School 
in  Moscow  two  years  later.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  won  second  prize  at  the 
Chopin  competition  in  Warsaw,  then 
enrolled  at  the  Moscow  State  Conserva- 
tory. In  1956  he  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  competition  in 
Brussels.  Tours  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  Poland  followed  soon  after- 
wards, and  he  made  his  debut  in  the 
United  States  in  1958.  In  1962  he  was 
joint  First  prize  winner  of  the  Tchaikovsky 
competition  in  Moscow.  Since  then  Vladi- 
mir Ashkenazy  has  appeared  regularly  on 
recital  tours  and  as  soloist  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras,  among  them 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Toronto  Symphony  and 
the  London  Symphony.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  on  the  London  label. 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


A, 


Sunday  August  2 

10  am 

Chamber  Music  Hal 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 

Monday  August  3 

8.30  pm 

Chamber  Music  Hal 


Tuesday  August  4 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Thursday  August  6 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 

Friday  August  7 

7  pm 

Shed 


9  pm 

Shed 


Saturday  August  8 

10.30  am 

Shed 


2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ANTAL  DORATI     conductor 
for  program  see  page  17 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  COMPOSERS'  FORUM 
Music  by  composers  working  in  the  Center's  Fellowship 
program  performed  by  members  of  the  Center 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 
WEBSTER  LEWIS  QUARTET 
GEORGE  RUSSELL  &  ENSEMBLE 
performing  Mr  Russell's  Electronic 
sonata  tor  souls  loved  by  nature 


Wednesday  August  5 

2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
YOUTH  CONCERT 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 
INSTITUTE  CONCERT 
Performances  by  members  of  the 
Institute's  programs  in  music,  drama 
and  dance 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 
Music  by  Palestrina,  Whyte,  Weelkes, 
Gibbons,  Orr,  Morris,  Vaughan  Williams 
and  Seiber 

BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR 
GEORGE  GUEST     conductor 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ALAIN   LOMBARD     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  no.  88  in  G 

ROUSSEL  Bacchus  et  Ariane     (suite  no.  2) 

STRAVINSKY     Petrushka     (1947) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     Russian  Easter  overture 
PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

GARY  GRAFFMAN 
DEBUSSY  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

SATiE  Deux  gymnopedies 

DEBUSSY  La  mer 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Sunday  August  9 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1970 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  WEEKS 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MACKERRAS     conductor 

WEBERN  Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 

DVORAK  Cello  concerto  in  B  minor     op.  104 

JULES  ESKIN 
SHOSTAKOVICH     Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 


programs  subject  to  change 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts: 

Concerts  in  the  Shed:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $4;  reserved  seats  $5,  $6, 
$7;  box  seat  $6. 

Concerts  in  the  Theatre:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $3;  reserved  seats  $4. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ- 
ment in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
one  dollar  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership 
in  the  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 


SEVENTH  WEEK 
August  14  Friday 

7  pm  Weekend  Prelude 

Piano  sonatas 
by  Beethoven 
CLAUDE  FRANK 

9  pm  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

'Eroica'  symphony 
'Emperor'  concerto 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


August  15 

Saturday 

10.30  am 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

BEETHOVEN 

PROGRAM 

Choral  fantasy 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL 

Symphony  no.  9 

GWENDOLIN  SIMS 

EUNICE  ALBERTS 

WILLIAM  COCHRAN 

THOMAS  PAUL 

CHORUS  PRO 

MUSICA 

TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

August  16 

Sunday 

2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

MAX  RUDOLF 

BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture  'Leonore 
no.  2' 

Piano  concerto  no.  1 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL 
Symphony  no.  5 


EIGHTH  WEEK 
August  21 
7  pm 

9  pm 


WAGNER 
SZYMANOWSKI 

SCHULLER 

SCRIABIN 


August  22 
10.30  am 


8.30  pm 


LUTOSLAWSKI 
RACHMANINOV 

BARTOK 

August  23 
2.30  pm 


BERLIOZ 


Friday 

Weekend  Prelude 

Music  by  Bach  and  Chopin 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

'Rienzi'  overture 

Violin  concerto  no.  1 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY 

Spectra 

Poeme  d'ecstase 

Saturday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Piano  concerto  no.  3 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Concerto  for  orchestra 

Sunday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Grande  messe  des  morts 
LEOPOLD  SIMONEAU 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS 

FRAMINGHAM  CHORAL 
SOCIETY 
MIT  GLEE  CLUB 
concert  in  memory  oi 
Charles  Munch 


programs  subject  to  change 
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H  I  I 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1   1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22  Friday  afternoons 
22  Saturday  evenings 
10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC 

HALL 

5 
5 

Wednesday  evenings 
Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will  also  give 
New  Haven,  Storrs,  Hartford 

:ive 
an 

concerts 
d  Wash  in 

in  Cc 
gton. 

irnegie  Hall,  New  York, 

as 

well 

as 

concerts  in 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 


May  and  June  1971 

ARTHUR   FIEDLER  Conductor 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 
Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about   the   Orchestra's 
ninetieth    anniversary   season,    please   write   to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON  1969-1970 

TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

THIRTY-THIRD  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER     Chairman 

ERWIN   D.  CAN  HAM     V  ice-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GARDNER  L.  BROWN 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 


GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID   R.   POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.   REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEY  S.  STONEMAN 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 
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THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
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HARRY  J.  KRAUT 
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Public  Affairs 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 
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Press  and  Public 

Information 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 
Tanglewood  Superintendent 
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Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living ,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Wooden  ware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  wven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered^  Early  American  Furn  - 
iture,  Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 
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Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Splcei 


Choice  Cheeses 


Old-fashioned     ^P01^4  Delicacies    Gourmet  Foods     Jams  and  Jellies 
Candy  Papeteries  Maple  Products     Apothecary  Jars 

Telephone:  413-528-1500 


3-2^E^.T  BAI^I^XJ^rCS-TOJtT,  MASS. 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 
Berkshire  Common 

and  now  the 
Berkshires 
have  everything/ 


***4gif*+ 
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Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443-  j 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's    Hilton    Motor    Inn 
when  you   come   to   next  year's  \ 
Tanglewood! 


ire  Common 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertm  aster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Alfred  Krips 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Karl  Zeise 

contra  bassoon 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Max  Winder 

Stephen  Geber 

Harry  Dickson 

Carol  Procter 

horns 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Jerome  Patterson 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 

Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Herman  Silberman 

Harry  Shapiro 

Stanley  Benson 

basses 

David  Ohanian 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Thomas  Newell 

Alfred  Schneider 

Henry  Portnoi 

Paul  Keaney 

Julius  Schulman 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Joseph  Hearne 

Raymond  Sird 

Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 

trumpets 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

John  Barwicki 

Roger  Voisin 

Buell  Neidlinger 

Andre  Come 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Goguen 

second  violins 

flutes 

trombones 

Clarence  Knudson 

William  Marshall 

William  Gibson 

Michel  Sasson 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 

William  Waterhouse 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Ayrton  Pinto 

tuba 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

Michael  Vitale 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

John  Korman 

Christopher  Kimber 

oboes 

Everett  Firth 

Spencer  Larrison 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

Hugh  Matheny 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 

violas 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Burton  Fine 

harps 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

Eugene  Lehner 

Ann  Hobson 

George  Humphrey 

Gino  Cioffi 

Jerome  Lipson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Robert  Kami 

Peter  Hadcock 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

£b  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Robert  Barnes 

Yizhak  Schotten 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 

BASF 


more 


Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  . . . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  ... 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

and  there's  more  . . . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 
OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 

POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Barn  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mon.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm-and-craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO  5 
ADULTS  $1.50 -CHILDREN   50 C 

(Kitcheri  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  41 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD  . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  Sitd 

in  fie  Berksfiires 

So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEW00D 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  12  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walker  Street,  Lenox 
One  block   east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 
or  Call    (413)    637-2676  or 

Is  good   Really — (413)    443-4416 


TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


.with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends 
at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same 
privileges,  and  each  $15  gift  entitles  the  donor  to  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  for  one  weekend. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  may  become  season  members  of  The  Tanglewood  Tent  and  will  receive  special  parking 
privileges  for  every  Berkshire  Festival  concert. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 


Miss  Margo  Miller 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkett  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
Vice-chairman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Curtis  Buttenheim 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  James  S.  Deely 
Mrs  John  H.  P.Gould 
Mrs  J.  D.  Hatch 
Mrs  C.  D.  Jackson 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlister  Jr 
John  T.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 
Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  B.  Stern 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
Frederick  A.  Rubin 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Fiendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
JackTalbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


3* 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


* 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is  the  official   piano  of  the   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra   and   the   Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is    the   official    photographer   to   the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


I  TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJi  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


Friday  August  7  1970  at  7  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 

BERKSHIRE   BOY  CHOIR 
GEORGE  GUEST      conductor 


GIOVANNI   PALESTRINA 
c.  1525-1594 


Exultate  Deo 


ROBERT  WHYTE 
c.  1530-1574 


Christe,  qui  lux  es 


THOMAS  WEELKES 
c.  1575-1623 


Alleluia,  I  heard  a  voice 


ANONYMOUS 
(15th  century) 


There  is  no  rose 


CLAUDIO  CASCIOLINI 
(17th-18th  centuries) 


Angelus  Domini 


ROBIN  ORR 
born  1909 


Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 


R.  O.  MORRIS 
1886-1948 


Blow  away  the  morning  dew 


RALPH 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 

1872-1958 


Ca'  the  yowes 


MATYAS  SEIBER 
1905-1960 


Three  Hungarian  folk  songs 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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Bach,  Rock,  Folk  or  Pop, 
Pioneer  hi-fi  stereo  components 
let  you  hear  it  like  it  is. « 


k 


Regardless  of  what  component  you're 
looking  for— an  AM-FM  stereo  receiver ... 
tuner...  amplifier. .  .turntable...  tape 
deck . . .  speaker  system  . . .  stereo  sys- 
tem . . .  headset  —  Pioneer  makes  it. 

Naturally,  with  such  a  complete  selection,  you're  j 

sure  to  find  something  in  your  price  range.  But 
regardless  of  what  you  pay  for  a  Pioneer  com- 
ponent, you're  assured  the  finest  in  sound 
reproduction. 

Visit  your  Pioneer  dealer.  Compare  t 

Pioneer  components  with  any 
^     others  —  and  you'll  see  and  hear  that 
Pioneer  offers  more  for  the  money. 

L  PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORP. 
140  Smith  St.,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11735 


flD  PIONEER 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER   Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  August  7  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


ALAIN   LOMBARD     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  88  in  G 

Allegro 

Largo 

Menuetto  &  trio 

Allegro  con  spirito 


ROUSSEL 


Bacchus  etAriane     op.  43  (suite  no.  2) 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Petrushka  (1947)* 

The  Shrove  -  tide  fair 

Petrushka's  cell 

The  Moor's  cell 

The  fair  (towards  evening) 

NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  16 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


ViSSM?*" 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER    Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Saturday  August  8 1970  at  8.30  pm 


J[y    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

^'W-     WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


REVISED  PROGRAM 


MUSSORGSKY       Prelude  to  'Khovanshchina' 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26* 

Andante-  allegro 

Theme  and  variations 

Finale:     allegro  ma  non  troppo 

GARY  GRAFFMAN 


intermission 


DEBUSSY 


Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune, 
after  the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme* 


SAT  IE 
DEBUSSY 


Deux  gymnopedies 

La  mer  (The  sea),  three  symphonic 
sketches* 

De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
(From  dawn  to  noon  on  the  sea) 

Jeux  de  vagues 

(The  playing  of  the  waves) 

Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 
(Dialogue  between  the  wind  and  the  sea) 


Gary  Graffman  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  20 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Saturday  August  8 1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV 


Russian  Easter  Festival,  overture 
on  liturgical  themes     op.  36 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26* 

Andante-  allegro 

Theme  and  variations 

Finale:     allegro  ma  non  troppo 

GARY  GRAFFMAN 


intermission 


DEBUSSY 


Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune, 
after  the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme* 


SATIE 
DEBUSSY 


Deux  gymnopedies 

La  mer  (The  sea),  three  symphonic 
sketches* 

De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
(From  dawn  to  noon  on  the  sea) 

Jeux  de  vagues 

(The  playing  of  the  waves) 

Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

(Dialogue  between  the  wind  and  the  sea) 


Gary  Graffman  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  20 
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A  SELECTION  OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 
3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 


3017 


W*> 


t i 


- 


HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  36  'Linz';  Symphony  no.  39 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 


3030 


2673 


3097 
2694 
7030 


RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


2667 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


2641 
2849 


\1 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2725 


2681 
2954 
3014 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 


7040 
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THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MB/3Q 


I    TANGLEWOOD  1970 

I 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Sunday  August  9  1970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


CHARLES  MACKERRAS      conductor 


WEBERN 


Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 

Langsam  (Slowly) 

Bewegt  (With  movement) 

Massig  (Moderately) 

Sehr  massig  (Very  moderately) 

Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly) 

Langsam  (Slowly) 


DVORAK 


Cello  concerto  in  B  minor     op.  104* 

Allegro 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:     allegro  moderato 

JULES   ESKIN 


intermission 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  26 
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Boston's  longest  running  show 

is  weekending  in  Lenox  too. 

An  improvised  revue  with  music 

directed  by  Allan  Albert. 

Shows  Friday  &  Saturday  at  9pm  &  1 1pm. 

Refreshments  served.  $3.50  cover  per  show. 

Also 

FORCHILDRENoHIGH  POINT 

The  country's  only 

completely  improvised 

musical  showforchildren. 

Friday  afternoons  outside  at  2pm.  $1.50 


West  Mountain  Rd. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

Reservations: 

413-637-2587 


PITTSflElO 

HIGH 

POINT. 
■  1 

ty LENOX 

YALE  IN   NORFOLK 

29TH  SEASON 
JULY  3-AUGUST  22 

Chamber  and  orchestra  concerts 
Fridays,  8:30  PM 

Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  25,  August  22,  2:30  PM 

Oratorio 
Haydn  "The  Seasons" 

Sunday,  August  16,  3:30  PM 

TOP  MUSICIANS  — SUPERB 
ACOUSTICS  —  HISTORIC 
SETTING  — ART  EXHIBITS 
ENGLISH  GARDENS  — FREE 
PARKING  — PICNIC  GROUNDS 

Tickets  $3,  2,1 ,  by  mail  or  phone 

Yale  Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art 

E.  B.  Stoeckel  Estate,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

06058.  Telephone:  203-542-5719 

Friday  PM  only:  203-542-5581 


Program  notes  for  Friday  August  7 


JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 

Symphony  no.  88  in  G 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 


The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  Mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  estimation  as 
compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital, 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy  in 

1786  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival  organization,  which 
was  often  patronized  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  for  a  series  of  sym- 
phonies. These  were  duly  forthcoming.  The  Symphony  in  G,  although 
not  one  of  the  six  written  for  this  society,  was  composed  in  the  year 

1787  for  the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost,  who  brought  it  (and  the 
Symphony  no.  89)  to  Paris  for  performance  in  that  city. 


The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  skyblue 
ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs, 
which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of  the  Con- 
cert de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs  were 
mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur  players 
were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the 
eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in 
as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  place  in  surrounding 
tiers  of  seats.  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court 
attended  in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally 
required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles, 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to 
place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums 
of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 


The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords,  brings 
in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly  by  the 
strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes  in  in  the 
dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development  with  light 
play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied  the  first 
statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure,  leaping 
about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing  in  each  part 
of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself,  becomes  the 
principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D  major,  develops 
from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three  times  an  impas- 
sioned fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  Largo  gives  more 
than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements  of  Beethoven.  The 
Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more  courtly  than  some  of 
Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio  true  peasant  Gemutlichkeit 
is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open  fifths  under  the  flowing  theme. 
As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the  finale  has  made  its  first  appear- 
ance, one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in  order,  so  that  it  may  make  as 
many  'happy  returns'  as  possible.  It  does  so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced 
by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint  for  Beethoven's  later  uses). 
One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony  is  an  abundance  of  little 
felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety  and  modulation,  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as  naivete. 
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ALBERT  ROUSSEL     1869-1937 
'Bacchus  et  Ariane',  suite  no.  2 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  43 


M* 


& 


The  legend  of  Ariadne  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  once  used  by  Richard 
Strauss,  furnished  Roussel  with  a  ballet  in  the  Greek  classical  tradition. 
According  to  the  plot  of  Abel  Hermant,  Theseus  does  not  abandon 
Ariadne  on  Naxos,  where  he  has  taken  her  after  she  has  rescued  him 
from  the  Minotaur,  but  is  chased  from  the  Island  by  Bacchus.  The  God 
has  first  laid  a  spell  of  sleep  upon  Ariadne,  whereby  she  partakes  of  his 
revels  as  in  a  dream,  but  does  not  know  until  she  wakes  that  Theseus 
has  gone. 


***■ 
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The  following  directions  are  printed  in  the  score:  Introduction  (andante). 
Awakening  of  Ariadne  —  She  looks  around  her,  surprised  —  She  rises, 
runs  about  looking  for  Theseus  and  his  companions  —  She  realizes  that 
she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  difficulty  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the  stream  —  She  falls  in  the 
arms  of  Bacchus,  who  has  appeared  from  behind  a  boulder — Bacchus 
resumes  with  the  awakened  Ariadne  the  dance  of  her  dreaming  — 
Bacchus  dances  alone  (allegro  —  andante  —  andantino)  —  The  Dionys- 
iac  spell  —  A  group  marches  past  (allegro  deciso)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bac- 
chante present  to  Ariadne  the  golden  cup,  into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes 
has  been  pressed  —  Dance  of  Ariadne  (andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariadne 
and  Bacchus  (moderato  e  pesante)  —  Bacchanale  (allegro  brillante). 


According  to  the  legend,  Bacchus  immortalizes  her  with  a  kiss,  ravishes 
stars  from  the  heavens  and  sets  them  as  a  crown  upon  her  brow. 
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The  following  apt  characterization  of  Roussel's  music  was  written   by 
Edward  Downes,  annotator  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  programs: 
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'One  of  the  least  glamorous  and  least  publicized  French  masters  of  our 
century,  Albert  Roussel  scarcely  fits  the  conventional  picture  of  a  French 
artist.  But  since  his  death  in  1937  he  has  continued  to  grow  while  many 
a  composer  once  considered  more  engagingly  gallic  has  faded. 


'Good  taste,  graceful  form,  clarity,  logic,  balance,  restraint,  simplicity, 
elegance:  these  are  the  types  of  labels  usually  attached  to  the  French 
spirit.  But  happily  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  French  spirit  is  far  too 
self-contradictory  to  be  contained  in  any  such  simple  formulas. 


'Balance  and  restraint  will  hardly  do  to  describe  the  explosive  passion  of 
Berlioz's  music,  the  canvases  of  Gericault  and  Delacroix,  or  the  intoxi- 
cating rhetoric  of  Victor  Hugo.  Good  taste  is  not  a  primary  concern  of 
Rabelais  or  the  Rabelaisian  chansons  of  his  day.  Neither  the  gothic  cathe- 
drals nor  the  music  composed  to  be  performed  in  them  could  possibly 
be  considered  simple  or  restrained.  And  who  would  think  of  attributing 
graceful  form  to  the  sprawling  grandeur  of  Balzac's  Comedie  humaine? 


■  *-* 


'Roussel's  finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  particularly  his  Third  and 
Fourth  symphonies,  have  sturdy,  stamping  rhythms  recalling  country 
dances  rather  than  the  glamour  of  the  ballroom.  They  have  a  melodic 
tensile  strength  which  never  allows  their  long  lines  to  sag.  And  their 
harmonies,  conservative  for  their  time  and  firmly  based  on  tradition,  have 
an  originality  and  bite  that  continue  to  yield  fresh  surprises.' 


^>>-- 
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SINCE    1773 


The 

RED 
LIOJN 
I1NIN 


Praiseworthy  food 
served  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night.  Spacious  rooms. 
Widow  Bingham's  Tav- 
ern bar  open  one  hour 
before  noon.  Music  and 
dancing  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  eve- 
nings in  The  Lion's  Den. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

298-5545 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka  (revised  version  of  1947)* 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the  puppet 
Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrushka  at  the  very  end,  are  often 
omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  performance  will  in- 
clude the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full  score  of  1911,  the  scenes 
are  as  follows: 

SCENE  ONE  —  The  Shrove-tide  fair. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old  man  on  a 

platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  dancer 

—  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking  the  beat  with  a 
triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to  turn  his  handle,  plays 
a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The  old  man  resumes  —  A 
merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers  draw  attention  to  the 
little  theatre -The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays  his  flute 

—  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn  and  the  crowd  perceives 
three  puppets:  Petrushka,  a  Moor,  and  a  Ballerina  —  The  showman's 
flute  gives  them  life — Russian  dance  —  All  three  begin  to  dance,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

SCENE  TWO  —  Petrushka's  cell.  The  door  of  Petrushka's  room  opens 
suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrushka  falls  and  the  door 
slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrushka- — The  Ballerina  enters  —  Despair  of 
Petrushka. 

SCENE  THREE  —  The  Moor's  cell.  The  Moor  dances  —  Dance  of  the 
Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  —  Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor)  — 
The  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrushka  appears  —  Quarrel  of  the 
Moor  and  Petrushka;  the  Ballerina  disappears  —  The  Moor  pushes  Pet- 
rushka out. 

SCENE  FOUR  —  The  fair  (towards  evening). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  separates  — 
The  peasant  plays  the  chalumeau  and  the  bear  walks  on  his  hind  legs  — 
There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two  gypsies — He  tosses 
bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies  dance  while  he  plays  the 
accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  nurses  dance 
with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  masqueraders  —  A  masker 
dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to  fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of 
maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  —  The  crowd  joins  the  maskers  —  The 
dance  is  interrupted  —  Petrushka  comes  out  from  the  booth  pursued  by 
the  Moor  while  the  Ballerina  tries  to  hold  him  back  —  The  Moor 
strikes  him  with  his  sword  and  Petrushka  falls,  his  head  broken  —  He 
moans  and  dies  —  The  crowd  surrounds  him  —  The  policeman  is  sent 
for  to  find  the  Charlatan  —  The  Charlatan  arrives  and  lifts  the  body  of 
Petrushka,  shaking  him  —  Alone  on  the  stage  the  Charlatan  drags  the 
body  towards  the  booth  —  Above  the  booth  the  shade  of  Petrushka 
appears,  threatening,  and  makes  a  long  nose  at  the  Charlatan  —  The 
Charlatan  drops  the  puppet  in  terror  and  goes  out  quickly,  glancing 
behind  him. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  'find'  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought  upon 
himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  previous  spring 
of  his  L'oiseau  de  feu,  soon  became  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  a  primi- 
tive ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance  herself  to  death  as  a 
sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  visited 
the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva  to  see  how  Le  sacre  du 
printemps  was  progressing.  Instead,  he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new 
idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part 
would  suggest  'a  puppet  suddenly  endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the 
patience  of  the  orchestra  with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios'.  The 
orchestra  would  retaliate  with  'menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome 
is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful 
and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet'. 
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In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  Autobiography  (1935)  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  for  the  time  being  into  the  background.  'Having 
finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walking  beside 
Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word  the  character 
of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this  creature.'  These 
were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found  Stravinsky  working  upon. 
'He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of  the  Sacre,  I 
played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed  and  which  later  became  the 
second  scene  of  Petrushka.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began  persuading  me  to  develop  the 
theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and  make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While 
he  remained  in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of 
the  subject  and  the  plot  in  accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested. 
We  settled  the  scene  of  action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the 
little  traditional  theatre,  the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his 
tricks;  and  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrushka,  his  rival,  and  the 
dancer  —  and  their  love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrushka's  death.' 

Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet  in  his  book 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrouchka  (London,  1933): 


'The  action  takes  place  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square  during 
Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making  an  old 
Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the  fair  three 
animated  puppets:  Petrushka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor,  who  perform 
a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them  with  human 
feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrushka  is  the  most  nearly  hu- 
man, and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious  of  his  grotesque 
exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's  cruelty.  He  is  ro- 
mantically enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is  only  repelled  by  his 
uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrushka  the  Moor  is  brutal  and 
stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and  therefore  more  attractive  to 
the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him.  Petrushka  intrudes  upon  their  love 
scene,  but  is  ignominiously  thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the 
fair,  which  has  suffered  no  interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roister- 
ing merchant,  accompanied  by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the 
crowd.  There  are  dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  perform- 
ing bear  traverses  the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  commotion  in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrushka 
emerges,  fleeing  for  his  life  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken 
and  struck  down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who, 
mystified,  call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and 
easily  convinces  every  one  that  Petrushka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of 
wood  and  sawdust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified 
to  see,  above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrushka,  threatening  him  and 
jeering  at  his  dupes. 
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'It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrushka,  for  all  his  grotesque 
trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure  —  the  more 
tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the  solace  of 
sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrushka  in  his  courting  of  the  Ballerina 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle,  romantic-minded 
Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded  Columbine,  who 
prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrushka  adds  yet  another  chap- 
ter to  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  that  fertile  and  glorious  tradition  which 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only  through  its  dregs,  the  seaside 
Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until  recently  followed  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  though  in  recent  years  the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  re- 
captured elsewhere  by  Charlie  Chaplin.' 
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The  revised  score,  which  bears  the  date  October  1946,  was  published 
in  the  following  year.  The  instrumentation  was  considerably  changed 
from  the  original  version  of  1911,  and  there  were  many  alterations  in 
the  metronome  markings,  the  barring  and  in  the  instructions  to  the 
performers.  The  music,  however,  remains  essentially  the  same. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by  Pierre  Monteux,  has 
recorded  the  7977  version  of  Petrushka  for  RCA  Records. 
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Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  8 

NIKOLAY  RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     1844-1908 

Russian  Easter  Festival,  overture  on  liturgical  themes     op.  36 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

While  laboring  on  the  orchestration  of  Prince  Igor  in  1888,  from  the 
posthumous  manuscripts  of  his  friend  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov  paused 
to  dream  of  two  more  congenial  projects.  When  the  summer  came  he 
carried  his  sketches  to  the  country  estate  of  a  friend  and  brought  them 
to  completion.  They  were  'an  orchestral  composition  on  the  subject 
of  certain  episodes  from  Sheherazade' ,  and  'an  Easter  overture  on 
themes  of  the  Obichod' ,  a  century-old  collection  of  canticles  for  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  two  works,  together  with  the  Spanish  capriccio, 
which  he  had  written  in  the  previous  year,  marked  the  culminating 
point  in  a  certain  phase  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  orchestral  style.  They 
developed,  in  his  own  words,  'a  considerable  degree  of  virtuosity  and 
bright  sonority  without  Wagner's  influence,  within  the  limits  of  the 
usual  make-up  of  Glinka's  orchestra.' 

Nothing  (short  of  the  music  itself)  can  more  aptly  picture  the  Christian- 
pagan  ritual  of  old  Russia,  the  'Bright  holiday'  as  it  was  called,  than  the 
vivid  paragraphs  of  the  composer  himself,  from  My  musical  life: 

'The  rather  lengthy  slow  introduction  of  the  Easter  Sunday  overture, 
on  the  theme  of  "Let  God  arise",  alternating  with  the  ecclesiastical 
theme  'An  angel  waileth",  apeared  to  me,  in  its  beginning,  as  it  were, 
the  ancient  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
gloomy  colors  of  the  Andante  lugubre  seemed  to  depict  the  holy 
sepulchre  that  had  shone  with  ineffable  light  at  the  moment  of  the 
resurrection  —  in  the  transition  to  the  Allegro  of  the  overture.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Allegro  "Let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him",  led 
to  the  holiday  mood  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  service  on  Christ's 
matins;  the  solemn  trumpet  voice  of  the  archangel  was  replaced  by  a 
tonal  reproduction  of  the  joyous,  almost  dance-like  bell-tolling,  alter- 
nating now  with  the  sexton's  rapid  reading,  and  now  with  the  conven- 
tional chant  of  the  priest's  reading  the  glad  tidings  of  the  evangel.  The 
obichod  theme,  "Christ  is  arisen",  which  forms  a  sort  of  subsidiary  part 
of  the  overture,  appears  amid  the  trumpet  blasts  and  the  bell-tolling, 
constituting  also  a  triumphant  coda.  In  this  overture  were  thus  com- 
bined reminiscences  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
and  also  a  general  picture  of  the  Easter  service,  with  its  "pagan  merry- 
making". The  capering  and  leaping  of  the  biblical  King  David  before 
the  ark,  do  they  not  give  expression  to  a  mood  of  the  same  order 
as  the  mood  of  the  idol-worshiper's  dance?  Surely  the  Russian  Orthodox 
obichod  is  instrumental  dance  music  of  the  church,  is  it  not?  And  do 
not  the'waving  beards  of  the  priests  and  sextons  clad  in  white  vestments 
and  surplices,  and  intoning  "Beautiful  Easter"  in  the  tempo  of  allegro 
vivo,  etc.,  transport  the  imagination  to  pagan  times?  And  all  these  Easter 
loaves  and  twists  and  the  glowing  tapers.  .  .  .  How  far  a  cry  from  the 
philosophic  and  socialistic  teaching  of  Christ!  This  legendary  and 
heathen  side  of  the  holiday,  this  transition  from  the  gloomy  and  mys- 
terious evening  of  Passion  Saturday  to  the  unbridled  pagan-religious 
merrymaking  on  the  morn  of  Easter  Sunday  is  what  I  was  eager  to 
reproduce  in  my  overture.  Accordingly  I  requested  Count  Golyenichev- 
Kootoozov  to  write  a  program  in  verse  —  which  he  did  for  me.  But 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  poem,  and  wrote  in  prose  my  own  program, 
which  same  is  appended  to  the  published  score.  Of  course,  in  that 
program  I  did  not  explain  my  views  and  my  conception  of  the  "Bright 
holiday",  leaving  it  to  tones  to  speak  for  me.  Evidently  these  tones 
do,  within  certain  limits,  speak  of  my  feelings,  and  thoughts,  for  my 
overture  raises  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  hearers,  despite  the  con- 
siderable clarity  of  the  music.  In  any  event,  in  order  to  appreciate  my 
overture,  even  ever  so  slightly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hearer  should 
have  attended  Easter  morning  service  at  least  once,  and,  at  that,  not 
in  a  domestic  chapel,  but  in  a  cathedral  thronged  with  people  from 
every  walk  of  life,  with  several  priests  conducting  the  cathedral  service 
—  something  that  many  intellectual  Russian  hearers,  let  alone  hearers 
of  other  confessions,  quite  lack  nowadays.  As  for  myself,  I  have  gained  my 
impressions  in  my  childhood  passed  near  the  Tikhvin  Monastery  itself.' 
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SERGEY  PROKOFIEV  1891-1953 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  op.  26 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

By  definition  the  creator's  art  is  less  ephemeral  than  the  interpreter's, 
and  over  the  past  half-century  the  music  of  Prokofiev  has  substantially 
insured  him  to  posterity  as  a  composer.  But  it  is  perhaps  significant 
and  certainly  not  untoward  to  note  that,  like  several  of  the  most  hal- 
lowed figures  in  ages  past,  Prokofiev  was  the  salesman  par  excellence 
of  his  own  piano  concerti.  Specifically  as  to  no.  3,  he  personally  sold  it 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Third  piano  concerto  was  sketched  the  fateful  winter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1917.  Because  the  overthrow  of  Czarism  and  its  immediate 
consequences  marked  a  definite  change  in  the  direction  of  Prokofiev's 
development,  it  behooves  us  to  look  (perforce  superficially)  at  the  influ- 
ences to  which  he  was  subject  between  1917  and  1921,  when  he  com- 
pleted this  score.  To  state  it  bluntly,  the  'change'  was  a  sea  change,  and 
the  influences  were  geographic. 

Prokofiev  was  anything  but  a  Marxist  in  those  years.  'Immersed  as  I  was 
in  art,'  he  wrote  later,  'I  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and 
significance  of  the  October  Revolution.  .  .  .'  What  he  did  know  was 
that  Russia  had  become  an  unhealthy  place  for  composers.  He  wanted 
out.  And  the  country  that  appealed  to  him  above  all  was  America. 

When  the  People's  Commissar  of  Education  attended  the  premiere  of 
the  Classical  Symphony  (Petrograd,  April  21  1918)  and  sought  out 
Prokofiev  to  express  his  admiration,  the  composer  saw  his  opportunity 
and  expressed  in  the  strongest  appropriate  language  his  desire  to  make 
an  extended  trip  abroad.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  grace- 
ful alternative  for  the  Commissar  but  to  consent,  and  within  days  it 
was  announced  that  the  government  had  decided  to  send  Prokofiev 
across  the  Pacific  in  connection  with  'matters  pertaining  to  art'.  He 
departed  via  Vladivostok  in  May  for  Yokohama,  whence  he  proceeded 
by  slow  boat  and  several  stopovers  to  New  York,  arriving  there  in 
September  and  making  his  first  Manhattan  appearance  a  fortnight 
after  Armistice  Day.  Every  last  seat  in  old  Aeolian  Hall  was  filled,  and 
the  debut  (a  solo  recital)  launched  Prokofiev's  American  career  in 
sensational  fashion.  Even  the  critics  who  felt  constrained  to  inveigh 
against  him  as  an  ambassador  of  Bolshevism  concurred  in  the  unani- 
mous verdict  on  his  pianistic  ability;  the  consensus  was  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  for  a  veritable  titan  of  the  keyboard. 

For  the  next  few  seasons  Prokofiev  concertized  heavily,  and  no  major 
work  was  forthcoming  except  The  love  for  three  oranges.  In  the  nature 
of  artistic  creation,  however,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Third  piano 
concerto  sat  untouched  in  the  composer's  luggage  until  the  summer  of 
1921,  when  he  is  said  to  have  completed  the  score  during  a  sojourn  at 
St  Brevin,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  This  was  in  the  wake  of  Prokofiev's 
second  transcontinental  tour  of  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  his 
experiences  in  the  New  World  are  reflected  in  the  op.  26  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  and  the  answer  could  be  not  at  all.  But  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  music  gestated  during  long,  lonesome  days 
of  staring  out  train  windows.  Possibly  this  is  rather  too  fanciful.  What  is 
not,  by  all  accounts,  is  that  the  Third  concerto  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning.  The  composer  himself  took  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was 
given  not  in  his  homeland  but  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  16 
1921.  Americans  did  not  take  the  piece  to  their  hearts  at  once,  as  Europe 
did,  but  it  was  cordially  received  at  the  very  least  (Prokofiev  remarked 
that  we  'did  not  quite  understand'  the  work  at  the  time),  and  its  place 
in  the  standard  repertoire  has  grown  more  secure  with  each  passing 
season. 

Prokofiev  himself  having  prepared  an  analysis  of  his  Third  piano  con- 
certo it  would  be  presumptuous  not  to  reproduce  the  composer's  own 
description: 

'1.  The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction,  andante, 
4-4.  The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet,  and  is 
continued  by  the  violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes  to 
allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  sixteenths  which  leads  to  the 
statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this  theme 


At 
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And  at  no  extra  charge.  Things  like  fresh, 
clean,  country  air;  abundant,  foliage- 
packed  trees  that  gently  hug  the  small,  in- 
timate clusters  of  homes;  sparkling  ponds 
rippling  with  the  frolicking  of  ducks  and 
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Southbury,  Conn.  Better  still,  come  visit  us. 
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is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the  piano  and  the  orchestra  having 
a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords  for  the  piano  alone 
leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard  in  the  oboe  with  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  piano  and  developed 
at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a  bravura  passage  in  triplets. 
At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo  reverts  to  andante,  and  the 
orchestra  gives  out  the  first  theme,  fortissimo.  The  piano  joins  in,  and 
the  theme  is  subjected  to  impressively  broad  treatment.  On  resuming  the 
allegro,  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  subject  are  developed  with 
increased  brilliance  and  the  movement  ends  with  an  exciting  crescendo. 

'2.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations.  The 
theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  andantino.  In  the  first  vari- 
ation, the  piano  treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in  quasi-sentimental 
fashion,  and  resolves  into  a  chain  of  trills  as  the  orchestra  repeats  the 
closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to  allegro  for  the  second  and  third 
variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures,  while  snatches  of  the 
theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  orchestra.  In  Variation  four, 
the  tempo  is  once  again  andante,  and  the  piano  and  orchestra  discourse 
on  the  theme  is  a  quiet  and  meditative  fashion.  Variation  five  is  ener- 
getic (allegro  giusto).  It  leads  without  pause  into  a  restatement  of  the 
theme  by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate  chordal  embroidery  in  the  piano. 

'3.  The  Finale  begins  (allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3-4)  with  a  staccato  theme 
for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  blustering 
entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with  the  opening  theme, 
however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument,  with  frequent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Eventually  the  piano  takes  up  the 
first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

'With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative  theme 
is  introduced  in  the  woodwind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme  that 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This  material 
is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  with  John 
Browning  as  soloist,  has  recorded  Prokofiev's  Third  piano  concerto  for 
RCA  Records. 
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CLAUDE  DEBUSSY     1862-1918 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after  the  eclogue  of 
Stephane  Mallarme 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to 
attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex  of 
suggestions,  his  'labyrinth',  as  he  himself  called  it,  'ornamented  by 
flowers'. 


The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  I' air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  revel 


Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  symbolist  movement  in  modern  literature) 
wrote:  'The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,'  and  this  plain  dictum 
may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain,  and  quote  the 
faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund  Gosse  made  in 
his  Questions  at  issue: 

'It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I  have  now 
read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit 
by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether 
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this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer, 
cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid 
an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme  desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read 
in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the 
forest  at  daybreak  and  tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous 
afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs, 
white  and  golden  goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the 
memory  he  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more 
substantial  than  the  "arid  rain"  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the 
brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were  they,  are  they, 
swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows 
that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  wood- 
land godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies,  golden-headed,  white- 
stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his 
poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one 
benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory, 
the  ever-receding  memory  may  be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted 
upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air 
and  blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour 
grows  vaguer;  experience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again, 
after  worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

'This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  unintelligible 
L'apres-midi  d'un  faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  a  perfect  suavity 
of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know  not  what  more  a  poem  of 
eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It  supplies  a  simple  and  direct 
impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  color;  it  is  exceedingly 
mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  understands  that  the  poet,  instead  of 
being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine,  weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like 
a  musical  composer.' 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Non,  mats  I'ame 
De  paroles  vacantes  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succombent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  II  faut  dormir  en  I'oubli  du  blaspheme, 
Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  I'astre  efficace  des  vins! 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  I'ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  'the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot  after- 
noon.' 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Prelude  available  on  the  RCA  label:  the  first  was  directed  by  Pierre 
Monteux,  the  second  by  Charles  Munch. 
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ERIK  SATIE     1866-1925 

Deux  gymnopedies  (orchestrated  by  Claude  Debussy) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Cultural  historians  one  day  will  note  that  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century  began  with  general  rejoicing  in  the  creative  man's  'doing  his 
own  thing'  —  provided  that  he  was  young  enough  to  be  trusted  by 
the  young. 

Of  course  the  stipulation  was  tied  to  an  essentially  existentialist  mani- 
festo, meant  only  for  the  living.  But  the  honored  dead  could  not  escape 
its  consequences.  As  a  result  there  have  been  several  decisive  (whether 
or  not  permanent)  shifts  in  the  hierarchy  of  historical  heroes.  The  musical 
Pantheon  in  particular  has  a  whole  new  look.  In  this  realigned  rank- 
ordering  one  composer  above  all  has  been  the  recipient  of  enormous 
belated  veneration:  that  singular  and  still  rather  shadowy  figure  whose 
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baptismal  Norman-Scottish  name  was  Eric  Alfred  Leslie  Satie.  (No,  not 
'Erik'  —  he  himself  is  said  to  have  adopted  that  sobriquet  without  bene- 
fit of  law  in  1890,  when  he  migrated  to  Montmartre  and  started  to  'do 
his  own  thing'  in  earnest.) 

Why  this  extraordinary  new  burst  of  popular  fame  for  a  long-gone 
maitre  whose  music  has  been  highly  esteemed  for  decades?  Obviously 
the  answers  must  be  extramusical,  and  some  psychological  ones  are 
readily  apparent.  The  key  word  is  'identification'  —  technically,  a  defense 
mechanism  that  serves  a  positive  purpose  in  every  child's  development. 
Identification  can  be  a  vital  source  of  strength,  or  else  merely  a  crutch, 
along  the  road  that  leads  an  individual  to  his  own  identity.  And  some- 
times that  is  a  long,  winding  road. 

It  is  perhaps  beside  the  point  that  Satie  did  not  reach  this  goal  until  he 
was  nearly  60  (if  only  because  he  could  not  perceive  that  he  had  reached 
it  much  earlier).  What  is  more  to  the  point  is  that  quite  early  in  his  life 
Satie  did  achieve  a  certain  desperate  independence.  Moreover,  he 
achieved  it  by  'dropping  out'  of  the  middle  class  and  retreating  to  the 
indolence  of  a  bohemian  hovel,  forsaking  all  responsibility  so  that  he 
could  'do  his  thing'  without  accounting  to  anybody.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  this  personfication  of  Kipling's  'Cat  that  walked  by  himself 
should  be  so  widely  identified-with  by  alienated  middle-class  drop-outs 
of  a  later  generation? 

The  cream  of  the  jest  is  that  Satie  no  doubt  would  have  been  horrified 
by  such  an  overwhelming  consensus  among  self-proclaimed  noncon- 
formists. He  was  indubitably  a  'loner',  with  all  the  superficial  aspects  of 
a  superannuated  beatnik,  but  with  the  difference  that  he  did  his  real 
thing  —  his  composing — in  the  most  incredibly  complete  privacy.  It  is 
clear  that  his  psyche,  like  his  'pad'  (to  which  he  invited  no  one,  not  even 
his  closest  friends),  was  a  locked  roomful  of  pathology.  Also,  as  much 
of  Satie's  'doing  his  thing'  as  the  outside  world  observed  was  indeed 
conspicuously  eccentric.  And  yet  even  as  a  cabaret  pianist  he  comported 
himself  with  a  kind  of  bizarre  dignity,  earning  his  minimal  keep  and 
asking  no  quarter  from  society. 

In  short,  it  would  do  Satie  a  terrible  disservice  to  attempt  any  neat  encap- 
sulation of  the  ferociously  ascetic  rigor  and  the  contrastingly  wild  con- 
geries of  personality  factors  which  coexisted  in  this  nonpareil  man  of 
music.  The  pity  is  that  he  so  well  disguised  his  genius.  It  was  as  if  he 
were  playing  a  game.  And  he  played  it  so  artfully  that  the  knowledge- 
able critic  Olin  Downes,  after  an  encounter  back  in  the  1920s,  could 
describe  him  in  all  seriousness  as  'the  dilettante  of  the  future  .  .  .'  In 
several  ironic  respects,  that  description  was  only  too  prophetic. 

It  is  further  ironic  that  the  patently  epater  le  bourgeois  Satie  revival 
should  have  partaken  of  any  phenomenon  so  ritualistic  as  a  centennial 
observance  —  he  returned  to  fashion  some  four  years  ago  —  though  it 
does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the  composer  was  born  in  or  about  1866 
(according  to  most  of  the  reliable  sources,  but  Jean-Aubry,  for  one,  fixes 
the  date  of  birth  as  early  as  1855).  That  would  place  the  burgeoning 
Satie  squarely  in  la  belle  epoque  —  those  three  halcyon  decades  begin- 
ning with  the  fantastic  'fun'  funeral  for  Victor  Hugo  in  1885  and  ending 
abruptly  with  the  onset  of  World  War  One. 

This  extended  period  of  'good  old  days'  added  many  strange  and  won- 
derful pages  to  the  annals  of  French  art,  but  that  is  a  long  story  and  better 
told  elsewhere.  As  to  Satie,  however,  it -is  only  proper  that  the  avant- 
garde  of  our  time  should  pay  homage  to  the  chief  musical  iconoclast  of 
those  'banquet  years'  —  without  whom,  after  all,  their  aesthetic  posture 
hardly  could  be  accorded  formal  status. 

To  be  sure,  homage  is  a  long  way  from  definition.  But  little  is  more 
resistant  to  verbal  explication  than  the  transcendental  essences  to  which 
Satie  aspired  —  and  which,  in  large  measure,  he  attained.  Andre  Coevroy 
perhaps  implied  that  most  succinctly  in  his  1925  obituary  tribute:  'This 
musician,  whose  influence  on  the  evolution  of  French  music  has  been 
considerable,  has  not  always  been  fully  understood;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  everything  he  could  to  produce  that  situation.' 

One  suspects  that  this  estimate  would  have  pleased  Satie  above  all 
others. 
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At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  Satie  composed  the  three  Gymnopedies, 
'slow,  grave,  processional  in  tone,  suavely  and  serenely  classical  in 
spirit',  for  the  piano.  Two  of  them  were  subsequently  orchestrated  by 
Claude  Debussy.  In  an  earlier  note  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Philip  Hale  described  their  Ancient  Greek  source:  'The  Gymnopedia,  the 
festival  of  "naked  youths",  was  celebrated  annually  at  Sparta  in  honor 
of  Apollo  Pytheus,  Artemis,  and  Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood 
in  the  "choros"  of  the  Agora,  and  the  Spartan  youths  performed  their 
choruses  and  danced  in  honor  of  Apollo  around  these  statues.  The 
festival  lasted  for  several  days.  On  the  last  there  were  choruses  and 
dances  in  the  theatre.  During  the  gymnastic  exhibitions,  the  songs  of 
Thaletas  and  Alcman  were  sung,  also  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  wore  a  sort  of  chaplet  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  the  Spartans  over  the  Argives  at  Thyrea.  The  Spartans  who 
had  then  fallen  were  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  The  boys  in  the 
dances  performed  rhythmed  movements,  similar  to  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra  and  the  pancration.  They  imitated  the  wild  gesturing  in  the 
worship  of  Dionysius.  During  the  festival  there  was  great  rejoicing,  great 
merriment.  Apparently,  old  bachelors  were  excluded  from  the  festivities. 
The  festival  drew  crowds  of  strangers.' 
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CLAUDE   DEBUSSY 

La  mer  (The  sea),  three  symphonic  sketches 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

When  Debussy  composed  'La  mer:  trois  esquisses  symphoniques',  he 
was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune  of  1894  and  the 
Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of 
Pel  leas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902). 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently 
visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm 
about  'my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful'.  He 
often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he 
spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not 
seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  mer.  His  score  was  with 
him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu 
which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  'be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties'.  When  he  went  to  the  country  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La  mer,  it  was 
not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Andre  Messager  (September  12):  'You  may  not  know  that  I  was  destined 
for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me 
in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for 
her  [the  sea].You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the 
Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes; 
but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are 
worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought.' 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his  culti- 
vation of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty 
actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry 
of  Hokusai's  'The  wave'.  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced 
upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to 
purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon  his 
purse.  His  piano  piece,  'Poissons  d'or' ,  of  1907  was  named  from  a  piece 
of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was  new, 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed 
as  'a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution:  the  inspiration  is  more 
robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite.'   Louis   Laloy, 
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who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein. 
Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  'an  art  made  up  of  suggestions, 
nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's  soul 
echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incom- 
plete; an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out 
of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style  has 
today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word,  classical.' 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  La  mer  to 
minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the  recur- 
rence in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after  the 
introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  english  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it  induced 
from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative  word 
pictures: 

'Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  "a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination".  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sports  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  spiritual 
mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that  he  is 
telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical 
sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors 
and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife  with 
evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It 
is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There 
is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shim- 
mers and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away  from  too 
curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command  not 
many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

'Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and 
tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  case- 
ments of  the  dreaming  mind.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has 
recorded  La  mer  for  RCA  Records. 


Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  9 


ANTON   (von)   WEBERN     1883-1945 
Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Anton  von  Webern  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  Vienna  and 
Graz.  His  father  Karl,  descendant  of  an  aristocratic  family,  held  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Austrian  civil  service  as  a  mining  engineer;  his  mother/an 
amateur  pianist,  introduced  her  children  —  Anton  had  two  sisters  — 
to  music  when  they  were  still  quite  young.  In  1893  a  change  in  Karl 
von  Webern's  work  took  the  family  to  Klagenfurt,  where  Anton  went  to 
the  local  Gymnasium  and  took  private  lessons  in  piano,  cello  and  musi- 
cal theory.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  first  tried  his  hand  at  composition. 
Two  years  later  he  passed  his  final  school  examinations,  and  as  a  reward, 
his  father  financed  a  visit  to  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth.  (This  was 
the  summer  of  1902.) 
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There  was  some  disagreement  between  father  and  son  about  the  young 
man's  future  career.  But  when  later  in  1902  the  family  returned  to 
Vienna,  Anton  enrolled  at  the  University  to  study  music.  During  his 
years  as  a  student  he  made  further  attempts  at  composition,  one  of 
which  was  a  Ballad  for  baritone  and  orchestra  called  'Siegfried's  sword'. 
He  sang  in  choruses;  he  went  to  as  many  concerts  as  he  could  stomach 
(he  complains  in  his  diary  that  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  season  there 
were  'at  least  three  concerts  a  day');  and  worked  on  his  thesis.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  research  was  the  Choralis  Constantinus  of  Henricus  Isaac, 
a  Flemish  composer  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
awarded  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  1906. 

At  one  point  Webern  apparently  tried  to  take  lessons  from  the  con- 
servative Hans  Pfitzner.  What  went  wrong  is  unclear;  instead  Arnold 
Schoenberg  became  his  teacher  in  1904.  The  association  with  the  leader 
of  the  'Viennese  school',  first  as  pupil  and  then  as  disciple  and  lifelong 
friend,  was  the  most  powerful  influence  on  Webern's  life  and  work. 
Formal  lessons  ended  in  1908  (some  scholars  say  1910),  but  from  that 
time  on  Schoenberg,  Webern  and  Berg  (Schoenberg's  other  most  tal- 
ented pupil)  maintained  an  extraordinarily  close  professional  and  per- 
sonal relationship. 

His  first  twenty-five  years  must  have  been  Webern's  happiest.  Begin- 
ning in  1908  he  struggled  perpetually  for  economic  survival.  He  found 
performances  of  his  own  music  hard  to  arrange,  and  when  he  did  suc- 
ceed he  had  to  suffer  the  castigation  of  uncomprehending  critics.  He 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  conducting  music  he  detested,  had  his 
works  banned  by  his  own  government  and  died  as  the  result  of  a  tragic 
accident  at  a  time  when  new  hope  for  himself  and  his  work  seemed 
almost  within  reach. 

Despite  its  radicalism,  Webern  felt  his  work  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
mainstream  of  musical  development.  His  first  published  piece,  the 
Passacaglia,  is  reminiscent  of  Brahms  and  Mahler,  though  the  transpar- 
ency of  sound  textures,  which  was  to  become  progressively  more 
marked  in  his  later  work,  is  already  apparent.  Traditional  construction 
and  tonality  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  delicate  and  limpid  color,  by 
melodic  pointillism  (sometimes  reminiscent  of  Debussy).  Rhythm  dis- 
integrates and  a  wealth  of  material  is  concentrated  into  the  shortest 
length  of  time.  Player  and  listener  still  find  Webern's  music  hard  to 
grasp.  Not  very  many  years  ago,  so  Robert  Craft  relates,  a  piece  of  less 
than  six  minutes  length  needed  fifty  hours  of  rehearsal  before  it  was 
ready  for  performance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Webern's  music  has  been 
played  so  infrequently,  and  that  many  performances  have  been  so 
inadequate. 

'Schoenberg  is  dead,'  wrote  Pierre  Boulez  in  1951.  It  was  more  than 
literally  true.  Webern,  not  Schoenberg,  has  been  the  overwhelming 
influence  on  the  new  music  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Henze,  Stockhausen, 
Boulez  himself,  Nono,  even  Stravinsky  in  his  most  recent  compositions 
acknowledge  their  debt,  and  one  cannot  go  to  any  concert  of  contem- 
porary music  without  hearing  music  that  is  obviously  in  the  'Webern 
tradition'.  Yet  performances  of  his  own  music  remain  even  today  com- 
paratively rare. 

Arnold  Schoenberg  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  Six  pieces  for 
orchestra  at  a  concert  in  Vienna  on  March  31  1913.  The  other  pieces  on 
the  program  were  Berg's  Altenberg  songs  (which  were  performed  by 
the  Orchestra  earlier  this  season),  and  Schoenberg's  First  chamber  sym- 
phony. The  music  provoked  a  riot  in  the  audience.  The  Six  pieces, 
despite  their  apparently  heavy  instrumentation,  are  the  first  example  of 
the  transparent  sonorities,  the  new  sound  colors  and  the  new  tonal 
combinations  which  Webern  was  to  explore  more  deeply  in  his  later 
orchestral  works. 

John  N.  Burk  wrote  of  these  pieces  in  the  Orchestra's  program  books 
of  1962:  '[They]  are  typical  in  their  brevity  and  varicolored  but  open 
scoring,  their  delicate  treatment  which  favors  muted  tones,  often  pianis- 
simo. Any  attempt  at  an  analysis  defeats  its  purpose.  The  six  movements 
are  encompassed  in  something  more  than  100  bars.  The  third  has  eleven 
bars  only,  and  the  fourth  (Marcia  funebre),  is  written  for  percussion  and 
winds,  and  is  played  pianissimo  until  the  last  measures.' 
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DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS  .  . 


....  is  the  name 

of  a  program  to  give  240  Boston  Public 
School  children  an  opportunity  to 
experience  arts  of  the  highest  quality. 
Using  the  facilities  of  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  the 
Williamstown  Theatre,  thirty  children 
each  week  will  spend  four  days  during 
the  summer  meeting  with  professionals 
and  students  in  music,  the  dance,  thea- 
tre, painting  and  sculpture.  'Days  in  the 
Arts'  particularly  aims  to  give  these 
opportunities  to  children  of  limited  con- 
tact with  the  arts,  and  to  put  at  their 
disposal  some  of  the  artistic  institutions 
which  give  Berkshire  County  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  nation's  leading  region  for 
summer  cultural  events.  The  children  will 
also  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  by  swimming,  hiking,  and 
visiting  the   Pleasant  Valley  Sanctuary. 


During  their  days  here  at  Tanglewood 
the  groups  will  meet  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  students 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  functioning  of 
musical  instruments  and  will  attend 
rehearsals. 


At  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute,  they  will  see  some  of  the  great 
artistic  treasures  housed  in  Berkshire 
County;  at  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
they  will  meet  dancers  and  be  given  a 
special  workshop  in  dance;  and  at  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
theatre  from  backstage  and  actors-in- 
training  and  will  also  be  given  a  special 
theatre  workshop. 


ANTON fN   DVORAK     1841-1904 
Cello  concerto  in  B  minor     op.  104 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  works  which  Dvorak  composed  during  his  stay  in  America 
(1892-1895)  added  to  his  already  considerable  popularity.  They  included 
the  Symphony  in  E  minor  'From  the  New  World'  of  1893,  and  the  String 
quartet  in  F  major  and  String  quintet  in  E  flat  written  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  at  Spillville,  Iowa;  the  Ten  biblical  songs  (1894),  and  the  Cello 
concerto  (1895)  —  also  some  lesser  works  (such  as  the  Festival  cantata 
'The  American  flag').  Dr  Otokar  Sourek  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)  states 
that  'his  great  yearning  for  his  native  land'  inspired  several  of  these 
works,  and  'permeates  deeply'  two  of  them:  the  set  of  Biblical  songs 
and  the  Cello  concerto. 

Cellists  of  the  time  seem  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  news  that 
a  notable  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  very  scant  literature  of  con- 
certos for  their  instrument.  At  least  two  of  them  felt  an  almost  parental 
concern  in  the  safe  arrival  of  the  new  work.  One  of  these  was  Alwin 
Schroeder,  first  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Schroeder 
assisted  the  composer  in  writing  in  the  passage  work  for  the  solo  instru- 
ment. When  Dvorak  left  New  York  and  returned  to  Prague  with  his 
uncompleted  score,  he  found  an  even  more  industrious  helper  in  the 
Bohemian  cellist,  Hans  Wihan,  who,  as  some  believe,  originally  per- 
suaded the  master  to  undertake  such  a  work. 

From  Dvorak's  letters  to  his  publisher  Simrock  in  that  year  concerning 
the  publication  of  the  Concerto  it  becomes  evident  that  Wihan  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  score.  Dvorak  wrote  that 
'the  principal  part  with  fingering  and  bowing  indications  has  been  made 
by  Prof.  Wihan  himself.  And  later  he  wrote,  'The  Concerto  I  must  dedi- 
cate to  my  friend  Wihan,'  which  obligation  was  duly  carried  out.  The 
true  composer  even  feared  that  his  adviser  might  interfere  in  the  matter 
of  proof  reading  and  felt  called  upon  to  warn  the  publisher,  'My  friend 
Wihan  and  I  have  differed  as  to  certain  things.  Many  of  the  passages  do 
not  please  me,  and  I  must  insist  that  my  work  be  printed  as  I  have  writ- 
ten it.  In  certain  places  the  passages  may,  indeed,  be  printed  in  two  ver- 
sions—  a  comparatively  easy  and  a  more  difficult  one.  Above  all,  I  give 
you  my  work  only  if  you  will  promise  me  that  no  one  —  not  even  my 
friend  Wihan  —  shall  make  any  alteration  in  it  without  my  knowledge 
and  permission  —  also  no  cadenza  such  as  Wihan  has  made  in  the  last 
movement  —  and  that  its  form  shall  be  as  I  have  felt  it  and  thought  it 
out.  The  cadenza  in  the  last  movement  is  not  to  exist  either  in  the 
orchestral  or  the  piano  score:  I  informed  Wihan,  when  he  showed  it  to 
me,  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  insert  one.  The  finale  closes  gradually 
diminuendo  —  like  a  breath  —  with  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond movements;  the  solo  dies  away  to  a  pianissimo,  then  there  is  a 
crescendo,  and  the  last  measures  are  taken  up  by  the  orchestra,  ending 
stormily.  That  was  my  idea,  and  from  it  I  cannot  recede.'  Wihan  never 
performed  the  Concerto  in  public. 

The  first  movement,  allegro,  in  B  minor,  4/4,  follows  in  most  respects  the 
prescription  of  the  sonata  form.  The  second  movement,  adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  is  in  G  major,  3/4.  The  finale,  allegro  moderato,  in  B  minor, 
2/4,  is  a  fully  developed  rondo  on  three  themes. 
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DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVICH     born  1906 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Fifth  symphony,  composed  for  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  in  1937  of  the  USSR,  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for 
the  most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and 
long-breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but 


never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the 
pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow 
movements,  where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up. 
The  first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold 
by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  met- 
ronomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  antiphonall/ 
between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a  theme  (violins) 
in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in  the  nature  of 
melodic  cumulative  growth.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns  and  trum- 
pets, and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a  characteristic 
triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the  rhythms  tighten  and 
become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody,  sounding  from  the  brass 
choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The  recapitulation  suddenly 
restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first  theme  is  repeated  by  the 
orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  fortissimo  strings  and  deep  brass 
give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood,  as  the  woodwind  voices,  here 
first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear  traces 
in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section  and  da 
capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian  Landler,  from 
which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow  movement,  like  the 
first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string  beginnings.  The 
theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the  opening  movement. 
The  individual  voices  of  the  woodwind  enter,  and  the  tension  increases 
as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment,  and  sing  once  more, 
muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement  attains,  at  its  climax,  an 
impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a  single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and  buoyant 
march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in  suggestion. 
There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that  movement  is  treated 
by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  development.  There  is  a  constant 
increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  approached. 

Shostakovich  made  a  statement  about  his  intentions  on  composing  the 
Fifth  symphony: 

'The  theme  of  my  symphony  is  the  making  of  a  man.  I  saw  man  with  all 
his  experiences  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  which  is  lyrical  in  form 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  finale  is  the  optimistic  solution  of  the  trag- 
ically tense  moments  of  the  first  movement.' 

Dmitri  Rabinovich  in  his  valuable  book  on  Shostakovich;  Dmitri  Shos- 
takovich (Lawrence  and  Wishart,  London,  1959),  believes  that  the  'invis- 
ible hero'  of  the  Fifth  symphony  depicts  a  'young  Russian  intellectual'  of 
the  early  Revolution  period  who  seeks  the  'new  social  system'  of  his 
land  as  'the  way  out  of  his  spiritual  isolation'. 

Rabinovich,  in  the  course  of  a  florid  description  of  the  score,  points  out 
an  allusion  in  the  return  during  the  finale  of  the  second  part  of  the  main 
theme  from  the  first  movement.  It  is  'played  softly  on  the  cellos  and 
double-basses  accompanied  by  the  same  short,  contemplative  phrase, 
repeated  sixteen  times,  at  first  by  the  violins  and  then  by  a  flute.  This 
very  same  phrase  is  repeated  eight  times  in  the  piano  accompaniment  to 
the  last  lines  of  Shostakovich's  romance  Rebirth  (to  Pushkin's  lyric,  op. 
46, 1936),  the  words  of  which  are: 

And  the  waverings  pass  away 

From  my  tormented  soul 
As  a  new  and  brighter  day 

Brings  visions  of  pure  gold. 

'This  romance  was  written  by  Shostakovich  literally  on  the  eve  of  his 
work  on  the  Fifth  symphony.  The  dramatic  significance  of  this  coinci- 
dence is  not  open  to  doubt  even  if  the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  from 
the  romance  in  the  symphony  was  only  dictated  by  subconscious 
memory.' 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 

ALAIN  LOMBARD,  Music  Director  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Philharmonic,  makes  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony this  weekend.  Born  in  Paris  in 
1940,  he  started  to  study  piano  and 
violin  as  a  young  boy,  then  made  his 
debut  as  a  conductor  at  the  Salle  Gaveau 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  eleven.  During  his 
teens  he  continued  regular  school  studies 
as  well  as  concentrating  on  music.  In 
1961  he  was  engaged  by  the  Lyon  Opera, 
and  two  years  later  made  his  debut  in 
this  country  when  he  conducted  the 
American  Opera  Society's  presentation  of 
Massenet's  Herodiade.  Alain  Lombard  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  January 
1966,  when  he  won  the  Mitropoulos  com- 
petition for  conductors.  He  immediately 
received  invitations  to  conduct  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  to  direct  Dia- 
logues of  the  Carmelites  at  the  New  York 
City  Opera  in  March  of  the  same  year.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  assistant  at  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
then  returned  to  be  Assistant  Conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  during  the 
1966-67  season.  He  made  his  debut  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  during  the  same 
season,  and  in  December  1966  conducted 
the  Greater  Miami  Philharmonic  with  such 
success  that  he  was  immediately  invited 
to  be  Music  Director.  Since  that  time 
Alain  Lombard  has  again  conducted  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  accom- 
panied the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  the 
fall  of  1968  on  their  tour  to  Europe. 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  who  is  the 
grandson  of  Boris  and  Bessie  Thoma- 
shefsky,  founders  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre 
in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  seventeen  he  studied  piano 
with  John  Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harp- 
sichord with  Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Southern  California 
with  advanced  standing  in  1962,  and 
studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  John 
Crown.  He  was  awarded  the  Alumni 
Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the 
time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
was  conductor  of  the  Young  Musicians 
Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident 
company  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Cen- 
ter. At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts 
he  was  conductor  and  piano  soloist  dur- 


ing this  time  in  performances,  many  of 
them  premieres,  by  contemporary  com- 
posers, including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss 
and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been  pianist  in 
the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has 
prepared  the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz- 
Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  Ojai  Festival  the 
following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
was  assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez. 
He  has  been  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  for  the  past  two  summers. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during  1968, 
he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Elephant 
steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968- 
1969  season  he  conducted  youth  concerts 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned  to 
Tanglewood  last  summer  as  a  Fellow  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  where  he 
conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  was  much  involved  in 
the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1969-1970  season,  he  replaced  William 
Steinberg  at  the  concerts  in  New  York 
during  the  fall  when  Mr  Steinberg  became 
ill.  Subsequently  he  conducted  more  than 
thirty  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  concerts, 
and  was  recently  appointed  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  Orchestra.  Last  May  he 
made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with 
the  London  Symphony.  During  this  sum- 
mer he  conducts  at  the  Ravinia  Festival 
and  at  the  Lincoln  Center  Festival  in 
New  York.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  is 
also  the  pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Chamber  Players.  His  first  recording, 
which  includes  the  two-piano  version  of 
The  rite  of  spring,  is  on  the  Angel  label. 


CHARLES  MACKERRAS,  Music  Director 
of  the  Sadlers  Wells  Opera  Company  of 
London,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  and  grew  up  in  Australia.  He  stud- 
ied oboe  and  composition  in  Sydney, 
then  went  to  Europe  in  1947.  He  then 
won  a  British  Council  scholarship  to 
study  conducting  with  Vaclav  Falich  in 
Prague.  Now  one  of  the  world's  most 
traveled  conductors,  Charles  Mackerras 
has  held  during  the"  last  decade  the  posts 
of  conductor  of  the  BBC  Concert  Or- 
chestra and  first  conductor  of  the  Ham- 


August  20      9  pm      Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 
including  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Jiirg  Wyttenbach* 


*commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
Paul  Fromm,  President 

programs  subject  to  change 


ALAIN 
LOMBARD 


MICHAEL 
TILSON  THOMAS 


CHARLES 
MACKERRAS 
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burg  State  Opera.  Meanwhile  he  has 
been  guest  with  the  world's  major  or- 
chestras and  opera  companies,  among 
them  the  London  Symphony,  the  BBC 
Symphony,  the  Halle,  the  RAI  Symphony 
of  Rome,  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic, 
the  Prague  Symphony,  the  Oslo  Philhar- 
monic, the  Sydney  Symphony,  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  and  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  the  Vi- 
enna State  Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Op- 
era and  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  He  has 
also  appeared  frequently  at  the  Alde- 
burgh,  Edinburgh,  Prague  and  Florence 
festivals.  His  many  recordings  are  on  the 
Angel,  Capitol,  Columbia,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  L'oiseau-Lyre,  Odyssey, 
Philips  and  Vanguard  labels.  Charles  Mac- 
kerras  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  weekend. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

GARY  GRAFFMAN,  born  in  New  York 
City  of  Russian  parents  in  1928,  began  to 
study  the  piano  at  the  age  of  three.  Four 
years  later  he  was  accepted  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia  as  a  pupil  of 
Isabelle  Vengerova,  with  whom  he  studied 
for  the  next  ten  years.  He  has  also  worked 
intensively  with  Vladimir  Horowitz.  He 
made  his  debut  when  he  was  eighteen 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  three 
years  later  won  the  Leventritt  Award. 

An  international  traveler,  Gary  Graffman 
has  toured  six  continents.  In  London  he 
has  made  more  than  two  dozen  appear- 
ances with  orchestras  since  he  first  played 
there  ten  years  ago.  In  the  United  States 
his  annual  tours  include  regular  recitals 
and  solo  engagements  with  many  of  the 
major  orchestras.  Two  years  ago  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for 
Columbia  and  RCA,  including  one  of 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor  and  Men- 
delssohn's Capriccio  brillante  and  one  of 
the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  by  Brahms,  both 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Charles  Munch.  Gary  Graffman  has 
been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  here  at  Tanglewood. 
During  the  1967-1968  season  he  played 
the  world  premiere  and  five  subsequent 
performances  of  Benjamin  Lees'  Piano 
concerto  no.  2  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Orchestra. 


GARY 
GRAFFMAN 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to  Boston 
in  1964  from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
where  he  held  the  same  chair.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  with  Leonard  Rose.  His 
other  teachers  were  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
and  Janos  Starker.  He  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  award  in  1954  and  made  his 
debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  the  same 
year  under  the  Foundation's  auspices.  He 
joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was 
later  first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  traveled  on  their  na- 
tional and  international  tours.  He  has 
played  several  concertos  with  the  Or- 
chestra, including  the  Brahms  Double, 
the  Beethoven  Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major, 
and  the  Schumann.  He  played  the  solo 
cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  concertante 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer,  and  was  soloist  with  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  per- 
formance of  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  varia- 
tions. A  week  ago  Jules  Eskin  performed 
a  program  of  music  by  Beethoven  with 
Joseph  Silverstein  and  Richard  Goode  at 
the  Weekend  prelude. 


The  BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR  makes  it  fifth 
appearance  at  the  Festival  this  week- 
end. Founded  in  1967,  it  has  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  outstanding  musical 
organizations  of  the  United  States.  The 
members,  who  are  selected  by  audition 
on  a  competitive  basis,  come  from  as  far 
afield  as  Chicago  and  Virginia,  represent- 
ing twelve  states  and  twenty-five  choirs. 

The  Music  Director,  GEORGE  GUEST,  is 
Organist  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  and  Lecturer  in  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  a  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Royal  School  of  Church 
Music,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists  and  Director 
of  Studies  in  Music  at  St  John's,  Emman- 
uel, Downing,  Queens'  and  Christ's  Col- 
leges at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  first 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir  three 
years  ago. 

The  Choir  appeared  last  summer  in  the 
Berkshire  Festival  performance  of  Verdi's 
Otello,  as  well  as  singing  a  Prelude  con- 
cert. RCA  have  recently  released  a  record 
by  the  Choir. 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday  August  9 

10  am 

Chamber  Music  Hal 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Monday  August  10 

8.30  pm 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

Tuesday  August  11 
8.30  pm 

Shed 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MACKERRAS  conductor 
for  program  see  page  15 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Center's 
Fellowship  program  in  conducting 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  VOCAL  MUSIC  CONCERT 


BOSTON   POPS  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     conductor 

EARL  WILD     piano 

An  all-Gershwin  program 


Wednesday  August  12 
2.30  pm 

Theatre 

8.30  pm 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  YOUTH  CONCERT 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  COMPOSERS  FORUM 


Thursday  August  13 
8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Friday  August  14 
7  pm 

Shed 


9  pm 

Shed 


Saturday  August  15 
10.30  am 

Shed 


2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


WEEKEND   PRELUDE 
Piano  music  by  Beethoven 
CLAUDE  FRANK 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN   PROGRAM 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55  'Eroica' 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

MAX   RUDOLF     conductor 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 

INSTITUTE  CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN   PROGRAM 

Fantasy  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus 
and  orchestra     op.  80 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL 
CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 

GWENDOLIN  SIMS 

EUNICE  ALBERTS 

WILLIAM  COCHRAN 

THOMAS  PAUL 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Sunday  August  16 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MAX   RUDOLF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN   PROGRAM 

Overture  'Leonore  no.  2' 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 


programs  subject  to  change 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts: 

Concerts  in  the  Shed:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $4;  reserved  seats  $5,  $6, 
$7;  box  seat  $6. 

Concerts  in  the  Theatre:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $3;  reserved  seats  $4. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ- 
ment in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
$1.50  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership  in  the 
TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1970 

EIGHTH  WEEK 

EIGHTH  WEEK 

August  21 

7  pm 

Friday 

Weekend  Prelude 

Music  by  Bach  and  Chopin 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 

9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

WAGNER 
SZYMANOWSKI 

SCHULLER 
SCRIABIN 

'Rienzi'  overture 

Violin  concerto  no.  1 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY 

Spectra 

Poeme  d'ecstase 

August  22 
10.30  am 

Saturday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Open  rehearsal 

8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

LUTOSLAWSKI 
RACHMANINOV 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Piano  concerto  no.  3 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Concerto  for  orchestra 

August  23 
2.30  pm 

Sunday 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Grande  messe  des  morts 
LEOPOLD  SIMONEAU 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS 

FRAMINGHAM  CHORAL 
SOCIETY 
MIT  GLEE  CLUB 
concert  in  memory  or 
Charles  Munch 

programs  subject  to 

change 

THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1   1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22  Friday  afternoons 
22  Saturday  evenings 
10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

5 

5 

Wednesday  evenings 
Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will 
New  Haven,  Storrs 

also  give 
Hartford 

:ive  concerts 
and  Washir 

in 
gt 

Q 

on. 

irnegie  Hall,  New  York, 

as 

well 

as 

concerts 

in 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 

May  and  June  1971 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about  the  Orchestra's 
ninetieth    anniversary   season,    please   write   to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
conductor 


S%^ 


Tuesday  August  11 1970  at  8.30  pm 

TANGLEWOOD 


PENSION  FUND   CONCERT 


In  his  hometown  of  Boston,  ARTHUR 
FIEDLER  is  an  institution.  His  unique  per- 
sonality, his  flair,  his  style  and  his  indi- 
vidual approach  to  music  have  made  him 
as  familiar  and  beloved  a  feature  of 
Boston  life  as  Symphony  Hall.  Born  on 
December  17  1894,  Arthur  Fiedler  in- 
herited a  rich  family  background  of 
European  musical  culture.  His  father, 
Austrian-born  Emanuel  Fiedler,  was  a 
first  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  his  mother  was  a  'good  amateur 
musician'  who  gave  young  Arthur  his 
first  piano  lessons.  When  he  showed 
progress  in  his  practice  sessions,  his 
mother  rewarded  him  with  a  trip  to 
B.  F.  Keith's  vaudeville  theatre  —  which 
may  account  for  his  reputation  not  only 
as  a  popular  conductor  but  as  a  show- 
man par  excellence. 

Arthur  Fiedler  was  a  pupil  at  the  Prince 
Grammar  School  and  the  Boston  Latin 
School  until  his  father  retired  after  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  family  returned  to  their  native  Austria. 
In  Vienna  and  later  in  Berlin,  Arthur 
worked  in  the  publishing  business  before 
entering  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  as 
a  student  of  violin,  piano  and  conducting. 
At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  One  Arthur 
Fiedler  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1915, 


at  the  age  of  twenty,  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  a  violinist  under  Karl  Muck. 
His  ambition  to  conduct  led  him  to  form, 
nine  years  later,  the  Boston  Sinfonietta,  a 
chamber  orchestra  composed  of  Boston 
Symphony  members.  At  the  same  time  he 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  playing  the  violin,  viola,  pi- 
ano, celesta,  organ  and  even  percussion 
instruments.  In  1929,  after  long  planning 
and  financial  struggle,  Mr  Fiedler  launched 
the  first  of  the  free  outdoor  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Charles 
River.  The  final  stamp  of  approval  was 
placed  on  his  Esplanade  project  in  July 
1954  when  Governor  Christian  Herter  of 
Massachusetts  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  concerts  by  dedicating 
a  new  'Arthur  Fiedler  Bridge'  over  the 
highway  bordering  the  area. 

In  1930  Mr  Fiedler  was  appointed  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
concerts,  a  feature  of  Boston's  musical 
life  since  1885.  Under  his  direction  Pops 
has  become  familiar  to  music-lovers 
throughout  the  world.  One  of  the  means 
by  which  the  names  of  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  have  become  household 
words  is  through  recordings:  the  Boston 
Pops  has  made  more  records  than  any 
other  orchestra.   In   the  summer  of  1968 


RCA  honored  him  with  a  plaque  com- 
memorating both  his  thirtieth  anniversary 
with  the  Esplanade  concerts  and  the  sale 
of  his  two  millionth  album.  Since  1958 
another  four  million  Pops  albums  have 
been  sold,  and  the  Pops  and  Fiedler  have 
averaged  a  million  singles  a  year.  The 
total  sales  are  now  over  47,000,000. 

Arthur  Fiedler  has  also  found  time  during 
his  busy  career  to  teach  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, to  conduct  Boston's  Cecilia  Soci- 
ety Chorus,  the  University  Glee  Club  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club  Orchestra  of  Boston.  He  has 
conducted  a  long  list  of  major  American 
orchestras  including  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  conducting  career  has  taken 
him  to  all  corners  of  North  America,  as 
well  as  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia. 

On  December  17  last  year  Arthur  Fiedler 
celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by 
conducting  a  gala  concert  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony.  Governor  Sargent  cele- 
brated the  occasion  by  proclaiming  it 
'Arthur  Fiedler  Day'  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. Not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world  Arthur  Fiedler  speaks  through  the 
universal  language  of  music,  and  through 
the  unique  appeal  of  the  Boston  Pops. 


EARL  WILD,  who  has  appeared  on  many 
occasions  with  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
studied  piano  with  a  pupil  of  Xaver 
Scharwenka  and,  as  a  teenager,  was  the 
youngest  artist  ever  to  perform  with  the 
NBC  Symphony,  with  whom  he  later 
played  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  blue,  con- 
ducted by  Toscanini.  He  has  performed 
with  many  orchestras  in  Europe  and 
America,  including  those  in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Phil- 
adelphia, London,  Monte  Carlo,  Paris 
(Pasdeloup),  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Trieste 
and  New  York.  In  1968  he  made  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  playing  the 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  of  Scharwenka 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction;  a  re- 
cording has  since  been  released  by  RCA. 
Earl    Wild    gave    the   world    premiere    in 


Paris  of  Paul  Creston's  Piano  concerto, 
and  later  the  American  premiere  in 
Washington.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  give 
a  piano  recital  on  television,  and  took 
part  in  the  first  American  performance  of 
Shostakovich's  Piano  trio  in  E  minor.  His 
recordings  for  RCA,  Vanguard  and  Read- 
ers Digest  Records  include  the  four  con- 
certos of  Rachmaninov  and  music  by 
virtually  every  Romantic  composer.  His 
Easter  oratorio  Revelations  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  and  presented  in  1962  and 
1964  on  that  network,  conducted  by  Mr 
Wild.  He  has  also  composed  ballet, 
orchestral  and  incidental  music  for  tele- 
vision. Earl  Wild  will  appear  at  the  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra's  opening  con- 
cert next  season  when  he  plays  the 
Paderewski  Piano  concerto  under  Leopold 
Stokowski's  direction. 
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Tuesday  August  11  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER      conductor 


MUSIC  BY  GEORGE  GERSHWIN 


An  American  in  Paris* 


Piano  concerto  in  F* 
Allegro 

Adagio  -  andante  con  moto 
Allegro  agitato 

EARL  WILD 


intermission 


Porgy  and  Bess,  a  symphonic  picture  for 
orchestra,  arranged  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett* 


Rhapsody  in  blue  for  piano  and  orchestra* 
EARL  WILD 


Strike  up  the  band  (arranged  by  Green) 


Earl  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


And  for  an  encore, 


RCA 


RED  SEAL 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  c 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OVORAK:  "NEW  WORLD"  SYMPHONY 

CARNIVAL  OVERTIME 


RCA  RED  SEAL 

FIEDLER'S  CHOICE  ^ 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER/ BOSTON  POPS 


arthur  fiedler/bostan  pops 

W  MOTION 
PICTURE 
CLASSICS 


Records 
and  Tapes 
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"THE  PROPOSITION"  regrets  to  announce  that  it  will 
no  longer  appear  at  High  Point  in  Lenox. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  and  one  half  years  we  are  un- 
able to  continue  because  the  performance  standards 
we  have  worked  so  hard  to  create  and  maintain  have 
been  jeopardized  due  to  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  audiences  —  both  adult  and 
children  —  and  to  members  of  the  press  for  their  en- 
thusiastic response  and  for  making  us  welcome  in  the 
Berkshires.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  en- 
tertained you. 

We  hope  you  will  visit  us  in  Cambridge  where  we  con- 
tinue to  perform  throughout  the  year. 

THE  PROPOSITION 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO 


^Jimtm  d \ylmuMm 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 

Common 


and  now  the 
Berkshires 
have  everything! 


Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 

Berkshire  Commoi 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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Jules  Eskin 
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concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Alfred  Krips 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Karl  Zeise 

contra  bassoon 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Max  Winder 

Stephen  Geber 

Harry  Dickson 

Carol  Procter 

horns 
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Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Noah  Bielski 

Ronald  Feldman 
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Charles  Yancich 
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Harry  Shapiro 

Stanley  Benson 

basses 

David  Ohanian 
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Thomas  Newell 

Alfred  Schneider 

Henry  Portnoi 

Paul  Keaney 

Julius  Schulman 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Joseph  Hearne 

Raymond  Sird 

Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 

trumpets 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

John  Barwicki 

Roger  Voisin 

Buell  Neidlinger 

Andre  Come 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Goguen 

second  violins 

flutes 

trombones 

Clarence  Knudson 

William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

William  Waterhouse 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Ayrton  Pinto 

tuba 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

Michael  Vitale 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

John  Korman 

Christopher  Kimber 

oboes 

Everett  Firth 

Spencer  Larrison 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

Hugh  Matheny 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 

english  horn 

Thomas  Gauger 

violas 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Frank  Epstein 

Burton  Fine 

harps 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

Eugene  Lehner 

Ann  Hobson 

George  Humphrey 

Gino  Cioffi 

Jerome  Lipson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Robert  Karol 

Peter  Hadcock 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

fb  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Robert  Barnes 

Yizhak  Schotten 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 

BASF 


more 


Every  time  you .  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
Will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds. 

and  there's  more  ... 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  . .  . 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of_  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


BERKSHIRE  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL  '70 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  10262 

July  1-11 

OTHER  PEOPLE 

a  new  play  by  Thomas  Berger 

July  16-26 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

a  new  play  by  William  Devane 

July  30-August  9 
POSTSCRIPT 

a  new  play  by  Merritt  Abrash 

August  13-23 

THE  ENEMY  IS  DEAD 

a  new  play  by  Don  Peterson 

Special  Barn  Productions 

August  12-16 
PINKVILLE 

a  new  play  by  George  Tabori 

August  20-23 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  UNDERGROUND 

based  on  the  classic  by  Lewis  Carroll 

Box  Office  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10  am  to  9  pm; 
Mon.  10  am  to  6  pm;  Sun.  12  noon  to  8  pm. 
For  ticket  information  and  reservations,  write 
or  call  the  box  office  (413)  298-5536. 


HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm-and- craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO  5 
ADULTS  $1.50 -CHILDREN  50<J 

(Kitcheri  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  41 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  Sttd 

in  lie  Bflrtehires 


So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS     J 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD  t 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•  1  2  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walher  Street,  Lenox 

One  block   east  of  Curtis  Hotel 
See  Superintendent  on   premises 

or  Call    (413)    637-2676  or 
Isgood  Realty — (413)    443-4416 


TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends 
at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same 
privileges,  and  each  $15  gift  entitles  the  donor  to  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  for  one  weekend. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  may  become  season  members  of  The  Tanglewood  Tent  and  will  receive  special  parking 
privileges  for  every  Berkshire  Festival  concert. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 


Miss  Margo  Miller 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkettjr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
Vice-chairman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Curtis  Buttenheim 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  James  S.  Deely 
Mrs  John  H.  P.  Gould 
Mrs  J.  D.  Hatch 
Mrs  C.  D.  Jackson 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlisterJr 
John  T.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 
Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  B.  Stern 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
Frederick  A.  Rubin 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weigle  Jr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Hendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
JackTalbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 
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Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
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Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 


BALDWIN    is  the  official   piano  of  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the   Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE   PHOTO    is    the   official    photographer   to    the    Berkshire    Festival    and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
t£'J3mz&     LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


Friday  August  14 1 970  at  7  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


CLAUDE   FRANK     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  sonata  in  E  minor     op.  90 

Mit  Lebhaftigkeit  und  durchaus  mit 
Empfindung  und  Ausdruck 
(Lively  and  with  sensitivity  and 
expression  throughout) 

Nicht  zu  geschwind  und  sehr 

singbar  vorgetragen 

(Not  too  fast  and  with  singing  expression) 


Piano  sonata  in  C     op.  53     'Waldstein' 
Allegro  con  brio 
Introduzione  -  adagio  molto 
Rondo:  allegretto  moderato 


Claude  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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Bach,  Rock.  Folk  or  pop. 
Pioneer  hi-fi  stereo  components 
let  you  hear  it  like  it  is. « 


k 


Regardless  of  what  component  you're    - 
looking  for— an  AM-FM  stereo  receiver ... 
tuner . . .  amplifier . . .  turntable . . .  tape 
deck . .  .speaker  system  . . .  stereo  sys- 
tem . . .  headset  —  Pioneer  makes  it. 

Naturally,  with  such  a  complete  selection,  you're  j 

sure  to  find  something  in  your  price  range.  But 
regardless  of  what  you  pay  for  a  Pioneer  com- 
ponent, you're  assured  the  finest  in  sound 
reproduction. 

Visit  your  Pioneer  dealer.  Compare  ^ 

Pioneer  components  with  any 
^     others  — and  you'll  see  and  hear  that 
Pioneer  offers  more  for  the  money. 

L  PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORP. 
1 40  Smith  St.,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  1 1 735 


flD  PIONEER6 
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West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  St.,Gardena,  Calif.  90247  •  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  67  Lesmill  Rd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  August  14  1970  at  9  pm 

#b*SMir2FS3&l&*  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

mmrfflW&jMi.zSf^i^  +      WILLIAM   STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


REVISED   PROGRAM 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Konig  Stephan'     op.  117 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor'* 
Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  tanto 

RUDOLF   FIRKUSNY 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'* 
Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  16 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER   Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Friday  August  14  1970  at  9  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'* 
Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


intermission 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor'* 
Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  tanto 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  16 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


Saturday  August  15  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Fantasy  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra     op.  80 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL     piano 
CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson     director 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125* 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
Molto  vivace  -  presto 
Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 
Finale  with  soloists  and  chorus: 
Schiller's  'Ode  to  joy' 

GWENDOLIN  SIMS     soprano 
EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 
WILLIAM  COCHRAN     tenor 
THOMAS  PAUL     bass 

CHORUS   PRO  MUSICA 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson     director 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 


Jerome  Lowenthal  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  19 

The  text  and  translation  of  the  Fantasy  are  printed  on 
page  20;  of  Schiller's  Ode  to  joy  on  pages  23  and  24 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no 
Symphony  no 


:l\ 


Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  'The  creature  of  Prometheus 


■} 


LSC 
3098 


3032 


■     -# 


y*V 


Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 


\ 


2644 


3006 


Symphony  no.  6 


Symphony  no.  7 


3074 
2969 


Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


>2  records 


7055 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 


3013 


A- 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 


2947 
2848 
2733 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  \2  records 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 


-     1992 

Victrola 

1035 

Victrola 
6003 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LMB//D 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

|     SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Sunday  August  1 6 1 970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  'Leonore  no.  2'     op.  72a* 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15* 
Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  allegro 

JEROME   LOWENTHAL 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67* 
Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro - 
Allegro 


Jerome  Lowenthal  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  25 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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"GENTLEMEN, 
MORE  DOLCE 
PLEASE!" 


An  Irreverent  Memoir  of 

Thirty  Years  in  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BY  HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

"It  is  the  work  of  a  fine  and 
gentle  man,  a  splendid  musician, 
and  a  charming  teller  of  stories. 
It  is  perceptive,  funny,  wise  and 
pleasingly  naughty." 
—  Michael  Steinberg,  Music  Critic 
for  The  Boston  Globe 

$7.50 


I, 


fi  BEACON 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  August  14 

by  John  N.  Burk 
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YALE  IN   NORFOLK 

29TH  SEASON 
JULY  3-AUGUST  22 

Chamber  and  orchestra  concerts 

Fridays,  8:30  PM 

Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  25,  August  22,  2:30  PM 

Oratorio 
Haydn  "The  Seasons" 

Sunday,  August  16,  3:30  PM 

TOP  MUSICIANS  — SUPERB 
ACOUSTICS  —  HISTORIC 
SETTING  — ART  EXHIBITS 
ENGLISH  GARDENS  — FREE 
PARKING  — PICNIC  GROUNDS 

Tickets  $3,  2,1,  by  mail  or  phone 

Yale  Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art 

E.  B.  Stoeckel  Estate,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

06058.  Telephone:  203-542-5719 

Friday  PM  only:  203-542-5581 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

The  liberation  of  music  in  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about  a 
remarkable  result  which  had  been  impossible  before  on  account  of 
stylistic  constriction,  and  which,  for  sheer  lack  of  imaginative  power,  has 
not  happened  since.  That  enviable  century  produced  two  composers 
whose  amplitude  of  resource  and  consistency  of  growth  were  such  that 
over  and  above  the  continuing  traits  of  their  personal  style,  the  succes- 
sion of  their  greater  works  unfolded,  one  after  another,  new  and  distinct 
tonal  concepts.  Tristan  or  Die  Meistersinger  have  each  a  character 
completely  its  own.  Each  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  from  the  Third  to 
the  Ninth  opens  a  fresh  vista  of  its  own  —  this  in  varying  degree,  but 
most  strikingly  in  the  Third. 

Beethoven's  remark  to  Krumpholz  in  1802  while  sketching  his  Third 
symphony  that  he  was  taking  a  'new  road'  is  often  quoted,  and  rightly 
so.  Beethoven's  phrase,  reported  by  Czerny,  was  an  understatement,  for 
no  single  musical  work  in  history  can  compare  with  it  as  a  plunge  into 
new  ways.  When  Schumann  published  his  article  on  the  youthful  Brahms 
in  1852  under  the  tile  'Neue  Bahnen'  [New  paths],  he  was  going  too 
far  if  he  had  in  mind  Beethoven's  'Neuen  Weg'.  Brahms'  First  symphony 
would  vindicate  this  clear-visioned  prophet,  but  that  Symphony  was 
arrived  at  only  after  years  of  germination  and  accumulating  force.  The 
Eroica  was  a  new  road  both  in  the  composer's  meaning  of  a  sudden 
broadening  in  his  own  development,  and  in  the  universal  sense  that 
it  changed  the  whole  course  of  music. 

Symphonies,  even  Beethoven's  first  two,  still  retained  relics  of  the  gal- 
lant style  of  the  salon  where  the  form  was  born.  Even  the  last  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  not  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings 
—  they  had  wit  and  seemly  restraint  rather  than  challenge  and  thrust. 
Beethoven,  always  an  intuitive  composer  who  never  theorized  about 
music,  leaves  no  sign  of  having  taken  his  'new  road'  with  conscious 
purpose  or  awareness  of  making  an  aesthetic  revolution.  He  could 
have  had  no  motive  of  expediency.  From  the  publisher's  point  of  view 
no  score  could  have  been  less  saleable.  Symphonies  were  no  longer 
being  written  at  that  time,  partly  because  no  contemporary  composer 
wanted  to  match  his  talent  with  what  Mozart  and  Haydn  had  left,  but 
also  because  there  was  no  particular  demand  for  them.  Here  Clementi 
failed  by  comparison  with  those  two;  Cherubini  wrote  only  one,  on  an 
inescapable  commission;  Weber  wrote  one  as  a  youthful  indiscretion. 

Schubert  wrote  several  which  had  a  few  amateur  performances  or  none 
at  all  while  he  lived.  A  more  practical  man  like  Rossini  knew  where  his 
bread  and  butter  lay.  Beethoven,  who  wrote  to  publishers  as  if  he 
considered  himself  a  shrewd  businessman,  but  would  have  been  alone 
in  that  opinion,  gave  his  full  attention  to  symphonies  through  some 
unexplained  urge.  When  he  wrote  the  Erocia  only  opera,  and  Italian 
opera  in  particular,  spelled  success.  Instrumental  groups,  when  needed, 
which  was  seldom,  were  largely  recruited  from  the  opera  orchestras. 
The  men  were  usually  hired  to  accompany  singers  and  virtuosos. 
A  symphony  on  a  concert  program  was  a  routine  opening  or  closing 
piece.  While  occupying  himself  with  the  Eroica,  Beethoven  had  no  pros- 
pect of  a  suitable  performance,  for  Vienna  had  no  established  orchestra. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  preferred  a 
more  negotiable  string  quartet.  Beethoven,  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
must  simply  have  been  possessed  by  his  sketches  as  he  allowed  his 
themes  to  expand  in  development  into  unheard-of  ways.  He  was  for  the 
first  time  turning  away  from  the  musical  world  about  him,  the  expect- 
ations of  his  friends,  whether  patrons  or  musicians.  The  much  sought 
pianist,  the  favorite  of  society,  was  first  facing  the  dreadful  prospect  of 
deafness  which  would  end  his  career  as  performer.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1802  at  Heilgenstadt,  shortly  before  he  wrote  his  tragic  'Heilgen- 
stadt  Testament',  that  he  probably  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  Eroica. 
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The  threat  of  deafness  was  a  spur  to  set  him  on  his  'new  road',  but 
this  alone  cannot  begin  to  account  for  the  intrepidity  of  the  artist,  nor 
for  the  full  flux  of  power  which  in  the  growing  Beethoven  must  have 
been  an  eventual  certainty.  The  symphony  as  a  form  which  had  ceased 
to  be  written  with  the  previous  century  was  being  reborn  in  very 
different  guise. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  romancing  about  Napoleon  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  symphony.  The  exploits  of  that  conqueror  would  have  been 
at  the  time  an  interesting  news  topic  rather  than  the  central  core  of 
Beethoven's  most  personal  and  intimate  tonal  concept.  That  he  put 
that  name  on  the  title  page  and  then  struck  it  off  meant  that  he  no 
longer  considered  Napoleon  worthy  of  the  honor,  but  did  not  mean  that 
he  took  the  name  musically  to  heart  in  the  first  place.  When  he  later 
wrote  on  the  score  on  offering  it  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  that  it  was 
'really  entitled  Bonaparte',  he  was  saying  in  effect  that  a  name  on 
everybody's  tongue,  whatever  the  man's  character,  might  be  a  good 
selling  point. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  3  for  RCA. 
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Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
books  of  sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  fantasia;  they  date  from 
1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a 
period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare 
have  since  changed  only  in  the  direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's 
windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a 
pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the 
concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith 
endured  the  French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  'King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine'.  On  May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the 
soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most 
part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his 
fist  at  a  passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  'If  I  were  a 
general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  Lebewohl  sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto  and  the 
String  quartet  op.  74  (called  the  'Harp  quartet'):  he  also  devoted 
many    hours    to   the    laborious    task   of   copying   extracts    from    earlier 
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musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated 
the  concerto,  and  the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements— 
'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality  of  E  flat  seems 
to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  'a  state  ot 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment'.  The  first  Viennese  performance, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any  direct  super- 
vision, was  on  February  12  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had 
ended  on  account  of  his  deafness,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell 
to  his  pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  'for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for  Charity'.  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were 
shown,  representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  Elective  Affinities.  'The  pictures  offered 
a  glorious  treat',  wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  'a  new  pianoforte 
concerto  by  Beethoven  failed.'  And  Castelli's  Thalia  gives  the  reason: 
'If  this  composition,  which  formed  the  concert  announced,  failed  to 
receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  partly 
in  the  subjective  character  of  the  work,  partly  in  the  objective  nature 
of  the  listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud  confidence  in  himself,  never 
writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands  understanding  and  feeling,  and 
because  of  the  intentional  difficulties,  he  can  receive  these  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of  whom  is  not  to  be  found  on  such 
occasions.' 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the  mood  for  light  diver- 
sion, no  doubt  missed  altogther  the  very  different  voice  of  Beethoven 
which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords,  cadenza-like 
passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios,  forms  which  in  lesser  hands  are  so 
often  the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  accepting  the  style 
which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven  had  transformed  it  into 
something  quite  different,  had  written  his  signature  into  every  measure. 
The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orchestra  in  the  introduction,  each 
followed  by  solo  passages  of  elaborate  bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music 
of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur  unknown  to  any  concerto  written 
up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the  dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses 
all  consequence. 

There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in  which  the  orchestra  alone 
lays  forth  the  two  themes  and  develops  them  in  leisurely  amplitude. 
The  piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place,  and  makes  the 
themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  primarily  its  own.  The  solo  part 
traverses  elaborate  figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and  enhance  the  devel- 
opment. Beethoven  writes  his  own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by 
explicit  direction,  forestalls  weakling  interpolations. 

The  slow  movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G  major  con- 
certo, and  like  that  illustrious  predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue 
between  orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble 
and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with  a  pianissimo  passage 
of  its  own,  in  gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisa- 
tion of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing  a  sense  of 
expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood- 
winds and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy  and  con- 
stantly shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the 
horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of 
the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes 
the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly  developed. 

The  cadenza  which  Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  is  Beethoven's  own. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Piano  concerto  no.  5  with  Artur  Rubinstein  for  RCA. 
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Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  15 
by  John  N.  Burk 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 

Fantasy  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra     op.  80 

One  of  the  strangest  concerts  in  musical  history  was  given  in  Vienna  on 
December  22  1808.  Never  has  such  an  assemblage  of  great  music  had 
first  performance  with  such  indifferent  results.  The  concert  was  given  by 
Beethoven  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  and  the  program  was  announced 
as  music  'entirely  new  and  not  yet  heard  in  public'.  The  new  music 
consisted  of  the  Pastoral  and  C  minor  symphonies  (their  numbers 
reversed  on  the  printed  program),  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto  with  the 
composer  as  soloist,  the  concert  aria  Ah!  perfido,  movements  from  the 
C  major  Mass  (labelled  'hymns'  and  sung  in  German  to  circumvent  Sun- 
day regulations  about  church  music)  and,  to  conclude,  a  Fantasia  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  and  designed  as  a  'Finale'  with  a  'Schlusschor'  to 
utilize  all  the  performing  forces  in  a  grand  climax. 

Needless  to  say,  all  this  music,  unfamiliar  to  performers  and  audience, 
was  too  much  for  sufficient  presentation  and  absorption  in  one  evening. 
By  the  time  the  choraie  finale  had  ended,  four  hours  had  passed.  Its 
effect  was  not  helped  by  a  breakdown  and  a  fresh  start.  Trouble  had 
beset  the  overambitious  project  from  the  beginning.  There  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  prepare.  The  players  were  inadequate  and  no  doubt 
considerably  mystified.  When  Beethoven  rehearsed  them  he  became 
so  impatient,  and  consequently  so  outspoken,  that  the  musicians  would 
not  continue  unless  he  remained  in  another  room,  where  they  would  be 
spared  his  criticisms.  Beethoven  paced  up  and  down  the  anteroom 
during  rehearsal,  Rockel  at  his  side.  He  quarreled  with  Anna  Milder, 
the  solo  singer,  once  his  Leonore,  and  she  refused  to  sing.  A  sister-in- 
law  of  Schuppanzigh  was  called  in  at  the  last  minute.  Beethoven  led 
out  an  inexperienced  and  terrified  Fraulein,  who  made  a  travesty  of  the 
dramatic  concert  aria. 

What  may  have  happened  short  of  catastrophe  during  the  symphonies 
we  are  not  told,  but  Reichardt  relates  that  he  sat  in  a  stage  box  with 
Prince  Lobkowitz.  'Many  a  failure  in  the  performance  tried  our  patience 
to  the  highest  degree.  Singers  and  orchestra  were  composed  of  heter- 
ogeneous elements,  and  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  get  a  single 
full  rehearsal  for  all  the  pieces,  filled  as  they  were  with  the  greatest 
difficulties.'  The  December  cold  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  hall, 
and  the  audience  sat  shivering  from  6.30  to  10.30.  The  Prince  was  in 
delicate  health,  but  on  account  of  his  conspicuous  location  could  not 
leave  until  the  end.  The  culminating  misfortune  occurred  in  the  ill- 
rehearsed  Fantasia.  Either  a  wrong  entrance  in  the  orchestra  or  a  mis- 
understanding about  a  repeat  (this  point  is  not  clear)  brought  tonal 
chaos,  with  orchestra  and  chorus  at  odds.  Beethoven  stopped  the  per- 
formance, called  out  orders  to  begin  at  a  certain  point,  and  after  a 
moment  of  strained  silence  resumed.  The  orchestra  was  angered  again 
at  being  subjected  to  public  humiliation.  The  concert  with  its  earlier 
treasures  is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  of  the  many  instances  where 
music  of  imperishable  beauty  has  made  its  first  bow  in  a  befogged  per- 
formance to  a  listless  and  unsuspecting  public. 

The  accumulation  of  great  scores  completed  in  the  three  years  previous 
bespeaks  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  public  orchestral  performance  in 
Vienna  at  that  time.  The  Fantasy,  unlike  the  two  symphonies  and  the 
concerto,  was  a  hasty  concoction,  played  from  parts  barely  completed. 
The  text  of  the  chorus  was  probably  written  while  the  first  part  of  the 
score  was  in  progress.  Czerny  named  Christian  Kuffner  as  the  poet,  but 
this  is  doubted  —  the  verses  were  never  found  among  his  collected 
works  later  published. 

The  theme  itself  was  not  new.  Beethoven  had  used  it  for  a  song  some 
thirteen  years  before,  to  be  published  posthumously  —  Cegenliebe.  In 
that  song  the  simple  diatonic  melody  is  simply  developed.  Not  only 
does  the  theme  have  a  general  resemblance  to  the  famous  choral 
theme  of  the  Ninth  symphony,  to  be  composed  many  years  later —  its 
treatment  unmistakably  predicts  in  several  places  another  variation 
movement  —  the  finale  of  the  more  famous  symphony.  The  Fantasia 
necessarily  acquires  its  title  in  that  it  traverses  an  improvisatory  piano 
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solo,  a  set  of  variations  in  varying  tempi  for  orchestra  with  piano  increas- 
ingly in  the  style  of  a  piano  concerto  and  at  last  a  choral  proclamation 
with  alternate  vocal  solo  parts.  Since  the  adagio  introduction  for  piano 
solo,  consisting  of  broad  chords  and  arpeggios,  does  not  appear  in  the 
original  parts,  it  may  have  been  extemporized  at  the  concert  itself.  The 
orchestra  enters  softly,  alternates  with  the  piano,  and  at  length  yields  to 
the  soloist's  prerogative.  A  variation  in  march  tempo  suggests  the  Alia 
marcia  of  the  Ninth  symphony,  as  do  the  mounting  chords  at  the  climax 
of  the  verse  —  und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Got?,  before  the  Alia  marcia. 

The  Fantasia  is  by  no  means  a  sketch  for  the  Ninth  Symphony  finale,  for 
the  basic  conception  of  the  two  works  is  entirely  different.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  between  the  two  the  intimation  of  inner  growth  very 
similar  to  the  growth  of  a  single  work  as  developed  from  page  to  page 
in  the  sketch  books.  The  Beethoven  who  wrote  the  Fantasy  was  the 
master  who  had  recently  composed  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies.  He 
was  the  composer  who  could  turn  out  an  occasional  score  to  'feather 
his  nest'  without  touching  the  deeper  currents  of  his  musical  nature; 
the  composer  also  who  could  on  the  shortest  notice  meet  a  concert  date 
with  a  violin  concerto  to  top  them  all.  He  was  not  yet  the  master  who 
would  encompass  the  mighty  conception  of  the  Ninth.  To  put  it  dif- 
ferently, Beethoven  was  not  yet  ready  to  combine  his  forces  as  he 
would  in  the  magnitude  of  the  choral  ultimum  opus.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  clearly  identifiable  Beethoven  who  speaks  in  his  Fantasia.  It  is  plainly 
the  composer  of  the  joyous  final  chorus  of  Fidelio,  written  three  years 
before. 

The  text  lauds  the  harmony  of  tones  as  a  bringer  of  peace,  of  joy  in 
spiritual  strength,  of  God's  blessing. 

Schmeichelnd  hold  und  lieblich  klingen  Flattering  fair  and  lovely,  sound 

Unsers  Lebens  Harmonien,  The  harmonies  of  our  earthly  life; 

Und  dem  Schonheitssinn  entschwingen  From  the  sense  of  beauty  spring 

Blumen  sich,  die  ewig  bluh'n.  Blossoms  that  forever  bloom. 


Fried'  und  Freude  gleiten  freundlich 
Wie  der  Wellen  Wechselspiel; 
Was  sich  drangte  rauh  und  feindlich, 
Ordnet  sich  zu  Hochgefiihl. 

Wenn  der  Tone  Zauber  walten 
Und  des  Wortes  Weihe  spricht, 
Muss  sich  Herrliches  gestalten, 
Nacht  und  Stiirme  werden  Licht, 

Auss're  Ruhe,  inn're  Wonne 
Herrschen  fur  den  Gliicklichen, 
Doch  der  Kiinste  Fruhlingssonne 
Lasst  aus  beiden  Licht  entstehn. 

Grosses,  das  in's  Herz  gedrungen, 
Bluht  dann  neu  and  schon  empor; 
Hat  ein  Geist  sich  aufgeschwungen, 
Hall't  ihm  stets  ein  Geisterchor. 

Nehmt  denn  hin,  ihr  schonen  Seelen, 
Froh  die  Gabe  schoner  Kunst; 
Wenn  sich  Lieb'  und  Kraft  vermahlen 
Lohnt  den  Menschen  Gottergunst. 

Translation  by  Arthur  Loesser 


Peace  and  joy  glide  clasped  in  love 
Like  waves  in  their  interplay; 
All  that  strove  rough  and  hostile 
Into  exaltation  is  ordered. 

When  speaks  the  magic  sway  of  tones 
And  the  word's  bright  sacred  fire, 
Clorious  things  must  then  take  shape, 
Night  and  storms  resolve  in  light. 

Calm  without,  ecstasy  within 
Govern  for  the  blessed  man, 
And  the  arts'  warm  vernal  sun 
Makes  them  both  break  into  light. 

Great  thought  that  has  pierced  the  heart 
Blooms  forth  new  and  fair; 
The  spirit  that  has  soared  on  high 
Hears  a  welcoming  spirit  choir. 

Take  then  gaily,  noble  souls, 

All  the  gifts  of  noble  art, 

For  when  love  and  strength  are  paired 

God's  favor  will  be  man's  reward. 


Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  result  of  long  germination.  It  was  Bee- 
thoven's most  ambitious  venture,  his  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
elements  of  his  life  work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a  broader 
and  more  elevated  expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic 
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and  choral  writing,  to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the  free  ex- 
pressiveness of  his  beloved  instruments.  In  the  finale  he  strove  mightily 
to  solve  his  problem.  Did  he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the  satisfactory 
fusion  of  every  force  at  his  command  to  carry  his  mighty  thesis?  There 
are  those  who  say  he  did  not.  The  score,  like  Schiller's  lines,  is  a  chal- 
lenge, and  Beethoven's  challenge  is  an  adventure  rather  than  a  solution. 
It  is  not  to  be  judged  with  a  scrupulous  academic  eye,  or  set  up  as  a 
model.  It  is  roughhewn,  even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all  before  it,  carry 
the  singers  over  their  difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience  in  its  headlong 
course. 

The  finale  is  no  mere  setting  of  a  text.  It  would  be  just  to  say  that 
Beethoven  sought  a  text  to  suit  his  musical  intent  rather  than  to  exalt 
Schiller  or  give  us  a  sermon  on  universal  brotherhood.  This  concept 
and  Schiller's  inspiring  lines  excited  him,  but  he  seized  them  as  material 
to  his  purpose.  As  the  instrumental  movements  strive  in  each  case  to 
bring  each  component  part  of  the  symphony  as  a  form  to  its  fullest,  its 
definitive  expression,  the  choral  finale  strives  to  lift  the  whole  to  its 
highest  point.  The  spirit  of  this  finale  does  not  reveal  a  new  Beethoven, 
but  the  known  Beethoven  of  the  earlier  symphonies,  now  more  highly 
charged,  newly  ambitious,  in  the  questing  spirit  of  his  last  years.  The 
finale  of  the  Ninth  is  still  the  joyous  culmination  familiar  in  previous 
works.  The  finales  of  the  'Eroica',  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  symphonies 
are  also  proclamations,  wordless  odes  to  joy. 

It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  and 
unpursued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The  heady  sense  of  liberation 
in  the  verses  must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every 
German.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept 
Europe  and  America,  and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.  He  was  no 
politician,  nor  the  kind  to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  'the 
brotherhood  of  man'.  He  was  an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  God, 
and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in  tones.  As  Berlioz 
wrote  of  the  choral  finale,  'The  joy  is  now  religious,  grave,  and  im- 
mense'. Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  'Seid  umschlungen,  Milli- 
onen!  Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!'  ('Millions,  myriads,  rise  and  gather! 
Share  this  universal  kiss!')  have  become,  with  the  power  of  massed 
voices,  a  provocation  to  stir  actual  millions  of  listeners  through  the 
years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.  That  concept  was  never  as 
urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 

The  charge  is  often  repeated  that  Beethoven  treats  the  vocal  quartet 
'instrumentally',  and  strains  the  voices  of  the  chorus.  It  may  be  true 
that  if  Beethoven  had  never  been  deaf  he  might  have  been  kinder  to 
the  capacities  of  the  human  voice.  Yet  the  movement  as  conceived  and 
developed  could  not  do  otherwise.  Music  of  mounting  tension  and 
overwhelming  climax,  it  finds  its  end  with  a  sure  and  also  a  driving 
musical  logic. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  'episodic'  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  'The  only 
answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having  violated 
the  law  of  unity  is  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!'  Beethoven  was 
never  the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's  nature,  to 
be  called  upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first  movement 
is  a  wondrous  example  of  development  as  Beethoven  had  evolved  it, 
but  development  extended  by  thematic  excursions  and  by  a  long  coda 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  composer  had  much  on  his  heart  and  an 
inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would  cut  a  single  bar?  The  scherzo  is 
closest  to  formal  tradition  —  but  again  it  is  greatly  extended,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alternation  of  two  sections 
in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the  principle  of  variation. 
The  wayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he  did  in  his  last  quartets  — 
notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio  in  the  Dorian  mode  — 
reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic  of  his  own  which 
eludes  analysis. 

The  Symphony  is  indeed  the  composer's  effort  to  draw  into  a  single 
work  the  musical  experience  of  his  life.  Romain  Rolland  in  his  book 
La  neuvieme  symphonie  (1941)  stresses  the  Ninth  symphony  as  a  'sum- 
mation' ('une  Somme  de  vie')  rather  than  as  the  forward-looking  work 
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Beethoven  would  have  given  us  as  a  younger  man.  He  wrote:  'The 
Ninth  symphony  is  a  confluence.  In  it  there  are  brought  together  and 
commingled  the  numerous  currents  from  far  back,  from  various  sources, 
from  the  dreams  and  wishes  of  men  in  all  ages.  One  might  also  say  that 
it  looks  back  upon  the  eight  symphonies  preceding,  and  so  builds  its 
summit  from  the  past.  The  long  period  which  transpired  between  the 
Eighth  symphony  and  the  Ninth  has  given  it  range  and  perspective, 
made  it  a  life's  summation.  It  is  not  the  true  mirror  of  that  life;  it  re- 
flects rather  a  spirit  aged,  full  of  wounds,  which  has  seen  the  end,  often 
bitter  and  deceptive,  of  experience,  of  hope.  The  music  is  often 
shadowed,  it  is  without  the  power  of  young  illusion.  It  seeks  fresh  life, 
looks  toward  new  horizons,  but  nothing  is  quite  as  before.  There  is 
lacking  the  abandon  of  young  love,  of  young  pride  and  ambition  — 
even  of  young  suffering.  The  composer  finds  instead  a  present  which  is 
incomparably  godlike  —  he  has  found  the  magic  power  of  the  aging 
Prospero,  and  with  it  —  almost  apart  —  new  life  forces.' 

The  Ninth  symphony  is  thus  retrospective,  a  drawing  together  of  ac- 
cumulated power  from  a  life's  experience,  the  use  of  building  materials 
not  new.  No  more  than  seven  years  later  Berlioz  would  plot  another 
'new  path'  for  music  in  his  Symphonie  fantastique.  But  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  to  regard  the  Ninth  as  a  sort  of  stupendous  final  curtain 
to  an  epoch.  While  it  could  not  be  directly  emulated,  it  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  future  course  of  music.  It  planted  in  many  a 
composer  an  irresistible  urge  toward  grandeur.  Wagner  regarded  it 
with  mystic  awe.  Brahms  trembled  before  the  task  of  adding  another 
to  the  immortal  nine.  It  can  be  questioned  whether  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  would  have  undertaken  their  grandiose  symphonic  schemes 
without  the  choral  Ninth  to  excite  their  imaginations.  While  offering 
no  specific  usable  material,  it  fired  the  ambition  for  immensity  through 
a  whole  Romantic  century. 

Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in 
the  orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to 
the  opening  measures  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the 
dominant,  accumulating  a  great  crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme 
itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D  minor,  proclaimed  fortissirno 
by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added  that  no  one  since 
has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent  — 
not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no 
doubt  remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the 
Rhine  in  a  very  similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Ring. 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements, 
progresses  with  unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  epi- 
sode, many  a  sudden  illumination  from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At 
the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the  orchestra  is  flooded  with  the 
triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda,  coming  at  the 
point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  a  much 
developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagi- 
nation of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common 
chord  upon  which  to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  move- 
ment (in  Essays  in  musical  analysis)  that  it  'dwarfs  every  other  first  move- 
ment, long  or  short,  that  has  been  written  before  or  since',  attaining  its 
stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance  in  the  organization  of  its 
parts.  And  Grove  goes  further  still  (Beethoven  and  his  nine  sympho- 
nies): 'Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigorous  and 
impressive  as  are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening 
allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when  the  Ninth  symphony  is  mentioned.  In 
many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first  movements  of  Beethoven; 
everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all.' 

In  this  symphony  alone  among  his  nine,  Beethoven  put  his  scherzo 
second  in  order  and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in 
everything  but  name,  with  the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with 
bridge  passages  added).  There  is  the  dancelike  character  of  earlier 
scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarefied  purity  as 
this  movement,  like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form. 
This  scherzo  has   been   called  'a  miracle  of   repetition   in   monotony', 
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by  virtue  of  the  incessant  impact  of  its  rhythm  (associated  with  the  ket- 
tledrums, tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant  course  through  the 
most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counterpoint.  The  move- 
ment begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  first 
conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his 
sketches  which  eventually  found  a  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio 
continues  the  contrapuntal  interest  by  the  combination  of  two  themes. 
The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against  wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz 
of  'the  effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  in  May'. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  rela- 
tion lies  principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B  flat,  4/4  time, 
the  second,  andante  moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost 
static  adagio,  the  second  theme  attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody, 
which  Beethoven  has  marked  'espressivo'.  This  theme  recurs  in  alter- 
nation with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly  varied,  except 
in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of  in- 
creasingly intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven 
also  lifted  his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such   indescribable  beauty. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and 
clamorous  presto  of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested 
from  his  first  three  movements  the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them, 
is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  must  still  advance  upon  his  divine 
adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some  new 
expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each  movement 
are  reviewed,  and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  cellos  and  basses 
gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection;  in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely, 
in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender  memory.  Beethoven's 
instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the  coming 
choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  woodwinds,  to 
which  the  recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a 
convincing  affirmative.  Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its 
rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in  the  utter  simplicity  of  the  low 
strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and  instruments  are 
added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

(The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  A  B  C  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite  subtlety  and  variety, 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme 
through  two  hundred  sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  per- 
fection. There  is  no  lack  of  distinguished  advocates  for  the  theme. 
Grove  wrote:  'The  result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more 
enduring  tune  surely  does  not  exist.'  Wagner:  'Beethoven  has  eman- 
cipated this  melody  from  all  influences  of  fashion  and  variations  of 
taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity.'  Tovey 
says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply  'a  great 
theme'.) 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer 
introduces  words  for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.  The  baritone  has 
this  recitative: 
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O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere. 


Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode  to 
joy,  by  the  solo  quartet  and  chorus.  (The  English  translation  here 
given  has  been  made  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Theo- 
dore Spencer,  and  is  copyright.) 

(It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Bee- 
thoven chose  the  first  three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line 
choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succession,  one  of  them, 
'Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen',  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which 
otherwise  he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  mili- 
tant possibilities.  Beethoven  could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text; 
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to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest  symphonic  move- 
ment which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Bee- 
thoven was  deterred  by  the  'bad  taste'  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A 
line  which  the  Englishman  fastens  upon  in  horrified  italics  as  'one  of 
the  more  flagrant  escapades'  is  this:  'Dieses  Glas  dem  guten  Geist!' 
(This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!').) 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 
Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  BrListen  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven  ad- 
vancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 
Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  Cod. 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and 
striding  measures  'alia  marcia'  adding  piccolo,  contra  bassoon,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his  orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a 
symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the  tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Clad  as  the  suns  that  Cod  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 


After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be 
alone  with  his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  in  a 
double  fugue.  The  chorus  next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following 
short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add 
to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the 
following  verse: 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 
Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars,    - 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  'Freude,  schoner  Gotter- 
funken', and  this,  with  its  chorus:  'Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen',  is 
resumed  by  the  quartet  and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping 
climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

There  are  available  two  recordings  of  the  Ninth  symphony  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  in  the  earlier  Charles  Munch  con- 
ducts and  the  soloists  are  Leontyne  Price,  Maureen  Forrester,  David 
Poleri  and  Giorgio  Tozzi  and  the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chorus;  in  the  more  recent  recording  the  soloists 
are  Jane  Marsh,  Josephine  Veasey,  Placido  Domingo  and  Sherrill  Milnes; 
the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  16 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  2'     op.  72a 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

On  November  13  1805  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into 
Vienna.  Seven  days  later  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's  only  opera 
Fidelio  was  given  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  'before  stalls  full  of  French 
officers'.  Many  of  the  regular  patrons  had  fled  the  city,  the  novelty  of  the 
piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French  military,  and  after  two  further  per- 
formances, on  November  21  and  22,  Beethoven  withdrew  the  opera.  It 
was  hardly  an  auspicious  time  to  present  a  difficult  new  piece,  and  it 
did  not  help  that  none  of  the  principal  singers  was  more  than  mediocre. 
(The  American  premiere  of  the  first  version  was  given  here  at  Tangle- 
wood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
on  August  5  1967.) 

The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthusias- 
tic:  'The  oddest  among  the  odd  products  of  last  month  was  surely  Bee- 
thoven's opera  Fidelio,  which  we  had  been  eagerly  awaiting.  The  piece 
was  given  for  the  first  time  on  November  20,  but  was  received  very 
coldly.  .  .  .  The  performance  itself  was  not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile  Milder 
has  neither  sufficient  emotional  strength  nor  liveliness  for  the  role  of 
Fidelio,  despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and  Demmer  [Florestan]  sang  almost 
consistently  flat.  All  this,  together  with  the  general  situation,  will  explain 
why  the  opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 

Beethoven  conducted  the  three  original  performances,  but  was  thor- 
oughly unhappy  with  them.  Following  the  advice  of  well-intentioned 
friends,  he  made  revisions  (mostly  cuts),  and  the  second  version  of 
Fidelio  was  presented  at  the  same  theatre  on  March  29  1806.  This  time 
there  were  four  performances.  Beethoven  was  still  dissatisfied:  in  a  letter 
to  Sebastian  Meier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sang  the  role  of  Pizarro,  he 
wrote  on  April  10,  the  day  of  the  final  performance  that  spring: 

'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried  to  conduct  my  opera  today.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  distance.  At  least  my  patience  will  not 
be  so  sorely  tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear  my  music  botched  from  nearby! 
I  cannot  help  believing  it  is  done  on  purpose.  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  the  wind  instruments  but  every  pianissimo,  every  crescendo, 
decrescendo,  every  forte,  every  fortissimo  has  been  eliminated  from  my 
opera;  at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded.  One  really  loses  delight  in  com- 
posing anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this  kind  of  performance.  .  .  . 
'P.S.  If  the  opera  is  to  be  given  again  the  day  after  tomorrow,  we  must 
certainly  have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow,  if  only  with  piano,  or  it  will 
get  even  worse.' 

For  more  than  seven  years  Beethoven  put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  revival  presented  itself.  Georg  Fried- 
rich  Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and  poet  of  the  Kamtnertor-Theater, 
revised  the  libretto,  and  Beethoven  set  to  work  once  again  on  the  score. 
The  premiere  of  the  opera  as  it  is  best  known  today  was  given  at 
Trietschke's  theatre  on  May  23.  It  was  triumphantly  successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805  Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now 
known  as  'Leonore  no.  2'.  The  following  year  the  revised  version  began 
with  'Leonore  no.  3',  a  piece  even  more  elaborately  constructed  than  its 
precursor.  For  the  1814  production  Beethoven  realized  that  so  long  and 
formal  a  piece  was  out  of  place  before  the  first  act,  and  wrote' the  over- 
ture now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter  and  simpler  piece  which  is  theatri- 
cally a  more  effective  prelude  to  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  first 
scene,  in  which  Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville  Prison's  chief  warder, 
does  her  ironing,  while  the  turnkey  Jaquino  vainly  proposes  marriage. 

In  a  program  note  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  John  N.  Burk  has 
written: 

'The  Overture  Leonore  no.  2  holds  all  of  the  essentials  of  its  successor; 
Leonore  no.  3.  There  is  in  both  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen",  in  which  the 
prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned, 
and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main  body  of  the 
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Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases, 
rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  This  section 
of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet 
call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and 
repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the  governor, 
whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death). 
In  the  "No.  2",  the  coda  of  jubilation,  introduced  by  the  famous  string 
scales  of  gathering  tension  for  the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately 
the  trumpet  calls  of  deliverance  —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic, 
even  though  it  went  directly  against  the  formal  convention  which 
required  a  reprise  at  this  point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in 
the  "No.  2"  with  the  events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  fol- 
lowing the  trumpet  fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a 
sort  of  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be 
hushed  and  holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its 
final  cadence,  and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteri- 
ously, become  the  motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the 
emotion  is  released.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Overture  for  RCA. 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Concerto  in  C  major  is  the  second  in  order  of  composition,  the 
one  in  B  flat  major  having  been  composed  in  1794.  Nothing  Beethoven 
wrote  is  closer  to  Mozart  than  these  two  concertos.  What  Mozart  had 
done  in  matching  the  two  mediums  must  have  held  the  destined  suc- 
cessor in  a  sort  of  reverential  awe.  But  it  was  not  the  awe  of  constraint. 
The  concertos  tell,  rather,  of  whole-hearted  acceptance,  warm  idealiza- 
tion. In  the  two  concertos  Mozart's  custom  of  a  long  orchestral  exposi- 
tion is  closely  imitated.  The  delayed  entrance  of  the  soloist  is  similarly 
effective  as  a  free,  pliable,  individual  voice  —  a  device  as  dramatic  as 
the  first  entrance  of  the  principal  actor  in  a  play  after  dialogue  to  whip 
up  suspense.  Listening  to  this  orchestral  exposition,  one  can  almost 
build  up  an  illusion  that  it  is  Mozart  indeed.  Yet  there  are  signs,  and  as 
the  movement  progresses  the  signs  multiply:  characteristic  rising  scales, 
twists  of  modulation.  But  there  is  another  change  —  more  pervasive,  and 
more  intimate.  Beethoven's  instruments  begin  to  sing  as  Mozart's  had; 
but  in  the  very  act  of  imitation  the  degree  of  incandescence  is  raised, 
the  line  broadened.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  C  major  concerto, 
which  reaches  a  greater  point  of  glow  than  the  one  in  B  flat.  The 
orchestra  is  freer,  as  in  the  Largo,  where  the  second  strain  (given  to 
the  orchestra  and  designed  for  it)  finds  an  impassioned  pulse.  The  horns 
are  used  already  with  a  special  sense  in  this  concerto,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  the  clarinet  stands  out  as  it  had  not  before.  The  orchestra  is 
not  yet  liberated,  but  it  is  perceptibly  finding  itself.  The  concerto  is 
forward-  as  well  as  backward-looking,  tapping  at  the  door  of  happy 
discoveries  to  come  and  bringing  to  pass  even  through  the  fulfillment 
of  formal  expectations  the  spell  of  the  poet  Beethoven. 

The  rondo  is  built  upon  a  theme  in  delightful  irregularity  of  phrase, 
first  set  forth  in  a  light  staccato  by  the  piano.  A  second  theme,  in  the 
dominant  key,  given  out  by  the  strings,  has  been  identified  with  the 
Austrian  folksong  'In  Mantua  in  Banden  der  treue  Hofer  sass'.  But 
the  first  theme  holds  the  rudder,  rondo  fashion.  Theme  and  episodes 
are  carried  out  in  the  usual  give  and  take  of  solo  and  tutti. 

In  1801,  when  Beethoven  was  looked  upon  by  conservative  musicians 
as  an  obstreperous  young  man,  a  Leipzig  critic  disapproved  of  his  two 
piano  concertos,  then  just  published,  and  drew  a  sharp  complaint  from 
the  composer,  directed  at  the  publisher  Hofmeister  in  that  town:  'As 
regards  the  Leipzig  O —  [oxen?],  let  them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never 
make  anybody  immortal  by  their  twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  of  their 
immortality  those  whom  Apollo  has  favored.'  He  also  wrote  to  the  firm 
of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  the  following  spring;  'You  should  recommend 
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to  the  Messrs  your  critics  greater  care  and  wisdom.'  Their  'howls'  had 
given  him  a  moment  of  humiliation,  but  he  'could  not  get  angry',  realiz- 
ing 'they  did  not  understand  their  business'.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bee- 
thoven himself  was  not  satisfied  with  these  two  concertos,  but  his  rea- 
son was  the  very  opposite  of  the  critic's  objections  —  his  orchestral 
thoughts  were  expanding  as  he  then  worked  upon  his  Third  concerto  in 
C  minor.  'They  did  not  understand  their  business',  if  their  business  was 
to  understand  a  Beethoven  destined  to  do  as  wild  and  incredible  things 
within  the  concerto  as  within  the  other  musical  forms. 

The  cadenzas  which  Jerome  Lowenthal  plays  are  Beethoven's  own. 

There  are  two  recordings  available  of  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  in  the  first  the  soloist  is 
Sviatoslav  Richter  and  Charles  Munch  conducts;  in  the  second  Artur 
Rubinstein  is  the  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts. 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  symphony  commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new, 
challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe 
heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendelssohn,  but 
was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hidebound 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his 
vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prej- 
udices and  resistance  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports 
Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  sym- 
phony. The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been  denied,  the  tender 
melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
conservative  objections  to  'waywardness'  in  the  development,  and  the 
lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more  than  enough  to 
compensate  the  'rough'  and  puzzling  Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike 
theme  of  the  finale  carried  the  symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular 
success,  silencing  at  length  the  objections  of  those  meticulous  musi- 
cians who  found  that  movement  'commonplace'  and  noisy.  Certain 
of  the  purists,  such  as  Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the 
disreputable  tones  of  trombones  and  piccolo  in  a  symphony.  But 
Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's  uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a 
reminiscence  of  the  scherzo  before  the  final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who 
was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul,  felt  called  upon  to  make 
a  half-apology  for  the  elementary  finale  theme,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  repetitiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened  the  interest.  After 
the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme,  the  major  tonality  so 
miraculously  prepared  for  in  the  long  transitional  passage,  all  that 
could  follow  seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even  columns,  of  which  the 
nearest  looms  largest. 

It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show  the  Beethoven  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  to  be  in  no  need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than  his 
best  champions  suspected.  Some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  conductors 
in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more  than  dimly  perceived  its 
broader  lines,  misplaced  its  accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark  when 
they  attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  understanding  and 
dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter.  Wagner  castigated  those  who 
hurried  over  the  impressive,  held  E  flat  in  the  second  bar,  who  sus- 
tained it  no  longer  than  the  'usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow  stroke'. 

Many  years  later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task  for  over-prolonging 
those  particular  holds.  Felix  Weingartner,  in  1906,  in  his  'On  the 
Performance  of  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven',   felt  obliged   to  warn 
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DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS  .  .  . 

....  is  the  name 

of  a  program  to  give  240  Boston  Public 
School  children  an  opportunity  to 
experience  arts  of  the  highest  quality. 
Using  the  facilities  of  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  and  the 
Williamstown  Theatre,  thirty  children 
each  week  will  spend  four  days  during 
the  summer  meeting  with  professionals 
and  students  in  music,  the  dance,  thea- 
tre, painting  and  sculpture.  'Days  in  the 
Arts'  particularly  aims  to  give  these 
opportunities  to  children  of  limited  con- 
tact with  the  arts,  and  to  put  at  their 
disposal  some  of  the  artistic  institutions 
which  give  Berkshire  County  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  nation's  leading  region  for 
summer  cultural  events.  The  children  will 
also  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  by  swimming,  hiking,  and 
visiting  the   Pleasant  Valley  Sanctuary. 


During  their  days  here  at  Tanglewood 
the  groups  will  meet  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  students 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  functioning  of 
musical  instruments  and  will  attend 
rehearsals. 


At  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute,  they  will  see  some  of  the  great 
artistic  treasures  housed  in  Berkshire 
County;  at  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
they  will  meet  dancers  and  be  given  a 
special  workshop  in  dance;  and  at  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
theatre  from  backstage  and  actors-in- 
training  and  will  also  be  given  a  special 
theatre  workshop. 


conductors  against  what  would  now  be  considered  unbelievable  liber- 
ties, such  as  adding  horns  in  the  opening  measures  of  the  symphony. 
He  also  told  them  to  take  the  opening  eighth  notes  in  tempo,  and 
showed  how  the  flowing  contours  of  the  movement  must  not  be 
obscured  by  false  accentuation. 

Those  —  and  there  is  no  end  of  them  —  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with 
its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  that  Beethoven  used  this  frag- 
ment, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an  interval,  in  place 
of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and  little  used  'second 
theme'  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more  con- 
spicuous for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does 
Beethoven's  briefer  'motto'  build  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  'motto' 
belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the 
moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities. 
The  composer  remained,  for  the  most  part,  within  formal  boundaries. 
The  orchestra  was  still  the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the 
jubilant  outburst  of  the  finale,  Beethoven   resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had  to 
say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said  before. 
As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  'introduced  a  new  physiognomy 
into  the  world  of  music'.  No  music,  not  even  the  'Eroica',  had  had 
nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of  the 
four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  recur- 
rences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo) 
begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into 
the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores  the 
C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the  hearer 
soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely 
vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats  prepares  a 
new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not  realize  this 
until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of  mystery 
leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the 
Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra 
of  1807  could  muster.  Traditional  preconceptions  are  swept  away  in 
floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development 
the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  in  what 
is  to  be  a  bridge  passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonderment 
fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could 
deny,  even  the  early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts 
overrode  disputation  did  so  nowhere  more  unanswerably  than  in  the 
final  coda  with  its  tumultuous  C  major. 

There  are  available  two  recordings  of  the  Fifth  symphony  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  the  first  was  directed  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  second  and  more  recent  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Col- 
ogne. Graduating  from  the  Conservatory 
of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became 
assistant  to  Otto  Klemperer  at  the  Cologne 
Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  company's  principal  conduc- 
tors. He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925, 
becoming  Opera  director  two  years  later. 
In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as 
music  director  of  the  Opera  and  of  the 
famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  con- 
ducted many  contemporary  operas  for  the 
first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres 
of  Weill's  Mahagonny,  Schoenberg's  Von 
Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's 
Transatlantic.  During  this  period  he  was 
a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from 
his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then  founded 
the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt, 
and  under  its  auspices  conducted  concerts 
and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later 
did  similar  work  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huber- 
man  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra  (now  the 
Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first 
conductor  after  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by 
Arturo  Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and 
training  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 
During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  NBC  Symphony  Mr  Steinberg  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast 
Jo  coast  both  with  the  major  symphony 
orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and  seven 
years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  with  whom 
he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  trav- 
eled regularly  between  Pittsburgh  and 
London,  while  he  served  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direc- 
tion one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 
In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a 
three-month  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department's  office  of  Cultural  Presenta- 


tions, a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  con- 
certs. 


THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

MAX  RUDOLF,  Music  Director  Emeritus 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra, 
has  been  a  professional  musician  for 
nearly  50  years.  Born  in  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  in  1902,  he  started  to  study  piano 
as  a  boy  of  seven  and  to  compose  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  Formal  musical  education 
began  when  he  was  at  high  school:  he 
studied  composition  with  a  teacher  of 
Hindemith,  and  enlarged  his  mastery  of 
instruments  by  learning  to  play  trumpet, 
cello  and  organ.  Enrolling  at  Frankfurt 
University  and  the  Hoch  Conservatory  of 
Music,  his  interest  turned  to  conducting. 
After  graduation  he  became  assistant  con- 
ductor at  the  Freiburg  Municipal  Theatre; 
before  his  first  season  ended  he  had  con- 
ducted Die  Fledermaus. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  Max 
Rudolf  held  a  leading  position  in  Darm- 
stadt. Two  years  later,  in  1929,  he  began 
conducting  at  the  German  Opera  House 
in  Prague,  at  the  same  time  appearing  as 
a  guest  with  the  Czech  National  Opera. 
During  that  period  he  was  also  offered 
assignments  with  other  orchestras,  in- 
cluding the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1935 
Max  Rudolf  moved  to  Goteborg,  Sweden, 
to  become  Director  of  the  city's  Oratorio 
Society,  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra 
and  to  be  conductor  and  pianist  on  radio 
programs.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  world  war,  he  moved  to  the 
United  States.  After  several  years  of 
teaching  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  he  conducted  La  vie  parisienne  for 
the  New  Opera  Company  in  New  York. 
He  was  invited  in  1945  to  join  the  con- 
ducting staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
later  becoming  artistic  administrator.  He 
conducted  numerous  performances  there 
and  made  operatic  recordings  for  the 
Cetra  and  Columbia  labels. 

Meanwhile  he  was  guest  conductor  with 
many  leading  orchestras,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  among 
them.  He  resigned  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1958  to  become  Music  Director 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  During  his 
tenure    there,    the    orchestra's    personnel 


was  enlarged  as  was  the  number  of  its 
annual  concerts,  and  he  made  many  re- 
cordings for  Decca.  In  1966  the  State 
Department  sponsored  a  ten-week  world 
tour  during  which  the  Orchestra  visited 
fifteen  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
and  Near  East.  Max  Rudolf  also  led  a  tour 
to  Europe  in  the  1968-1969  season.  As  a 
teacher,  he  has  taught  conducting  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory,  the  Juilliard 
School,  and  was  Chairman  of  a  con- 
ductors' course  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  1964.  He  has  received  many 
awards   and   honorary  degrees. 

In  November  1968  Max  Rudolf  announced 
his  resignation  from  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony to  accept  the  post  of  Head  of  the 
Opera  department  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  On  his  return  to  Cincinnati  as  a 
guest  earlier  this  season,  the  Board  of 
Directors  honored  him  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Music  Director  Emeritus.  Max 
Rudolf  appeared  most  recently  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  last  spring,  when  he 
conducted  four  of  the  five  concerts  of 
the  Orchestra's   Beethoven   Festival. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

Born  in  Nuremburg,  Germany,  CLAUDE 
FRANK  was  surrounded  by  music  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  He  was  six  when  he 
started  learning  the  piano,  and  only  five 
years  later  had  a  chance  to  play  for  Artur 
Schnabel.  Encouraged  to  continue,  he 
began  to  study  with  one  of  Schnabel's 
former  pupils  when  his  family  moved  to 
Paris  shortly  afterward.  Under  the  threat 
of  the  Nazi  invasion,  the  Franks  moved 
again,  and  eventually  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1941.  Schnabel  had  moved  too, 
and  Frank  became  one  of  his  students. 

After  service  in  the  US  Army,  Claude 
Frank  resumed  his  studies  and  in  1946 
was  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  a 
conducting  student.  He  started  teaching, 
but  after  a  summer  at  Marlboro,  Vermont, 
he  turned  to  performing.  In  1956  he 
made  the  first  of  his  many  European 
tours  and  after  his  debut  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  under  Charles 
Munch  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Leonard  Bernstein  in  1959,  he  was 
engaged  by  most  of  the  major  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  United  States. 
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He  has  also  appeared  with  many  of  the 
leading  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony  and  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestras  among  them.  During 
the  past  season  he  made  his  first  tour  to 
South  America. 

He  has  appeared  many  times  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood, 
has  made  several  recordings  for  RCA 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  for 
several  years.  Claude  Frank  has  recorded 
the  complete  sonatas  of  Beethoven  for 
RCA;  the  records  will  be  issued  next 
month. 

Two  weeks  ago  Claude  Frank  performed 
Beethoven's  Second  piano  concerto  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  here  at 
Tanglewood. 


performances    of    Dvorak's     Piano    con- 
certo. 


RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  born  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  now  an  American  citizen,  en- 
rolled at  the  State  Conservatory  in  Brno 
at  the  age  of  six.  Only  four  years  later 
he  made  his  debut  with  the  Prague 
Philharmonic,  playing  a  Mozart  concerto. 
Before  he  reached  his  majority  he  was 
already  well  known  throughout  Europe. 
He  studied  composition  with  Leos 
Janacek,  and  for  a  time  was  a  pupil  of 
Artur  Schnabel.  Forced  to  leave  his  native 
country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
world  war,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Paris, 
then  came  to  the  United  States.  He  made 
his  New  York  recital  debut  in  1941.  To- 
day Rudolf  Firkusny  is  known  throughout 
the  world:  he  devotes  six  months  of  each 
year  to  concerts  in  North  America,  three 
months  he  spends  in  Europe,  leaving 
time  for  trips  to  South  America,  Australia 
or  the  Orient.  He  has  appeared  with 
many  of  the  major  orchestras,  and  during 
the  past  winter  season  alone  he  has 
played  concerts  with  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, the  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  Symphonies  and  with  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic.  His  repertoire  is  large,  and 
he  has  specialized  particularly  in  the 
Czech  and  contemporary  American  lit- 
erature. His  many  recordings  are  on  the 
Capitol,  Columbia,  Decca,  DCC  and 
RCA  labels.  Rudolf  Firkusny  most  re- 
cently appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony   during   the   1969-1970    season    in 


IEROME  LOWENTHAL,  who  makes  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony this  weekend,  began  his  studies 
as  a  young  boy  in  his  native  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  William  Kapell, 
and  later,  as  a  student  at  the  Juilliard 
School,  of  Eduard  Steuermann.  In  1957 
Jerome  Lowenthal  went  to  Europe  on  a 
Fulbright  grant,  and  there  he  won  prizes 
in  three  international  competitions.  He 
gave  concerts  during  the  following  few 
years  in  many  parts  of  western  and  east- 
ern Europe,  including  the  USSR.  As  soon 
as  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  engaged  by  many  of  the  country's 
leading  orchestras.  In  the  spring  of  1964 
he  made  an  extensive  tour  to  the  Far 
East,  then  later  the  same  year  accom- 
panied William  Steinberg  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  on  their  tour  to  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  Since  that  time  he 
has  continued  to  appear  with  major  or- 
chestras and  to  give  recitals  throughout 
the  world.  Earlier  this  year  Jerome  Lowen- 
thal toured  in  Yugoslavia  and  Sweden, 
while  during  the  summer  and  fall  he  per- 
forms with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
the  St  Louis  Symphony.  Next  December 
he  will  make  several  appearances  as  solo- 
ist with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


GWENDOLIN  SIMS,  who  makes  her  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  weekend,  was  born  in 
New  York  City.  She  studied  at  the  Ober- 
lin  College  Conservatory,  and  in  1960 
went  to  the  Akademie  Mozarteum  in 
Salzburg  under  the  'Oberlin-in-Salzburg' 
program.  Continuing  her  studies  at  the 
Mozarteum  with  the  assistance  of  grants 
from  the  Austrian  government,  she  grad- 
uated summa  cum  laude  in  1963.  During 
her  stay  in  Europe  she  sang  with  several 
Austrian  and  German  opera  companies; 
her  roles  included  the  Countess  in  Moz- 
art's Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  the  governess 
in  Britten's  The  turn  of  the  screw,  Cleo- 
patra in  Handel's  Ciulio  Cesare  and 
Jeanne  in  Egk's  Die  Verlobung  in  San 
Domingo.  Returning  to  the  United  States 


in  1965  Gwendolin  Sims  was  engaged  to 
sing  with  many  orchestras  and  opera 
companies,  the  Symphony  of  the  New 
World,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  the 
Goldovsky  Opera  Theatre  among  them. 
Her  repertoire  now  includes  the  title 
role  in  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller,  Cio  Go  San 
in  Madama  Butterfly  and  Mimi  and 
Musetta  in  La  Boheme.  For  the  past  two 
years  she  has  been  creative  associate  of 
the  Center  for  the  Creative  and  Perform- 
ing Arts  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  in  Buffalo. 


EUNICE  ALBERTS,  who  made  her  pro- 
fessional debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony after  graduating  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  was  born 
in  Boston.  Her  mother  was  the  noted 
singer  Adele  Alberts,  who  taught  her 
daughter  to  sing  almost  as  soon  as  she 
could  talk.  During  her  career  Eunice 
Alberts  has  performed  with  all  the  major 
orchestras  in  the  country,  among  them 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati  and  Dallas  Symphonies.  For 
several  years  she  has  been  principal  con- 
tralto of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston, 
and  she  has  taken  leading  roles  in  pro- 
ductions of  Verdi's  Falstaff,  Humper- 
dinck's  Hansel  und  Cretel,  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Codunov,  Gounod's  Faust  and 
Stravinsky's  The  rake's  progress.  She  has 
made  recordings  on  the  RCA,  Music 
Guild  and  CRI  labels.  Eunice  Alberts  most 
recently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  first  United  States 
performances,  conducted  by  Erich  Leins- 
dorf, of  the  original  version  of  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos  by  Richard  Strauss. 


WILLIAM  COCHRAN,  a  graduate  of 
Wesleyan  University,  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
studied  with  Martial  Singher.  His  pro- 
fessional career  was  launched  when  he 
sang  in  performances  of  Mahler's  Das 
Lied  von  der  Erde  and  a  concert  version 
of  Die  Walkure  with  the  Utah  Symphony 
under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Abra- 
vanel.  Two  years  ago  William  Cochran 
entered    the    Metropolitan    Opera"    audi- 
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tions,  and  during  the  semi-finals  of  the 
contest  was  offered  a  contract  with  the 
Company.  He  appeared  at  the  Metro- 
politan for  the  first  time  during  the  1968- 
1969  season  in  Wagner's  Die  Meister- 
singer.  Last  year  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Lauritz  Melchior  Heldentenor  Foundation 
Award.  He  has  appeared  with  the  Roch- 
ester Philharmonic,  the  Little  Orchestra 
Society,  the  San  Francisco  Spring  Opera, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  became  in  the 
fall  of  1969  leading  dramatic  tenor  of 
the  Frankfurt  and  Munich  Operas  in 
Germany.  William  Cochran  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra  this    weekend. 


THOMAS  PAUL,  who  has  appeared  on 
many  occasions  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony here,  in  Boston  and  New  York,  is 
well  known  to  opera  and  concert  audi- 
ences. He  began  violin  study  as  a  boy 
and  later  also  took  up  the  viola.  After 
graduating  from  Occidental  College  in 
Los  Angeles,  he  moved  to  New  York  and 
attended  the  Juilliard  School  as  a  grad- 
uate student  in  conducting.  During  his 
military  service  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army  Chorus  in  Washing- 
ton DC.  When  he  was  discharged  in  1960 
he  decided  that  singing  was  to  be  his 
career. 


Since  that  time  Thomas  Paul  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company  for  five  seasons  and  has  ap- 
peared in  opera  in  many  North  Ameri- 
can cities  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
Orleans.  His  many  roles  include  Figaro, 
Boris  Godunov,  Bluebeard,  Rocco,  Spara- 
fucile  and  the  title  role  in  Boito's 
Mefistofele.  Meanwhile  he  has  given 
many  solo  recitals  and  has  appeared  with 
leading  orchestras,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  Montreal  Symphony  and  the  London 
Symphony  among  them.  Thomas  Paul  has 
made  recordings  on  the  RCA,  Columbia, 
Command  and  Marlboro  Recording  So- 
ciety labels.  He  most  recently  sang  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
spring  during  the  Beethoven  Festival  in 
the  performance  of  the  Ninth  symphony 
conducted   by   Leonard   Bernstein. 


The  CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA  was  founded 
in  Cambridge  in  1949  by  Alfred  Nash 
Patterson.  Its  members  come  from  all 
parts  of  Greater  Boston  and  surrounding 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island.  There  are  many  pro- 
fessions represented  in  the  Chorus,  doc- 
tors, secretaries,  professors  among  them, 
as   well   as   students   and   housewives. 


The  Chorus  has  sung  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  many  times  in  the 
past  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Tangle- 
wood.  They  have  also  taken  part  in  many 
recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  RCA, 
including  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  Verdi's 
Requiem  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  sym- 
phony, all  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
With  other  choruses  from  Boston  the 
Chorus  Pro  Musica  sang  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf's  direction  the  historic  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  Requiem  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 


The  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
formed  last  January  under  the  direction 
of  John  Oliver,  director  of  choral  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood  1970.  The  sixty  mem- 
bers come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area 
and  have  rehearsed  each  week  during 
the  spring  in  Boston.  They  made  their 
first  appearance  last  April  in  Symphony 
Hall,  when  they  took  part  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Earlier 
this  season  they  have  sung  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  perform- 
ances of  Bernstein's  Chichester  psalms 
and  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte,  conducted 
by  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
no.  2,   conducted   by   Leonard   Bernstein. 


OPEN 

EVERY 

DAY 

|9-5:30P.M. 
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Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps , 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Wooden  ware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upnolstered&  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 
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Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices 

014-FMhioned     I»P°rt«4  Delicacies    Gourmet  Foods 

Candy  Papeteriet  Maple  Products 


Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


2T»-w     En.g-l«.xvcL"o   -A.ano.»rieaL».«.   i^£eLrlcetpla.ce 


In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  StocXbridge  Boad,  Boute  7 
1  Kile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone:  413-5281500 


JfTr  J* 


Remember,    you    haven  I   seen    the    Berkshire* 
haven  t   xeen    JUMPER   HOI  SKI 


if   you 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday  August  16 
10  am 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Monday  August  17 

8.30  pm 

Theatre 


Tuesday  August  18 
6  pm 

Shed 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 
for  program  see  page  15 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRAt 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

The  program  will  include  the  premiere  of  a 

new  work  by  Oily  Wilson* 

and  the  American  premiere  of 

Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSICt 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTt 

SANTANA 

MILES  DAVIS 

THE  VOICES  OF  EAST  HARLEM 


Wednesday  August  19 
8.30  pm 

Theatre 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSICt 
The  program  will  include  the  premiere  of 
new  works  by  Barbara  Kolb* 
and  Richard  Felciano* 


Thursday  August  20 

8.30  pm  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSICt 

Theatre  The  program  will  include  a  work  by  Jiirg  Wyttenbach 


Friday  August  21 
7  pm 

Shed 


9  pm 

Shed 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 

Piano  music  by  Bach  and  Chopin 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


WAGNER 
SZYMANOWSKI 


SCHULLER 
SCRIABIN 


Overture  to  'Rienzi' 
Violin  concerto  no.  1 
PAUL  ZUKOFSKY 


op.  35 


Spectra 

Poeme  d'extase     op.  54 


Saturday  August  22 
10.30  am 

Shed 


2.30  pm 

Theatre 


8.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  rehearsal 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


LUTOSLAWSKI 
RACHMANINOV 


BARTOK 


Concerto  for  orchestra 
Piano  concerto  no.  3 
in  D  minor     op.  30 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
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THE  COMING  WEEK  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Sunday  August  23 

10  am  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Chamber  Music  Hall     Music  for  small  ensembles  performed 
by  members  of  the  Center 


2.30  pm 

Shed 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


BERLIOZ     Grande  messe  des  morts     op.  5 
LEOPOLD  SIMONEAU     tenor 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
FRAMINGHAM  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
MIT  GLEE  CLUB 

concert  in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 


tpart  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  presented  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation 

■"commissioned  for  the  Festival  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation,  Paul  Fromm,  President 

programs  subject  to  change 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  general  admission  $3, 
reserved  seats  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8  and  $8.50  (box  seat). 
Tickets  for  the  Friday  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  include  admission 
to  the  Weekend  Prelude. 

Admission  to  the  Saturday  morning  Open  rehearsal  is  $2.50.  There  are  no 
reserved  seats. 

Tickets  for  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  events  can  be  obtained  from  FESTIVAL 
TICKET  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240,  telephone  (413) 
637-1600. 


\ 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Ticket  prices  for  Contemporary  Trends  concerts: 

Concerts  in  the  Shed:  general  admission  to  the  lawn  $4;  reserved  seats  $5,  $6, 
$7;  box  seat  $6. 


f> 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  EVENTS 

Berkshire  Music  Center  events  listed  on  these  pages  are  open  to  the  public. 
Established  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Center  provides  an  environ- 
ment in  which  young  musicians  continue  their  professional  training  and  add 
to  their  artistic  experience  with  the  guidance  of  distinguished  musicians.  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  ninety  players,  conductors,  chamber  music  ensembles, 
choruses,  solo  players,  singers  and  composers  take  part  in  an  extensive  program 
of  study,  instruction  and  performance.  Also  on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
schedule  are  a  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  including  the  world  premieres 
of  works  commissioned  by  the  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  and  a  series  of  Contemporary  Trends  concerts. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  part  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Tanglewood  Friends.  Berkshire  Music  Center  programs  are  open  to  members 
of  the  Friends.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are  welcome.  A  Family  Season 
Membership  at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  without  further 
contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual 
the  same  privilege.  Friends  without  season  membership  and  all  others  attend- 
ing each  Berkshire  Music  Center  event,  except  the  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  for  which  the  ticket  prices  are  listed  above,  are  asked  to  contribute 
$1.50  at  the  gate.  Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  offered  membership  in  the 
TANGLEWOOD  TENT  and  special  parking  privileges. 

Further  information  about  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  is  available  from 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240, 
telephone  (413)  637-1600. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


:.'XZ-: 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1  1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22   Friday  afternoons 
22  Saturday  evenings 
10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 


6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 

NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

5  Wednesday  evenings 
5  Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3  Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3  Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will 
New  Haven,  Storrs 

also  give 
,  Hartford 

rive  concerts 
and  Washin 

in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  as 
gton. 

well 

as  concerts  in 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 


May  and  June  1971 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  Conductor 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 
Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


For  further   information   about   the   Orchestra's 
ninetieth    anniversary   season,    please   write   to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Tanglewood 

1970° 

Seiji  Ozawa, 
Gunther  Schuller, 

Artistic  Directors 

Leonard  Bernstein, 

Advisor 

FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

August  16  — August  20,  1970 


Sponsored  by  the 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


In  Cooperation  with  the 
FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 


I 
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PERSPECTIVES 
OF 

NEW 
MUSIC 


PERSPECTIVES   OF    NEW   MUSIC 

Participants  in  this  year's  Festival  are  invited  to 
subscribe  to  the  American  journal  devoted  to  im- 
portant issues  of  contemporary  music  and  the 
problems  of  the  composer.  Published  for  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  by  Princeton  University  Press. 

Editor:  Benjamin  Boretz 

Advisory  Board:  Aaron  Copland,  Ernst  Krenek, 
Darius  Milhaud,  Walter  Piston,  Roger  Sessions, 
Igor  Stravinsky. 

Semi-annual.  $6.00  a  year.  $15.00  three  years. 
Foreign  Postage  is  25  cents  additional  per  year. 
Single  or  back  issues  are  $5.00. 

Princeton   University   Press 
Princeton,   New  Jersey 
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TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Directors/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Adviser 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Aaron  Copland,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Emeritus 
Leon  Barzin,  Head,  Orchestral  Activities 


Harry  J.  Kraut,  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Administrator 

James  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 


,vvv  /ss. 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

presented  in  cooperation  with 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Paul  Fromm,  President 

Fellowship  Program 

Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Gunther  Schuller,  Head 
George  Crumb,  Charles  Wuorinen,  and  Chou  Wen-Chung,  Guest  Teachers 

Paul  Zukofsky,  Assistant 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music 

Sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

William  Steinberg,  Music  Director         Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Associate  Conductor 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


tracing  its  origins  to  1783  and  the  beginning  of  music  publishing  in  America,  the 

THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

stands  for  one  of  the  world's  great  catalogs  of  music  .  .  . 

INSTRUMENTS,  solo  and  ensemble,  Keyboard,  Wind,  Brass,  Percussion,  String  -  CHAMBER  MUSIC  - 
ORCHESTRA  -  BAND  -  VOICES,  solo  and  ensemble  -  CHORUS  -  OPERA  -  BALLET 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY  includes: 

Beekman  Music,  Inc. 

John  Church  Co. 

Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

Liturgical  Press,  Inc. 

Mercury  Music  Corp. 

Merion  Music,  Inc. 

Merrymount  Music,  Inc. 

Music  Press 

New  Music  Edition 

Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music,  Inc. 

Weaner  Levant 

Sole  American  Representative  for: 

Columbia  Music  Co. 

Robert  Fairfax  Birch  Publications 

Gentry  Publications 

Lea  Pocket  Scores 

Mowbray  Music  Publishers 

Now  Music  Corp. 

Tritone  Press  &  Tenuto  Publications 

Editions  Musicales  Transatlantiques 

Heugel  &  Cie. 

Impero  Verlag 

Universal  Edition 


ELKAN-VOGEL,  INC. 

(A  subsidiary  of  Theodore  Presser  Company) 

Sole  American  Representative  for: 

Durand  &  Cie. 

Jean  Jobert 

H.  Lemoine  &  Cie. 

Editions  Philippo 

Consortium  Musical 

La  Schola  Cantorum  &  Procure  Generale 

Edition  Heuwekemeijer 

Ars  Nova 

Hamelle  &  Cie. 

Rideau  Rouge 


mm. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1 1 1  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

and 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  1 90 1 0 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  1 940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  established  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  its  Music  Director,  to  provide  an  environment  in  which 
young  musicians  could  continue  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience  through 
the  guidance  of  eminent  musicians.  The  Center  was  developed  under  his  leadership  until  his  death  in  1951, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became  the  next  Music  Director  in  1963,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  tripartite  directorship  comprising  two  Artistic  Directors,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther 
Schuller,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  Artistic  Advisor. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Center,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  composers  and  contemporary  music 
at  Tanglewood  has  been  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  established  in  1942  by  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Natalie. 


THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  contemporary  music.  The  Founda- 
tion commissions  new  works,  awards  prizes  for  existing  works,  and  sponsors  the  study,  performance,  publi- 
cation and  recording  of  contemporary  music.  The  Foundation  supports  the  magazine,  "Perspectives  of 
New  Music,"  published  by  the  Princeton  University  Press,  and  sponsors  the  yearly  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  is  headed  by  Paul  Fromm  of  Chicago,  its  president 
and  founder. 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Contemporary  Music  Program  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  comprises  two  kinds  of  activity: 
the  study  and  performance  of  contemporary  music,  and  instruction  in  composition  for  a  limited  number 
of  composers  whose  previous  studies  and  experiences  have  prepared  them  for  work  on  an  advanced  level. 
The  program  is  headed  by  Gunther  Schuller,  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Student 
composers  not  only  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Schuller  and  this  year's  guest  teacher,  George  Crumb, 
but  also  participate  in  a  series  of  seminars  conducted  by,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Crumb :  Charles  Wuorinen  and 
Chou  Wen-Chung.  Compositions  by  the  student  composers  are  performed  at  various  Berkshire  Music 
Center  concerts,  and  prepared,  as  are  the  concerts  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Schuller. 

Mr.  Schuller  replaces  Aaron  Copland  who  retired  in  1965  after  twenty-five  years  as  head  of  the 
Composition  Department  at  the  Center. 

THE  FESTIVAL 

"The  Festival  of  Contemporary  American  Music  was  initiated  in  1963.  The  generous  support  of 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  has  made  possible  this  week-long  confrontation  with  contemporary  music 
an  institution  at  Tanglewood  —  a  festival  within  a  Festival. 


"Its  purposes  are  manifold.  It  provides  a  forum  for  new  ideas  and  directions  in  music,  and  as  such 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  annual  events  in  the  vital  task  of  keeping  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open  between  composer  and  public.  It  also  reaffirms  the  position  that  music  can  only  survive  in  our 
society  through  the  careful  nurturing  of  the  creative  mind.  But  creation  (composition)  and  recreation 
(performance)  are  inextricably  linked:  the  one  cannot  survive  without  the  other.  The  emphasis  on  museum 
policies  possible  in  the  other  arts,  particularly  the  visual  arts,  can  only  lead  to  attrition  in  music  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that,  unlike  a  painting  which  exists  and  can  be  viewed  at  leisure,  a  composition  has  to 
be  performed  in  order  to  exist.  It  ceases  to  exist,  except  as  a  memory,  the  moment  the  performance  has 
ended.  It  therefore  becomes  the  obligation  of  every  performing  musician  to  keep  the  life-stream  of  music  — 
composition  —  going  and  moving  forward.  The  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  Tanglewood  as 
Fellowship  students,  performing  in  addition  to  19th  Century  music  a  wide  variety  of  contemporary  music, 
are  meeting  this  challenge  as  a  part  of  their  professional  commitment  to  music  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth. 

"The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  provide  a  special  stimulus  to  these 
activities  by  annually  commissioning  a  number  of  works  by  young  composers  about  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  field  of  music. 

"The  Festival  does  not  claim  to  be  comprehensive  or  all-permissive,  but  has  presented  over  the  years 
a  wide  sampling  of  contemporary  music,  ranging  from  young  'unknowns'  to  the  well-established  figures." 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

TRENDS  CONCERTS 

Another  manifestation  of  contemporary  musical  life  is  the  Contemporary  Trends  Concerts,  now  in 
their  third  year.  These  concerts  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  so-called  "serious"  music  of  our  Western 
European  culture  represents  but  a  small  segment  of  the  total  spectrum  of  contemporary  music.  With  the 
vastly  expanding  media  of  communication  and  dissemination,  the  world's  musics  are  available  to  all  of  us, 
virtually  for  the  asking,  and,  as  a  result,  the  barriers  between  many  of  these  musics  are  rapidly  breaking 
down,  particularly  for  the  younger  generations.  We  believe  that  music  at  Tanglewood,  if  it  is  to  be  truly 
representative  of  today's  contemporary  musical  life,  must  offer  the  best  creative  efforts  in  jazz,  rock,  folk, 
gospel  and  the  various  ethnic  crosscurrents  which  fundamentally  affect  our  music  culture. 

Another  Festival  Event: 


Tuesday,  August  18,  at  6:00  p.m. 
Shed,  Tanglewood 


CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  CONCERT 

Bill  Graham  presents  from  the  Fillmore:  Santana  —  Miles  Davis 
The  Voices  of  East  Harlem 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Sunday,  August  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


'Program^ 


Krzysztof  Penderecki  Anaklasis  (1960) 

First  United  States  Performance 

Olly  Wilson  Voices  (1970) 

Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

First  Performance 


George  Crumb 


Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River  (1967) 


intermission 


Luigi  Nono 


II  Canto  Sospeso  (1956) 
First  United  States  Performance 


BALDWIN     PIANO 
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theARSa: 
the  critics'  choice 


AMERICAN 


record 
guide 


(Larry  Zide) 


"In  choral  works  and  other  music  of  relatively  'heavy'  content,  the  AR-3a  simply  eliminates  any 
mid-range  lack  of  clarity ...  I  find  myself  repeating  what  I  said  in  1959  [about  the  AR-3].  The  AR-3a 
easily  succeeds  its  prototype  as  a  speaker  that  I  consider  'as  close  to  musical  realism  in  the  home 
...  as  the  present  state  of  the  art  permits.'  In  a  word,  it's  superb." 


(Norman  Eisenberg) 

"Our  reaction  on  first  hearing  the  AR-3a  was  [an]  . . .  enthusiastic  one  which  has  not  diminished  after 
weeks  of  listening  ...  in  normal  use,  predominantly  fundamental  bass  is  evident  to  about  30  Hz  . . .  Tones 
in  the  13  to  14  kHz  region  can  be  heard  clearly  at  least  60  degrees  off  axis ...  at  [high]  levels,  the 
speakers  sounded  magnificent ...  On  any  material  we  fed  to  them,  our  pair  of  AR-3a's  responded 
neutrally,  lending  no  coloration  of  their  own  to  the  sound." 


Stereo  Review 


(Hirsch-Houck  Laboratories) 


". . .  the  best  speaker  frequency  response  curve  we  have  ever  measured  using  our  present  test  set-up 
.  . .  virtually  perfect  dispersion  at  all  frequencies  —  perhaps  the  most  non-directional  forward-facing 
speaker  we  have  ever  tested  . . .  AR  speakers  set  new  standards  for  low  distortion,  low-frequency 
reproduction,  and  in  our  view  have  never  been  surpassed  in  this  respect." 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


(Bernard  Jacobson) 


"...  I  have  heard  many  stereo  setups,  both  professional  and  non-professional,  in  my  time,  but  this  is  the 
most  unobtrusive  . . .  the  most  faithful,  record  reproduction  I've  ever  heard." 

The  AR-3a  is  priced  from  $225  to  $250,  depending  on  cabinet  finish.  Literature  is  available  for  the  asking. 


Acoustic  Research  Inc. 

24  Thorndike  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02141 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Monday,  August  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

.v\\  rx^. 


Program-* 


Jean-Etienne  Marie  Obediens  usque  ad  mortem  (1968) 

First  United  States  Performance 

Conductor  —  Gunther  Schuller 

Barbara  Kolb  Trobar  Clus  (1970) 

Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

First  Performance 
Conductor  —  Isaiah  Jackson 

Mario  Davidovsky  Synchronisms  no.  6  for  piano  and  electronic  sound  (1970) 

First  Performance 

intermission 


John  Heiss 
Donald  Lybbert 
George  Wilson 


Movements  for  three  flutes  (1969) 

Lines  for  the  Fallen  (1968) 

Concatenations  (1967) 


Conductor  —  George  Monseur 


BALDWIN     PIANO 


G.  Schirmer  &  Associated  Music  Publishers 
represent  the  music  of  the  following  contemporary  composers: 


aiw 


MALCOLM  ARNOLD  /  MILTON  BABBIT  /  SAMUEL  BARBER 

N.  V.  BENTZON  /  LENNOX  BERKELEY  /  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BORIS  BLACHER  /  EASLEY  BLACKWOOD  /  ERNEST  BLOCH 

JULIAN  BREAM  /  BENJAMIN  BRITTEN  /  EARLE  BROWN 
FERRUCCIO  BUSONI  /  ELLIOTT  CARTER  /  CARLOS  CHAVEZ 

JOHN  CORIGLIANO  /  HENRY  COWELL  /  PAUL  CRESTON 

MANUEL  DE  FALLA  /  PERCY  GRAINGER  /  CHARLES  GRIFFES 

ROY  HARRIS  /  GUSTAV  HOLST  /  KAREL  HUSA  /  CHARLES  IVES 

LEON  KIRCHNER  /  GISELHER  KLEBE  /  ERNST  KRENEK 

HENRI  LAZAROF  /  BERNARD  LEWKOVITCH  /  BOHUSLAV  MARTINU 

GIAN  CARLO  MENOTTI  /  DARIUS  MILHAUD  /  ROBERT  MUCZYNSKI 

BO  NILSSON  /  CARL  NIELSEN  /  WALTER  PISTON 

MEL  POWELL  /  SILVESTRE  REVUELTAS  /  VITTORIO  RIETI 

LALO  SCHIFRIN  /  ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG  /  GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

PETER  SCULTHORPE  /  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN  /  HUMPHREY  SEARLE 

ROGER  SMALLEY  /  IGOR  STRAVINSKY  /  CARLOS  SURINACH 

ALEXANDER  TANSMAN  /  ALEXANDER  TCHEREPNIN  /  VIRGIL  THOMSON 

ERNST  TOCH  /  HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS  /  JAROMIR  WEINBERGER 

YEHUDI  WYNER  /  ISANG  YUN 


G.  SCHIRMER  &  ASSOCIATED  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 
609  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10017 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Wednesday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


'Programs 


Aaron  Copland  Nonet  for  strings  (1960) 

Conductor  —  Paul  Zukofsky 

Aribert  Reimann  Reflexionen  (1965) 

First  United  States  Performance 
Conductor  —  Tibor  Pusztai 

Jurg  Wyttenbach  Paraphrase  (1968) 

First  United  States  Performance 

intermission 


Leslie  Thimmig 


Seven  Profiles  for  string  quartet  (1970) 


Richard  Felciano  Lamentations  for  Jani  Christou  (1970) 

Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

First  Performance 
Conductor  —  Kotaro  Sato 

BALDWIN    PIANO 


20TH  CENTURY 
ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS! 


Created  by  Morton  Subotnick  on  the 
Buchla  Electronic  Music  System 


TOUCH 


FIRST  StEREORECORONGS 

PHILIPPE  ENTREMONT 
MILHAUD 

PIANO 
CONCERTO  NO.  1 

JOLIVET 

PIANO 

CONCERTO 

THE 

COMPOSERS 

CONDUCTING 

MILHAUD 

LA  CREATION 

DU  MONDE 

ENTREMONT 

AND  TRIO  A 

CORDES 

FRANCAIS 
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l*?**  ^"ducted  by 
Gunther  Schuller 


conducted  by 
Igof  ftravlruhy  ond  Robert  Croft 

"  ^ih  The  Gregg  Wthflnget/ 
TheColumbloJymphonyOrche/tro 

Rkhord  Mr*.  Boritone        


Stravinsky 
Songs 

Conducted 
by  the  Composer 

Evelyn 

Lear 

Donald 

Gramm 

Adnenne 

Albert 

Mary 

Simmons 

Cathy 

Berberian 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Thursday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


'Program-* 


Philip  Bezanson 


Five  Miniatures  for  Clarinet  and  Cello  (1969) 


Charles  Wuorinen 


Time's  Encomium.  I  and  II  (1969) 


intermission 


Chou  Wen-Chung 


Cursive  (1963) 


Edgard  Varese  Integrates  (1925) 

Conductor  —  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


BALDWIN     PIANO 
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We  re  hip  to  our  past 


WILHELM 
FlIRTWANGLER 
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MARIA  CEBOTARI 


WlLHtLM  FURTWANGLEK 


Cassette  331 2  700    2548  704  Cassette  331 2  704 


VICTOR  DE  SABATA 


Historic  for 
Traditionalists 


2548  702  Cassette  3312  702     2548  703  Cassette  3312  703 

With  an  ear  to  the  future 


GYORGYUGETl 
I  ADVENTURES 


GYORGYUGETl 
REQUIEM -LONTANO  FOR  FULL 


aT«^lR^V0^«A|^ 


2549  003  Cassette  3313  003    2549  011  Cassette  33 1 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
■  VARIATIONS  ON  « 

FOR  ORGAN 
■VARIATIONS 


Cassette  3313  005    2549  006  Casse'te  33'3  006 


LOYAMG  FOR  CHAMBER  ENSEMBLE  (T9G2)| 
REAK  FOR  FULL  ORCHESTRA  nOGGll 

ruvnux  sonores  for  organ  ctaeri 


GASA  FOR  VtOUNANO  PIANO  CT963J 


Wergo  for 
Modernists 


254900E  Cassette  3313  008     2549009  Cassette  3313  009     2549010  Cassette  3313  010 


The  Priceless  Label  at  Pennypinching  Prices 

$4.98  Each,  Records  or  Cassettes,  Suggested  Retail  Price 


Come  Together 
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Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 


VIOLIN 

Ayke  Nuraini  Agus  (Indonesia) 
Restel  B.  Bell  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
Cynthia  Ann  Cole  (Seattle,  Wash.) 
Joseph  R.  Conte  (Providence,  R.  I.) 
Eugene  S.  Drucker  (New  York,  New  York) 

Jascka  Heijetz  Fellowship 
Judith  Ann  Eisner  (Longmeadow,  Mass.) 
Darlene  R.  Gray  (Las  Vegas,  Nevada) 
Edith  J.  Haladjoff  (Detroit,  Michigan) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Diana  B.  Halprin  (New  York,  New  York) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Anita  Halverson  (Minneapolis,  Minn.) 
Jean  Harris  (Scarsdale,  New  York) 
Mieko  Horie  (Japan) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Hirofumi  Ito  (Japan) 
M.  Sunwha  Kim  (Korea) 
Patmore  A.  Lewis  (Virgin  Islands) 

William  Rosenwald  Family  Fund,  Inc.  Fellowship 
*David  Litven  (Oak  Park,  Michigan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Michael  B.  Markman  (Hamden,  Conn.) 
Erica  B.  Miner  (Newton ville,  Mass.) 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
Carol  F.  Paine  (Pleasantville,  New  York) 

Arthur  M.  Abell  Fellowship 
Charles  Pikler  (Norwich,  Conn.) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Juan  R.  Ramirez  (Mexico) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kay  G.  Roberts  (Nashville,  Tennessee) 

Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Mary  Lou  Saetta  (Saratoga  Springs,  New  York) 
Kenneth  L.  Sarch  (Brookline,  Mass.) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
*Kotaro  Sato  (Japan) 

Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tina  Lee  Scholder  (Sacramento,  California) 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Anne  Elizabeth  Sokol  (Seattle,  Washington) 
Terri  Lynn  Sternberg  (Miami,  Florida) 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 
Ruth  R.  Stroud  (Ithaca,  New  York) 
Marti  Jane  Sweet  (Millis,  Massachusetts) 

Young  Artist  Award 
*combined  fellowship 


Vicki  D.  Sylvester  (Freeport,  New  York) 

Reiko  Tanaka  (Japan) 

Mary  Margaret  Thorkelson  (Rochester,  Minnesota) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Yan  Pascal  Tortelier  (France) 

Stephen  &  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Ellen  M.  Wagner  (Schenectady,  New  York) 

Frederick  Brandi  Trust  Fellowship 
Sharon  R.  Wood  (Seattle,  Washington) 

National  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Fellowship 
Margaret  R.  Wooten  (Merritt  Island,  Florida) 
Kazumi  Yazaki  (Japan) 

VIOLA 

Charlet  I.  Allshouse  (Pontiac,  Michigan) 
Richard  J.  Assayas  (France) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Virginia  Blakeman  (Fremont,  Ohio) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Kevin  Byrnes  (East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey) 

N.F.M.C.  Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 
Deborah  Lynne  Collins  (Brookline,  Mass.) 
Patricia  M.  Daly  (Natick,  Mass.) 

Young  Artist  Award 
James  F.  Dunham  (Northfield,  Minn.) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Sharon  G.  Eng  (Portland,  Oregon) 
Renita  E.  Koven  (Los  Angeles,  California) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Carol-Gay  Rossiter  (East  Meadow,  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Barbara  Thomason  (La  Habra,  California) 
Stephen  Donald  Wilkes  (Vancouver,  British  Columbia) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Herschel  Wise  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

CELLO 

Ronald  David  Clearfield  (Wheaton,  Maryland) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Hector  Cortes  (Mexico) 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
David  H.  Fink  (Austin,  Texas) 
Cheryl  L.  Fippen  (Alexandria,  Va.) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Donald  E.  Green  (New  Haven,  Conn.) 

Paul  Sicular  Fellowship 
Woo-Chung  Kahng  (Korea) 
Robert  Kindler  (Portland,  Oregon) 
Toshihiko  Kono  (Japan) 
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Maria  Christina  Kyprie  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Susan  Jean  Randazzo  (Kenmore,  New  York) 
Hidenobu  Tsuchida  (Japan) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Frances  A.  Vanasco  (Uniondale,  New  York) 

CONTRABASS 

Robert  K.  Anderson  (Erie,  Pa.) 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 
Miles  B.  Davis  (Dayton,  Ohio) 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Fellowship 
Larry  N.  Epstein  (Miami,  Florida) 
Richard  F.  Fletcher  (Natick,  Massachusetts) 
Michael  R.  Franklin  (Northport,  New  York) 

Dorothy  Lewis  Fellowship 
Vivian  Lynn  Luca  (Flushing,  New  York) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Helen  L.  Palmer  (Rochester,  New  York) 
Margaret  A.  Swett  (Lombard,  Illinois) 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 

FLUTE 

Nadine  H.  Asin  (Silver  Spring,  Maryland) 
Barbara  Jean  Bernhard  (New  York,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Bonnie  K.  Boyd  (Long  Beach,  California) 

N.F.M.C.  Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 
Nora  B.  Shulman  (Reseda,  California) 
Robert  Stallman  (Storrs,  Conn.) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Kazuo  Tokito  (Japan) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Master  Award 

OBOE 

Frank  S.  Charnley  (Framingham  Center,  Mass.) 

Leo  Wasserman  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 
Stephen  H.  Goble  (Sheffield,  Mass.) 
James  Grush  (Arlington,  Massachusetts) 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Stephen  J.  Labiner  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Michael  A.  Sides  (Spartanburg,  S.  Carolina) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Daniel  L.  Stewart  (Romeo,  Michigan) 

Edgar  Stern  Memorial  Fellowship 

CLARINET 

Robert  L.  Annis  (Acton,  Mass.) 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Phillip  E.  Bashor  (Detroit,  Michigan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Franklin  Cohen  (White  Plains,  New  York) 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Charles  R.  Nicastro  (Addison,  Illinois) 
David  M.  Stern  (Great  Neck,  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Richard  Wasley  (Boyertown,  Pa.) 

BASSOON 

Lynette  Ann  Diers  (Atlanta,  Georgia) 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Vincent  G.  Ellin  (McLean,  Virginia) 
Jean  L.  Fuller  (Oshkosh,  Wisconsin) 
Hymeld  Gaignard  (Brookline,  Mass.) 
Benjamin  C.  Kamins  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Berkshire  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Fellowship 
Ellen  L.  McGlothin  (Knoxville,  Tennessee) 

HORN 

John  Trevor  Clark  (Rochester,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Mark  A.  Gordon  (New  York,  New  York) 

Adams  Supermarket  Fellowship 
Warren  D.  Gref  (El  Cajon,  California) 
J.  Peter  Leonard  (Lynnfield,  Mass.) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Ann  Linge  (Medfield,  Mass.) 

1'oung  Artist  Award 
Bernard  G.  Moran  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 
James  M.  Roush  (Chula  Vista,  California) 
Robert  E.  Routch  (Allentown,  Pa.) 

IVCRB,  Boston  Fellowship 
Carl  C.  Wilhjelm,  Jr.  (Pompton  Plains,  New  Jersey) 

TRUMPET 

Stephen  J.  Eder  (New  York,  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.  (Wilmington,  Delaware) 
Steven  M.  Schiller  (Spring  Valley,  New  York) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Master  Award 
John  Taber  (Marion,  Massachusetts) 
James  W.  Thompson  (Phoenix,  Arizona) 
Paul  Yutaka  Tobe  (Japan) 

Fillmore  East  Fellowship 

TROMBONE 

Jeff  Cook  (Park  Ridge,  Illinois) 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Ray  G.  Cutler  (Forest  Hgts.,  Maryland) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Harold  W.  Janks  (Central  Valley,  New  York) 
Robert  L.  Jones  (Kent,  Washington) 
Arthur  B.  Moore  (New  Providence,  New  Jersey) 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
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TUBA 

J.  Samuel  Pilafian  (Coral  Gables,  Florida) 

First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 
Ellis  M.  Wean  (Holbrook,  Mass.) 

PERCUSSION 

Dean  W.  Anderson  (Miami,  Florida) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Paul  S.  Berns  (Fairview  Park,  Ohio) 

Lenox  School  of  Jazz  Fellowship 
Paul  Burda  (Czechoslovakia) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Linda  Raymond  (Salem,  Massachusetts) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
John  J.  Rudolph  (Springfield,  Pa.) 
John  G.  Soroka  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

HARP 

Adriana  M.  Anca  (Romania) 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Price  (Wichita,  Kansas) 

GUITAR 

Stephen  Bell  (New  York,  N.  Y.) 

KEYBOARD 

Stephen  Brown  (Arlington,  Mass.) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Teresa  A.  Compos  (Bethlehem,  Pa.) 
Nanette  R.  Kaplan  (North  Woodmere,  New  York) 
*Christopher  Kies  (Ghevy  Chase,  Maryland) 

Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 
Charles  H.  Pettaway,  Jr.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Lois  Shapiro  (Newburgh,  New  York) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Leslie  D.  Sixfin  (Bethany,  Conn.) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Nina  L.  Tichman  (Rockville  Centre,  New  York) 
Yasuo  Watanabe  (Japan) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Kenneth  G.  Ziegenfuss  (Stanford,  California) 

VOICE 

Elsa  Charlston  (Chicago,  Illinois) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
David  Cumberland  (New  York,  New  York) 

High  Fidelity / Musical  America  Fellowship 
Pamela  Gore  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 

Schwann  Fellowship 


Joan  Heller  (Avis,  Pennsylvania) 

Martha  Jane  Furey  Kittredge  Memorial  Fellowship 
Linda  Phillips  (Morgantown,  West  Virginia) 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

CONDUCTOR 

Keith  Clark  (Urbana,  Illinois) 
Robert  Cole  (San  Jose,  California) 
Gerald  Feintuch  (Flushing,  New  York) 
Daniel  Hathaway  (Topeka,  Kansas) 
Isaiah  Jackson  (Putney,  Vermont) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Mesru  Mehmedov  (Bulgaria) 

Samuel  Antek  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Miner  (Newtonville,  Mass.) 
George  Monseur  (New  York,  New  York) 

Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  Fellowship 
*Kotaro  Sato  (Japan) 

Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andrew  Schenck  (Honolulu,  Hawaii) 
Neil  Varon  (Bronx,  New  York) 

COMPOSER 

Bernard  Benoliel  (Jackson  Heights,  New  York) 
Marc-Antonio  Consoli  (Bellerose,  New  York) 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Primous  Fountain  III  (Chicago  Illinois) 

ASCAP  Fellowship 
*Christopher  Kies  (Chevy  Chase,  Maryland) 

Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 
*David  Litven  (Oak  Park,  Michigan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Sister  Mary  Mageau  (Duluth,  Minnesota) 
Marc  Neikrug  (Austin,  Texas) 

Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 
Michael  Riesman  (West  Brattleboro,  Vermont) 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Bruce  Samet  (Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina) 
Chinary  Ung  (New  York,  New  York) 
Claude  White  (Houston,  Texas) 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 

Kurt  Carpenter  (Orchard  Lake,  Michigan) 
Oliver  Knussen  (England) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship) 
Tibor  Pusztai  (Verona,  New  Jersey) 

William  Flanagan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Preston  Trombly  (Danbury,  Connecticut) 
*combined  fellowship 
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publishes  with 

pride  works  by  these  distinguished  contemporary  composers: 

David  Amram 

Alan  Hovhaness 

David  Reck 

Henk  Badings 

John  Huggler 

Roger  Reynolds 

George  Barati 

Toshi  Ichiyanagi 

Phillip  Rhodes 

Leslie  Bassett 

Charles  Ives 

Arnold  Schoenberg 

Arthur  Berger 

Mauricio  Kagel 

Jose  Serebrier 

John  Cage 

Ulysses  Kay 

Seymour  Shifrin 

Cornelius  Cardew 

Milko  Kelemen 

Hale  Smith 

Paul  Chihara 

Gybrgy  Ligeti 

Reginald  Smith  Brindle 

Chou  Wen-Chung 

Otto  Luening 

Alan  Stout 

Henry  Cowell 

Teo  Macero 

Yuji  Takahashi 

George  Crumb 

Toshiro  Mayuzumi 

Toru  Takemitsu 

Ingolf  Dahl 

Arne  Mellnaes 

Alexander  Tcherepnin 

Halim  El-Dabh 

Robert  Moran 

Lester  Trimble 

Morton  Feldman 

Bo  Nilsson 

Charles  Whittenberg 

Ross  Lee  Finney 

Hall  Overton 

Don  Wilson 

Stephen  Fisher 

Robert  Parris 

Christian  Wolff 

Vinko  Globokar 

Flor  Peeters 

Stefan  Wolpe 

Lou  Harrison 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Charles  Wuorinen 

Everett  Helm 

Daniel  Pinkham 

Joji  Yuasa 

Robert  Helps 

Gardner  Read 

C.  F.  PETERS  CORPORATION 

373 

PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH                NEW  YORK,  N. 
(212)  686-4147 

Y.  10016 
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THESE 

CONTEMPORARY 
COMPOSERS 
ARE  AMONG 
THOSE 

REPRESENTED 
IN   OUR 
EVER- 
GROWING 
CATALOG 


Hendrik  Andriessen 
Jacob  Avshalomov 
Ernst  Bacon 
Robert  Barrow 
Thomas  Beveridge 
Howard  Boatwright 
Aaron  Copland 
John  Crawford 
Mabel  Daniels 
John  Davison 
Richard  Felciano 
Michael  Fink 
Herbert  Fromm 
Ervin  Henning 
William  Hibbard 
Arthur  Honegger 
Michael  Horvit 
Hugo  Kauder 
Karl  Korte 
Ernst  Levy 
Fredric  Lieberman 
Matthew  Lundquist 
Donald  Martino 
Kirke  Mechem 
Robert  Middleton 
Robert  Moevs 
Douglas  Moore 
Henry  Morgan 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Walter  Piston 
Solveig  Preus 
Relly  Rafjman 
Ned  Rorem 
Norman  Shapiro 
Stanley  Silverman 
Frank  Smith 
Richard  Stark 
William  Sydeman 
Randall  Thompson 
Nicholas  Van  Slyck 
Peter  Waring 


E.  C.  SCHIRMER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

IONE  PRESS,  INC 

600  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02111 
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.here's  a  word  for  a  company 
that  supplies  more  studio  pianos  to  America's  schools 
than  anyone  else. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  produced  the  first 
"new"  concert  grand  piano  in  our  modern  era— a  piano 
whose  increased  versatility  of  tonal  quality  and  control, 
smoother  power,  greater  resonance  and  richness  has  won 
enthusiastic  support  of  artists  and  critics  worldwide. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  designed, 
engineered  and  produced  the  first— and  only— true 
electropiano  laboratory  with  piano  action,  strings,  and 
plate— an  instrument  that  makes  comprehensive  group 
instruction  practical  and  productive. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  developed  the 
closest  thing  to  an  authentic  church  organ— a  "straight" 
electronic  organ  that  has  independently  voiced  stops, 
each  with  separate  circuits  designed  to  emulate  the  voice 
qualities  of  classic  and  Baroque  organs. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  provides  numerous 
annual  grants,  scholarships,  and  achievement  awards 
to  deserving  students  and  artists  throughout  the  country. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  can  do  all 
these  things. 

The  word  is  BALDWIN. 


Leonard  Bernstein  •  Aaron  Copland  •  Antal  Dorati  •  Arthur  Fiedler 
LukasFoss  •  Jorge  Mester  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Max  Rudolf  •  Gunther  Schuller 
Peter  Serkin  •  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  •  Andre  Watts  •  Earl  Wild 

These  Berkshire  Festival  Artists  prefer  and  play  the  Baldwin  Piano. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON  1969-1970 
TANGLEWOOD  1970 
SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

THIRTY-THIRD  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.   WILKINS 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER     Chairman 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Vice-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

OLIVER   F.  AMES 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GARDNER  L.  BROWN 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.   DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.   FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 


GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LAWRENCE   K.   MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.   NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID   R.   POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
MRS   FAIRFIELD   E.   RAYMOND 
PAUL  C   REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE   R.   ROWLAND 
DONALD   B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEY  S.  STONEMAN 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 

HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


JAMES  F.   KILEY 
Tanglewood  Superintendent 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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OPEN 
EVERY 

DAY 
|9-5:30P.M. 
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Distinctive  Gifts  for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Wooden  ware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  wven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upnolstered&  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Henry  Ford  Museum 
Collection"  Reproductions,  Authentic  Americana. 
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Recapture  Yesteryear's  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herts  and  Spices 


Choice  Cheeses 


Old-Fashloned     Sported  Delicacies    Gourmet  Foods     Jams  asd  Jellies 
Candy  Papeterits  Maple  Products     Apothecary  Jars 
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In  the  Bi£  Bed  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Boute  7 
1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone:  413-528-1500 


Now  Pittsfield 
has  exciting 
Berkshire  Common 

and  now  the 
Berkshires 
have  everything! 


»«=*! 


Add  this  to  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  lovely  Berkshire  Hills,  Tan- 
glewood,  the  thriving  Berkshire 
economy,  the  prospering  city  of 
Pittsfield  .  .  .  and  you've  really 
got  something.  Maybe  you've  got 
everything. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  con- 
ceived by  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  exciting 
complex  of  office  space,  retail 
4     space  for  some  20  specialty 


shops,  a  14-story,  176-room 
Hilton  Inn,  a  340-car  parking  ga- 
rage, a  landscaped  plaza.  Office 
and  retail  areas  are  ready  for 
occupancy  now,  and  the  hotel 
will  be  finished  late  this  year  — 
ready  for  the  1971  Tanglewood 
season. 

It's  a  self-contained  village  in  the 
heart  of  Pittsfield,  at  Route  7  and 
West  Street.  We  could  tell  you 
lots  more,  and  we  will  if  you'll  get 


in  touch  with  the  leasing  agent, 
Durand  Taylor  Co.,  Berkshire 
Common,  Pittsfield  —  413/443- 
5574;  or  588  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
—  212/765-4200.  (Brochure  on 
request.) 

And  plan  now  to  stay  at  Berkshire 
Common's  Hilton  Motor  Inn 
when  you  come  to  next  year's 
Tanglewood! 

Berkshire  Common 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

cellos 

bassoons 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Sherman  Walt 

concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Ernst  Panenka 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Alfred  Krips 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Karl  Zeise 

contra  bassoon 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Richard  Plaster 

Max  Winder 

Stephen  Geber 

Harry  Dickson 

Carol  Procter 

horns 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Jerome  Patterson 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 

Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Herman  Silberman 

Harry  Shapiro 

Stanley  Benson 

basses 

David  Ohanian 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Thomas  Newell 

Alfred  Schneider 

Henry  Portnoi 

Paul  Keaney 

Julius  Schulman 

William  Rhein 

Ralph  Pottle 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Joseph  Hearne 

Raymond  Sird 

Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 

trumpets 

John  Salkowski 

Armando  Ghitalla 

John  Barwicki 

Roger  Voisin 

Buell  Neidlinger 

Andre  Come 

Robert  Olson 

Gerard  Goguen 

second  violins 

flutes 

trombones 

Clarence  Knudson 

William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

William  Waterhouse 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Ayrton  Pinto 

tuba 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

piccolo 

Chester  Schmitz 

Michael  Vitale 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Lois  Schaefer 

timpani 

John  Korman 

Christopher  Kimber 

oboes 

Everett  Firth 

Spencer  Larrison 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Ralph  Gomberg 

percussion 

John  Holmes 

Charles  Smith 

Hugh  Matheny 

Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 

english  horn 

Thomas  Gauger 

violas 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Frank  Epstein 

Burton  Fine 

harps 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 

clarinets 

Bernard  Zighera 

Eugene  Lehner 

Ann  Hobson 

George  Humphrey 

Gino  Cioffi 

Jerome  Lipson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

librarians 

Robert  Karol 

Peter  Hadcock 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Eb  clarinet 

Victor  Alpert 

Vincent  Mauricci 

William  Shisler 

Earl  Hedberg 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

bass  clarinet 

stage  manager 

Robert  Barnes 

Yizhak  Schotten 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Alfred  Robison 

more 


Every  time  you  choose  BASF,  you  get 
more  for  your  money  .  .  .  more  than  you 
get  with  any  other  quality  tape. 

First,  you  get  superlative  recording  qual- 
ity. BASF  is  made  with  a  special  formu- 
lation that  creates  superb  sound  repro- 
duction with  extra-low  tape  noise, 
and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  is  ageless.  Your  recordings 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unaffected  by  tem- 
perature, humidity  or  time. 

and  there's  more  .  .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  are  packaged  in  the  ex- 
clusive plastic  "Perma-Store"  box  .  .  . 
the  one  that  makes  your  tape  library  look 
as  good  as  it  sounds.  0 

and  there's  more  . . . 

BASF  tape  reels  come  with  color-coded 
leads  and  switching  foils  at  both  ends. 

and  there's  more  . . . 

Now  BASF  cassettes,  with  the  same  su- 
perior tape  quality,  come  in  handsome 
mini  versions  of  the  Perma-Store  Box, 
for  looks,  convenience  and  protection. 

0  and  there's  more  . .  . 

BASF  tape  reels  and  cassettes  cost  no 
more  than  other  quality  recording  tapes. 
Ask  to  see  BASF  tape  at  your  favorite 
dealer's  today. 

BASF  SYSTEMS  INC 

Crosby  Drive 

Bedford,  Masachusetts  01730" 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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LEAVING  TANGLEWOOD 

At  the  end  of  each  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  route  183  (West  Street)  is  one  way  (two  lanes) 
eastbound  from  the  Tanglewood  East  Drive  to  Lenox.  Visitors  leaving  the  parking  lots  by  the  Main  Drive 
and  West  Drive  may  turn  right  or  left.  By  turning  left  from  the  Main  or  West  Drive  the  motorist  can  reach 
route  41,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Exit  1),  the  New  York  Thruway,  or  points  south.  Traffic  leaving  the 
South  and  Box  parking  areas  may  go  in  either  direction  on  Hawthorne  Street.  The  Lenox,  Stockbridge  and 
State  Police,  and  the  Tanglewood  parking  attendants  will  give  every  help  to  visitors  who  follow  these 
directions. 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1127  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  542-7720.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Philip  E.  Nutting  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD  PRESENTS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TODAY 
AND  BUILDS  THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS  OF  TOMORROW 


with  your  help 


In  addition  to  offering  twenty-four  concerts  each  summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prominent  visiting 
artists,  Tanglewood  operates  the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER,  a  world-famous  summer  program  for  gifted  young 
artists  seeking  a  career  in  music.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Music  Center  increases  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Orchestra, 
Tanglewood  must  look  to  its  Friends  for  support. 

You  can  help  by  joining  the  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  A  Family  Season  Membership  in  the  Friends 
at  $25  entitles  a  family  to  attend  all  Berkshire  Music  Center  events,  with  the  exception  of  Contemporary  Trends 
concerts,  without  further  contribution;  an  Individual  Season  Membership  at  $15  offers  the  individual  the  same 
privileges,  and  each  $15  gift  entitles  the  donor  to  membership  in  THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  for  one  weekend. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  may  become  season  members  of  The  Tanglewood  Tent  and  will  receive  special  parking 
privileges  for  every  Berkshire  Festival  concert. 

In  1968,  the  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  was  formed  to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Council  officers  and  active  committees: 


Robert  C.  Alsop 
Co-chairman 

Curtis  Buttenheim 
Vice-chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 
Co-chairman 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 
Secretary 


Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Chairman 
Mrs  Henry  J.  Wheelwright 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Prentice  Bradley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Edward  H.  Cumpston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Churchward  R.  Davis 

John  B.  Hull  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Lord 


Miss  Margo  Miller 
Mrs  Thomas  F.  Plunkettjr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Street 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Shaw 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Winant 


Mrs  William  H.  Ryan 

Chairman 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-chairman 
Mrs  Robert  C.  Alsop 
Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 


James  C.  Hart 
Chairman 

James  R.  Sloane 
V7ce-cha/'rman 

Arthur  R.  Birchard  Jr 
George  J.  Bisacca 
Russell  Bolduc 
Samuel  Boxer 
John  Brooks 
Gardner  L.  Brown 
Ernest  J.  Brundage 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Richard  Carlotto 
Thomas  R.  Carrington 
John  W.  Carter  Jr 
John  M.  Deely  Jr 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs  Curtis  Buttenheim 
Mrs  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs  James  S.  Deely 
Mrs  John  H.  P.  Gould 
Mrs  J.  D.  Hatch 
Mrs  C.  D.  Jackson 
Mrs  Alfred  G.  Kay 
Mrs  Serge  Koussevitzky 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

John  T.  English 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Edwin  Ginsburg 
John  V.  Geary 
Milton  J.  Gordon 
Roger  G.  Gendreau 
Luke  S.  Hayden 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Howitt 
Paul  J.  Jacques 
W.  David  Judson 
Joseph  T.  Kelley 
James  F.  Kiley 
William  H.  McAlister  Jr 
John  T.  McPhillips 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


Mrs  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs  Robbins  H.  Miller 
Mrs  Philip  Potter 
Mrs  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs  William  A.  Selke 
Mrs  Edgar  B.  Stern 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


E.  Stewart  Morrison 
Frederick  M.  Myers 
Mrs  Richard  G.  Osborne 
Mrs  Joseph  F.  Pelkey 
Joseph  Ranieri 
Mrs  Miles  Reber 
Albert  I.  Ris 
Frederick  A.  Rubin 
John  F.  Shea 
Richard  Sitzer 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Theodore  Trombly 
John  A.  Tuller 
Robert  Wall 
William  F.  Weiglejr 
Morton  Weiss 
Henry  Williams 


Curtis  Buttenheim 

Chairman 
Russell  Bolduc 
Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Conlon 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Miss  Robin  Hendrich 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Jackson 


Mrs  Arthur  Pinkham 
Jack  Talbott 
Donald  A.  Thurston 
Mrs  Morton  Weiss 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Members 
of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  earnestly  asked  to  do 
so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 
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Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admission  is  $2.50. 
The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival 
Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is  open  from  9  am 
to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  during  musical  perform- 
ances is  not  allowed. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray  property 
will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article 
should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  visitors  are 
invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  records,  sheet 
music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music 
Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking  areas,  offices, 
rest  rooms  and  telephones  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.  It  also  includes  directions 
for  reaching  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the  New  York  Thruway  and  other  main  roads. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston   Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  record  for  RCA  RECORDS. 
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I  TANGLEWOOD  1970 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
1 


%     LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 


Friday  August  21  1970  at  7  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


BACH 


Chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue  in  D  minor     S.  903 


CHOPIN 


Sonata  no.  3  in  B  minor     op.  58 
Allegro  maestoso 
Scherzo:  molto  vivace 
Largo  (cantabile) 
Finale:  presto,  ma  non  tanto 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


Bach,  Rock,  Folk  or  pop. 
Pioneer  hi-fi  stereo  componems 
let  you  hear  it  like  it  is. « 

Regardless  of  what  component  you're 
looking  for— an  AM-FM  stereo  receiver ... 
tuner... amplifier . . .  turntable... tape 
deck . . .  speaker  system  . . .  stereo  sys- 
tem . . .  headset  —  Pioneer  makes  it. 

Naturally,  with  such  a  complete  selection,  you're  i 

sure  to  find  something  in  your  price  range.  But 
regardless  of  what  you  pay  for  a  Pioneer  com- 
ponent, you're  assured  the  finest  in  sound 
reproduction. 

Visit  your  Pioneer  dealer.  Compare  i 

Pioneer  components  with  any 
^     others  —  and  you  II  see  and  hear  that 
Pioneer  offers  more  for  the  money. 


'^r' 


PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  U.S.A.  CORP. 
140  Smith  St.,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11735 

CD  PIONEER 
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West  Coasr  "335  West  134^  CA   Gardena  Can*  90247  •  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co..  67  Lesmill  Rd.,  Don  Mills.  Ontario 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor  Hjj 

Friday  August21  1970  at  9  pm 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


•      WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


WAGNER 


Overture  to  'Rienzi' 


SZYMANOWSKI     Violin  concerto  no.  1     op.  35 
Vivace  assai  -  andantino  - 
vivace  assai 

PAULZUKOFSKY 
first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


intermission 


SCHULLER  Spectra 

first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


SCRIABIN 


Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 


first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  16 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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DICil  VICTOR 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

BARTOK  PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG  pianist 

FOUR  PIECES  FOR  ORCHESTRA  first  recording 


C 


/, 


<<r\: 


Pianistic  elegance  on  a  superior  level.' 

^  The  New  York  Times 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Saturday  August  22  1970  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


LUTOSLAWSKI 


Concerto  for  orchestra 

Intrada 

Capriccio  notturno  e  arioso 

Passacaglia,  toccata  e  corale 


RACHMANINOV  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30* 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  adagio 
Finale 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


intermission 


BARTOK 


Concerto  for  orchestra* 
Andante  non  troppo  -  allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  allegro  scherzando 
Elegy:  andante  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  allegretto 
Finale:  presto 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
His  star  has  become 

fixed  in  the 

firmament  of 

master  conductors. 

Roger  Dettmer 
Chicago  American 
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TANGLEWOOD  1970 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Advisor 

Sunday  August  23  1970  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  MUNCH 


BERLIOZ 

Grande  messe  des  morts     op.  5* 
Requiem 

Dies  irae  -  tuba  mirum 
Quid  sum  miser 
Rex  tremendae 
Quaerens  me 
Lacrymosa 
Offertorium 
Hostias 
Sanctus 
Agnus  Dei 

LEOPOLD  SIMONEAU 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver  director 
FRAMINGHAM  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

John  Oliver  director 
MIT  GLEE  CLUB 

Klaus  Liepmann     director 


There  will  be  no  intermission.  There  will  however  be  a  short  pause  after  the 
Lacrymosa,  during  which  the  members  of  the  audience  are  asked  not  to  leave 
their  seats. 

It  would   be   much   appreciated   if  the  audience   would   refrain   from   applause 
until  the  end  of  the  concert. 

The  program   note,  which   includes   the   text  and   translation   of  the   Requiem, 
begins  on  page  27. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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HANCOCK 
SHAKER  VILLAGE 


A  unique  farm- and- craft 

settlement  dating 

from  1790 

Ten  dwellings  and  shops 

Famous 

1826  Round  Stone  Barn 

now  fully  restored 


DAILY  9:30  TO  5 
ADULTS  $1.50 -CHILDREN  50<? 

(Kitchen  Festival  Aug.  3-8) 

LUNCH  SHOP 

Routes  20  and  4l 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


YALE  IN   NORFOLK 

29TH  SEASON 
JULY  3-AUGUST  22 

Chamber  and  orchestra  concerts 
Fridays,  8:30  PM 

Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  25,  August  22,  2:30  PM 

Oratorio 
Haydn  "The  Seasons" 

Sunday,  August  16,  3:30  PM 

TOP  MUSICIANS  — SUPERB 
ACOUSTICS  —  HISTORIC 
SETTING  — ART  EXHIBITS 
ENGLISH  GARDENS  — FREE 
PARKING  — PICNIC  GROUNDS 

Tickets  $3,  2, 1,  by  mail  or  phone 

Yale  Summer  School  of  Music  and  Art 

E.  B.  Stoeckel  Estate,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

06058.  Telephone:  203-542-5719 

Friday  PM  only:  203-542-5581 


Program  notes  for  Friday  August  21 

RICHARD  WAGNER     1813-1883 
Overture  to  'Rienzi' 
Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer 
Lytton's  Rienzi.  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  'My  impatience  of  a 
degrading  plight  now  amounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin  some- 
thing grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and  strengthened 
by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  Rienzi.  From  the  misery  of  modern  private  life, 
whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material  for  artistic  treatment, 
I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico-political  event  in  the 
enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distraction  lifting  me  above 
cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  nothing  less  than  absolutely 
fatal  to  art.'  During  this  visit  he  was  much  impressed  by  a  performance 
of  Halevy's  La  juive  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  a  warrior's  dance  in  Spohr's 
Jessonda  was  cited  by  him  afterward  as  a  model  for  the  military  dances 
in  Rienzi. 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  Rienzi  at  Riga  in  July  1838.  He  began  to  com- 
pose the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward  Paris 
as  the  city  for  the  production.  'Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe,'  he  wrote 
to  Lewald,  'and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it  might  be  a 
means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that  the  Paris 
stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  precedence.' 
He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May  1839  he  com- 
pleted the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music  was  written 
in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  11  1840;  the  orchestration 
of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14  1840;  the  score  of  the  opera  was 
completed  November  19  1840.  The  overture  to  Rienzi  was  completed 
October  23  1840. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  slow 
introduction  opens  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on 
the  trumpet,  the  agreed  signal  in  the  opera  for  the  uprising  of  the  people 
to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  The  majestic  cantilena 
of  the  violins  and  the  cellos  is  the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth 
act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work, 
which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  the 
brass  against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  theme  is  again  interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead 
to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  last  prolonged  A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  theme  of  the  chorus  'Gegrusst 
sei  hoher  Tag!',  which  starts  the  opera's  first  finale.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
{'Santo  spirito  cavaliere')  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third  act. 
A  transitional  passage  in  the  cellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  —  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  introduction  of  the  over- 
ture—  which  is  now  given  to  the  violins.  The  Santo  spirito  cavaliere 
theme  returns  in  the  brass,  ajid  leads  to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that 
of  the  stretto  of  the  second  finale,  'Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis',  which  is  devel- 
oped with  increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 
working-out  of  the  Santo  spirito  cavaliere  theme.  The  third  part  of  the 
movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first;  the  battle  hymn  and 
the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  motive  Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,  against  which  trumpets 
and  trombones  play  a  sonorous  counter-theme,  which  is  very  like  the 
phrase  of  the  nobles,  'Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdruckt  das  stolze 
Herz!'  in  the  second  finale.  In  the  coda  the  Santo  spirito  cavaliere  is 
developed  in  a  most  robust  manner. 
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KAROL  SZYMANOWSKI     1882-1937 

Violin  concerto  no.  1     op.  35 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 


Karol  Szymanowski  is  an  interesting  figure  in  the  musical  growth  of 
Poland  —  a  country  which  in  his  day  could  look  back  upon  little  else 
than  the  genius  of  Chopin,  and  hardly  claim  from  the  individual  music 
of  that  composer  any  roots  of  what  might  be  called  a  national  move- 
ment, such  as  Russia,  for  instance,  could  claim  in  the  coterie  of 
Balakirev.  Poland  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  had  fine  performers 
—  Paderewski,  of  course,  and  later  the  violinist  Paul  Kochanski,  the 
pianist  Artur  Rubinstein,  the  conductor  Gregor  Fitelberg.  Each  of  these 
warmly  befriended  Szymanowski  and  zealously  introduced  his  music 
in  public  concerts.  His  music  was  received  in  Poland,  notably  in  Warsaw, 
with  the  non-comprehension  of  artistic  insularity.  It  was  received  else- 
where often  with  interest  but  seldom  with  an  enthusiasm  sufficient  to 
establish  a  repertory  status. 


Szymanowski  composed  industriously  throughout  his  life.  He  eagerly 
absorbed  one  after  another  the  musical  cultures  of  Germany,  Russia, 
France,  tried  to  assimilate  them  while  reconciling  new  ways  with  his 
personal  inclinations  and  impulses.  Finally  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
Poland  (confined  to  Zakopane  by  his  fatal  illness),  he  occupied  himself 
completely  with  the  folk  music  about  him.  His  ballet-pantomime 
Harnasie  (1935)  was  one  of  the  results  of  his  deliberate  use  of  tradi- 
tional Polish  melodies  and  rhythms.  He  was  thus  in  a  sense  eclectic  by 
circumstance  rather  than  by  any  lack  of  deep  personal  motivation.  If  an 
eclectic  is  a  craftsman  who  makes  use  of  the  ways  of  others  without 
eventually  making  them  truly  a  part  of  himself,  then  Szymanowski  was 
no  eclectic. 


The  special  circumstances  which  Szymanowski  was  forced  to  meet  and 
overcome  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Grove's  Dictionary  of  1954  by 
Czeslaw  R.  Halski.  Mr  Halski  points  out  that  the  people  of  Poland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  were  so  intent  upon  the  libera- 
tion of  their  much-overridden  and  over-partitioned  country  that  they 
sought  the  literary  arts  to  express  their  political  ideals  and  ignored  music 
as  useless  to  this  end.  Warsaw  as  its  capital  was  hopelessly  conventional 
and  oblivious  of  musical  trends  abroad.  Szymanowski  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  stimulation,  self-realization,  recognition. 


The  composer  grew  up  on  the  family  estate  at  Timoshovka,  a  community 
in  the  Ukraine  which  preserved  Polish  traditions,  although  what  once 
had  been  Poland  was  then  Russia.  The  Revolution  of  1917,  according 
to  Mr  Halski,  'forced  the  Szymanowskis  to  leave  Timoshovka  and  to 
seek  refuge  among  their  relatives  at  Elisavetgrad'.  The  estate  was  over- 
run by  the  revolutionaries,  the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  almost  all 
the  family's  belongings  stolen.  Despite  this  disaster,  which  should  have 
been  upsetting  to  any  creative  effort,  Szymanowski  seems  to  have  been 
continuously  active  at  this  time.  During  1917  he  composed  the  Third 
piano  sonata,  the  First  string  quartet  and  the  First  violin  concerto,  then 
wrote  out  a  complete  novel,  Efebos,  of  which  the  manuscript  perished 
during  the  destruction  of  Warsaw  in  1944. 


The  Violin  concerto  no.  1  was  first  performed  in  the  Polish  capital  by 
Josef  Oziminski  in  November  1922,  the  orchestra  directed  by  Emil 
Mlynarski.  Paul  Kochanski  was  the  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  two  years  later  for  the  American  premiere.  The  form  of  the 
work  breaks  with  tradition:  it  is  in  three  definite  sections,  introduction, 
slow  movement  and  finale,  which  follow  one  another  without  pause. 
There  are  themes  common  to  all  three  sections.  The  cadenza  in  the 
finale  was  written  by  Kochanski. 
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SINCE   1773 


The 

REE) 
LIOIX 
I1NIV 


Praiseworthy  food 
served  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at 
night.  Spacious  rooms. 
Widow  Bingham's  Tav- 
ern bar  open  one  hour 
before  noon.  Music  and 
dancing  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  eve- 
nings in  The  Lion's  Den. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

298-5545 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round-Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

Spectra 

Program  note  by  the  composer 
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1-7  =  7  solo  first  violins 
19-23  =  5  solo  second  violins 
35-38  =  4  solo  violas 
47-49  =  3  solo  cellos 
59-60  =  2  solo  double  basses 


8-18  and  24-34  =  remaining  first  and  second  violins 

39-46  =  remaining  violas 
50-58  =  remaining  cellos 
61-67  =  remaining  double  basses 


During  the  period  in  which  I  first  planned  this  work  (1956),  I  was 
primarily  concerned  with  two  problems  of  orchestral  composition:  one 
a  formal  one,  the  other  of  a  physical-acoustical  nature. 

I  had  come  to  realize  (and  still  believe  now)  that  the  conventional 
classical  and  symphonic  forms  could  no  longer  serve  the  contemporary 
music  of  our  time.  The  formal  and  organizational  laws  that  governed 
older  symphonic  forms  arose  out  of  specific  functions  and  needs  of  the 
diatonic  system.  Present  day  tonal  organization,  however,  requires  its 
own  forms,  —  perhaps  even  forms  peculiar  and  indigenous  to  each 
particular  work.  With  this  as  one  basic  idea,  I  composed  a  piece  in  one 
movement  which  had  no  pre-conceived  formal  mold  into  which  the 
music  could  be  poured.  In  terms  of  form,  the  work  in  a  real  sense 
unfolded  itself. 

The  realization  of  the  second  problem  was  the  result  of  my  long  stand- 
ing activities  as  an  orchestral  musician.  Sitting  in  orchestras  virtually 
every  day  of  my  life  and  often  having  to  face,  as  a  player,  acoustically 
insurmountable  ensemble  problems,  I  became  very  conscious  of  the 
inadequacy  for  contemporary  music  of  the  conventional  nineteenth- 
century  orchestral  seating  plan.  It  must  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
music  of  the  twentieth  century  has  drastically  changed  the  older  con- 
cepts of  orchestral  texture.  Ever  since  Mahler  and  Schoenberg,  the 
composer  of  today  (to  a  large  extent)  demands  a  kind  of  chamber-music 
playing  from  the  orchestral  player.  This,  combined  with  the  ever- 
increasing  instrumental  virtuosity  and  a  re-emphasis  of  contrapuntal 
procedures,  has  led  to  a  situation  where  today's  composer  thinks  more 
of  a  kaleidoscopically  varied  web-like  texture  than  of  well-balanced 
chunks  of  vertical  sound.  (This,  of  course,  is  not  intended  as  a  qualita- 
tive comparison;  to  each  era  its  own  problems  and  solutions.) 

Our  century  has  seen  the  breaking  up  of  the  three  formerly  solid  orches- 
tral choirs  (woodwinds,  brass  and  strings)  into  a  rich  variety  of  splinter 
groups,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  instruments  never  heard  together  in 
the  nineteenth  century  (except  perhaps  in  Berlioz)  has  become  a  com- 
monplace. Consider,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the  second  trombone 
player  who  suddenly  has  to  play  and  blend  with  the  cello  section, 
which,  on  a  stage  the  size  of  Carnegie  Hall,  is  about  thirty  feet  away 
from  him,  and  therefore  virtually  inaudible  to  him.  (Needless  to  say, 
the  chances  that  a  nineteenth  century  composer  would  require  this 
particular  blend  were  extremely  rare.) 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  the  anachronistic  seating  arrangement  must  be 
altered  if  the  demands  of  newer  orchestral  techniques  are  to  be  met.  I 
therefore  devised  a  seating  plan  which  conforms  more  to  the  variegated 
color  possibilities  of  the  modern  orchestra,  thus  making  performance 
more  practical.  The  seating  plan  for  Spectra  also  splits  the  orchestra 
into  seven  groups  —  five  of  them  of  various  chamber  music  sizes  — 
which  can  operate  independently  or  be  joined  at  any  time  into  a  single 
unit.  The  diagram  on  page  18  gives  an  idea  of  the  seating  plan  which 
I  had  in  mind. 

This  regrouping  of  the  orchestra  led  to  the  possibility  of  incorporating 
into  the  very  structure  of  the  work  (not  as  mere  effects)  antiphonal 
ideas.  And  this  in  turn  suggested  another  concept  not  normally  found 
in  music,  namely  the  extra  dimension  of  space.  Spectra  develops  this 
idea  in  various  ways,  at  times  causing  sounds  literally  to  travel  from  one 
side  of  the  stage  to  the  other. 

The  title  'Spectra'  (suggesting  an  analogy  with  the  color  spectrum) 
refers  to  the  use  of  various  color  series  as  an  important  ail-pervading 
structural  element  of  the  work.  This  is  in  terms  of  Schoenberg's  concept 
of  Klangfarbenmelodie  (literally  tone-color-melody)  —  the  concept  of 
a  melody  undergoing  a  number  of  color  or  timbre  changes  during  its 
course. 

If  in  these  remarks  I  have  emphasized  some  of  the  issues  which  con- 
cerned me  in  this  composition,  I  have  not  meant  to  imply  that  there  is 
any  separation  between  either  orchestration  and  content,  or  form  and 
content.  I  consider  them  at  all  times  indivisible  and  inseparable. 

copyright  ©  by  Gunther  Schuller  1970 
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ALEXANDER  SCRIABIN     1872-1915 
Le  poeme  d'extase     op.  54 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  contemporaries  of  Scriabin,  including  many  of  his  sincere  friends, 
found  it  easy  to  smile  at  the  various  professions  of  faith  which  he  made 
from  time  to  time,  creeds  which  made  up  in  ardor  and  solemn  expostu- 
lation what  they  may  have  lacked  in  consistency  or  thoroughness  and 
clarity  of  thought.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  he  chose  from  the 
Nietzschean  philosophy  no  more  than  appealed  to  him  in  the  concept 
of  the  Obermensch  as  a  glorification  of  the  ego;  that  the  'socialism'  of 
this  individualist,  who  expected  of  life  complete  leisure  for  his  dream- 
ings,  the  luxury  of  ease  and  delight  of  the  senses,  constant  financial 
patronage,  got  little  further  in  practice  than  that  he  propped  the  heavy 
volume  of  Marx's  Das  Kapital  on  his  frail  knees  and  turned  the  pages 
as  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a  semi-tropical  Italian  garden;  that, 
speaking  darkly  for  years  of  a  great  'mystery'  in  tones  which  he  was 
planning,  he  thought  intensively  of  India,  but  got  no  farther  toward 
the  Orient  than  purchasing  a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  a  sun  helmet  in 
London,  and  making  inquiries  at  a  travel  agency. 

Scriabin  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  dabbler  in  theosophy,  or 
pantheism,  or  mysticism.  The  more  important  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  beyond  affording  him  a  vent  for  vaporous  abstractions  (which  with 
many  people  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  religion),  they  bore  fruit  in 
music  which  has  survived.  No  one  can  say  to  what  extent  his  spiritual 
migrations  may  have  inspired  or  conditioned  the  music.  Scriabin  has 
been  set  up  as  a  pure  classicist,  for  the  reason  that  his  works  possess 
orthodox  form,  and  the  words  attached  to  them  have  been  called  too 
abstract  to  bring  him  under  the  head  of  a  composer  of  program  music. 
Yet  it  can  be  rightly  questioned  whether  The  divine  poem,  or  The  poem 
of  ecstasy,  or  Prometheus  can  be  listened  to  with  requisite  sympathy 
and  understanding  if  the  composer's  creed  of  'aesthetic  ecstasy'  were 
entirely  disregarded.  (Scriabin  once  said  to  Leonid  Sabaneyev,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  friend:  'To  be  regarded  merely  as  a  musician 
would  be  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  me.  ...  It  would  be  terrible 
to  remain  nothing  more  than  a  composer  of  sonatas  and  symphonies.') 
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In  1903  Scriabin  resigned  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory  to  give  his 
life  to  his  creative  work.  His  remaining  years  were  punctuated  with 
numerous  tours,  in  which  his  abilities  as  pianist  did  much  towards 
engendering  an  acceptance  of  his  musical  creed  in  a  somewhat  reluctant 
world  (these  tours  took  him  to  the  United  States  in  December  1906, 
along  the  Volga  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  the  summers  of  1910  and 
1911,  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1914).  Scriabin  nevertheless  found 
time  and  leisure  for  composition,  for  the  most  part  in  Switzerland.  He 
would  spend  winter  months  at  the  house  of  his  father  in  Lausanne,  and 
summer  months  (no  less  productive)  at  St  Beatenberg,  also  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  There,  in  the  summer  of  1903,  having  just  cast 
off  the  onerous  burden  of  teaching,  he  wrote  his  Divine  poem,  and  in 
Switzerland  also,  in  1907,  he  completed  The  poem  of  ecstasy. 

Scriabin  often  worked  out  his  more  ambitious  scores  by  degrees, 
carrying  them  about  with  him,  playing  them  on  the  piano  and  expound- 
ing them  to  all  who  would  listen.  The  poem  of  ecstasy  was  no  exception. 
He  began  it,  according  to  Gerald  Abraham,  in  a  little  villa  at  Bogliasco, 
near  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he  sought  solitude  for  ten  months  from  June 
1905,  with  Tatiana  Schloezer,  the  artistic  companion  and  lover  with 
whom  he  then  fled  from  the  world's  scrutiny,  having  shortly  before 
left  his  wife.  Their  garden  was  luxuriant  with  'oranges,  pines,  and 
cacti';  the  prospect  of  the  Mediterranean  was  fine.  The  heat  was  intense, 
but  the  composer  welcomed  it,  'sunning  himself  through  even  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  occasionally  working,  but  more  often  surren- 
dering himself  to  blissful  indolence'.  Wishing  to  bring  the  growing  score 
to  concrete  sound,  Scriabin  had  nothing  but  an  upright  piano,  out  of 
tune,  which  he  had  found  in  a  near-by  cafe. 

Returning  to  Switzerland  in  February  1906,  Scriabin  found  himself 
without  a  publisher,  Belayev,  his  former  benefactor,  having  died.  Friends 
of  his  wife,  including  the  conductor  Safonov,  once  propagandist  of  his 
music,  had  turned  away  from  him.  In  Moscow,  the  heaping  of  scandal 
upon  eccentricity  led  to  wild  rumors.  It  was  whispered  that  he  was 
going  to  build  a  globular  temple  in  India,  that  he  was  plotting  the  end 
of  the  world;  in  short,  that  he  was  mad.  Scriabin  heard  of  a  conductor 
in  New  York  named  Modest  Altschuler  who  had  an  orchestra  and  was 
receptive  to  Russian  music.  The  composer  wrote  to  him  and  at  once 
received  an  urgent  invitation  that  he  should  come  to  America  with 
his  orchestral  scores,  prepared  to  give  recitals  and  appear  in  his  con- 
certo. Scriabin  did  so,  and  gave  recitals  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit,  listened  to  his  Divine  poem,  as  presented  by  Altschuler.  When 
Tatiana  Fedorovna  joined  him  in  the  following  month  (January  1907), 
Safonov,  then  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
resolutely  closed  those  concerts  to  him  and  his  music.  The  'social 
hypocrisy  of  the  Americans',  in  the  words  of  Y.  D.  Engel,  was  so  aroused 
that  Scriabin  and  Tatiana  had  to  flee  the  country  in  haste,  and  just 
managed  to  reach  Paris  in  March  in  a  quite  penniless  condition. 

At  this  point  the  fortunes  of  Scriabin  turned  in  his  favor.  Diaghilev 
presently  organized  a  Festival  of  Russian  music  in  Paris  at  which  (in 
May)  Nikisch  conducted  his  Second  symphony  and  Josef  Hofmann 
played  some  of  his  piano  pieces.  A  number  of  Russian  musicians  were 
congregated  there,  and  Scriabin  exhibited  the  still  uncompleted  Poeme 
de  I'extase  to  them,  first  reading  the  explanatory  poem,  and  then  play- 
ing it  on  the  piano,  Tatiana  aiding  him  in  passages  where  two  hands 
could  not  negotiate  the  voices.  The  audience  consisted  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  and  his  family,  Glazunov,  Rachmaninov,  Morozova  (Scriabin's 
generous  benefactor),  Josef  Hofmann  and  others. 

Scriabin's  piano  music,  which  he  also  played,  was  generally  approved 
by  this  gathering;  the  Poeme  de  I'extase  generally  condemned.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  so  his  son  has  reported,  found  in  Scriabin  'an  unhealthy 
eroticism',  and  remarked,  'He's  half  out  of  his  mind  already.'  The 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Belayev  publishing  firm  who  were  present 
showed  their  broadmindedness  by  offering  to  publish  the  score  when 
completed.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word,  and  even  awarded  it  the 
second  'Glinka  Prize',  the  first  going  to  Rachmaninov's  Symphony  in 
E  minor. 

Scriabin  was  visited  in  Beatenberg,  Switzerland,  that  summer  by 
Altschuler,  who  made  suggestions  as  to  its  instrumentation  and  pressed 
Scriabin   to  complete  it  in   time  for  the  coming  season   in   New  York. 
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The  final  revision  and  copying  was  made  at  Lausanne  in  three  weeks  of 
almost  ceaseless  work  by  both  Scriabin  and  Tatiana.  Even  so,  it  was  not 
ready  for  performance  in  New  York  that  season.  The  Belayev  firm  pub- 
lished it  in  January  1908.  It  was  first  performed  in  St  Petersburg  late 
in  the  same  year,  by  Hugo  Wahrlich,  and  introduced  in  New  York  by 
Altschuler  on  December  10  1908. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1908  that  Serge  Koussevitzky  visited  Scriabin 
at  Lausanne.  In  his  new  friend  Scriabin  was  to  find  a  publisher,  an 
adviser,  and  a  zealous  conductor  combined.  Scriabin  returned  to 
Moscow,  where  objections  to  his  personal  life  were  soon  drowned  out 
as  a  mania  for  his  music  arose.  Early  in  1909  The  poem  of  ecstasy 
and  other  works  were  performed  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society  under 
Emil  Cooper,  at  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts  in  St  Petersburg 
under  Felix  Blumenfeld.  The  poem  of  ecstasy  was  also  performed  at 
the  Koussevitzky  concerts  in  Moscow  and  on  tour  in  1910  with  attend- 
ant sensations.  Engel  has  described  the  Blumenfeld  concert,  which 
was  the  first  in  order.  'Practically  every  musician  in  Moscow  was  pres- 
ent at  these  rehearsals,'  says  Engel,  'many  with  Scriabin's  scores.  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  excitement  which  reigned.  Perfect  strangers 
who  happened  to  get  into  conversation  quarreled  warmly  or  shook 
each  other's  hands  in  delight;  sometimes  there  were  even  more 
unrestrained  scenes  of  agitation  and  enthusiasm.'  Sabaneyev  provides  a 
description  of  the  composer  himself  as  he  first  heard  in  full  perform- 
ance the  music  he  had  for  years  been  worrying  out  in  a  piano  version. 
'During  the  performance  Scriabin  was  nervous;  sometimes  he  would 
suddenly  raise  himself  a  little,  make  an  involuntary  movement  of  joy, 
then  sit  down  again.  His  face  was  very  young  considering  his  real  age 
.  .  .  but  he  was  as  mercurial  as  a  boy  and  there  was  something  childlike 
in  the  expression  of  his  mustached  physiognomy.  I  noticed  that  while 
listening  to  his  music,  he  sometimes  lowered  his  face  rather  strangely, 
his  eyes  closed  and  his  appearance  expressed  an  almost  physiological 
enjoyment;  then  he  would  open  his  eyes  and  look  upwards  as  if  wishing 
to  fly;  but  in  tense  moments  of  the  music  he  breathed  violently  and 
nervously,  sometimes  gripping  his  chair  with  both  hands.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  composer's  face  and  figure  so  mobile  while  listening  to  his  own 
music;  it  was  as  if  he  could  not  constrain  himself  to  conceal  the  pro- 
found experiences  he  derived  from  it.' 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  22 

WITOLD   LUTOSLAWSKI     born  1913 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intellectually  and 
emotionally  honest  and  forthright  artists  of  this  century,  as  well  as  being 
Britain's  most  strikingly  'national'  composer,  unceremoniously  debunked 
the  attractive  theory  that  music  is  'the  universal  language'.  To  paraphrase 
a  part  of  his  argument  (which  appears  in  National  music,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1935),  music  shares  a  universal  vocabulary,  in  the  Western 
world  at  least,  and  much  has  a  universal  appeal.  But  in  the  process  of 
creation,  the  composer  of  past  centuries  has  had  no  possibility  of 
absorbing  a  universal  background.  Neither  an  isolated  individual  nor  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  his  development  and  therefore  his  style  is  bounded 
by  lines  of  language  and  geography.  His  path  to  emotional  maturity  and 
his  search  for  a  personal  style  are  similarly  circumscribed.  In  other 
words,  his  music  is  inevitably  shaped  by  his  cultural  heritage. 

Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  Dr  Vaughan  Williams  was  writing  before 
the  age  of  jet  travel  and  long  playing  records,  both  of  which  have 
revolutionized  musical  communication,  one  can  carry  his  argument 
further.  When  a  country  has  a  national  identity,  its  music  is  obviously 
national.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Germany,  Italy  and  France  to  realize 
this  obvious  truth.   But  what  of   music   composed   in   countries  which 
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have  suffered  social  and  political  upheavals  so  tremendous  that  a 
national  identity  has  had  no  real  opportunity  to  emerge?  The  result  is 
likely  to  be  a  style  which  owes  its  origins  to  outside  influences. 

This  preamble  is  necessarily  brief,  and  ignores  the  several  other  im- 
portant factors  which  help  form  a  national  culture;  but  it  is  particularly 
relevant  in  the  discussion  of  the  music  of  Poland. 

For  ten  centuries  the  Polish  peoples  have  been  plagued  by  constant 
wars,  they  have  been  dominated  by  foreign  rulers  (from  the  Teutonic 
knights  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Russians  and  the  Nazis  in  the 
twentieth),  have  seen  their  boundaries  advance  and  recede  countless 
times.  Despite  the  turmoil  a  sort  of  sub-culture  of  folk  music  did 
emerge,  but  the  formal  music  of  church  and  court  was  largely  imported 
over  the  years  from  Italy.  The  first  Conservatory  of  music  in  Warsaw 
opened  in  1821,  but  yet  another  political  upheaval  forced  it  to  close 
nine  years  later.  Chopin,  the  first  Polish  composer  of  note,  was  half 
French,  and  lived  the  most  part  of  his  mature  life  outside  his  native 
country.  While  he  did  indeed  draw  on  Polish  folk  music,  he  left,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  artists  of  genius,  little  legacy  to  Poland.  It  was 
not  until  the  early  years  of  this  century  that  a  positive  effort  was  made 
to  establish  a  national  school  of  music:  in  1905  a  society  'Young  musical 
Poland'  was  founded  to  promote  contemporary  and  national  music. 
The  leader  of  this  movement  was  Karol  Szymanowski,  whose  First  violin 
concerto  was  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  concert  last  evening; 
Szymanowski's  influence  permeates  the  music  of  the  generation  of 
Polish  composers  which  immediately  followed  him.  His  dominance 
became  all  the  more  overpowering  when  in  1926  he  became  director 
of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory. 

Witold  Lutoslawski,  Szymanowski's  junior  by  thirty  years,  studied  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Warsaw,  and  began  composing  seriously  in  the 
forties.  In  his  early  pieces  he  worked  with  tonal  melodies  set  against  a 
background  of  atonal  harmony.  He  was  attracted  by  the  French  impres- 
sionistic style,  which  at  one  period  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
Szymanowski's  work.  Between  1949  and  1955  Polish  musical  life  came 
under  government  regulation,  as  it  has  for  many  more  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  decreed  that  music  must  be  'national'.  'National' 
was  defined  as  'founded  on  folk  music',  not  an  unreasonable  propo- 
sition in  itself;  there  was  however  a  further  demand  that  composers 
use  only  tonal  harmony.  Lutoslawski  refused  to  comply  with  the  second 
condition,  and  worked  out  a  compromise,  by  which  he  drew  more 
heavily  than  he  perhaps  would  have  otherwise  done  on  the  folk  music 
of  the  past,  while  disregarding  the  instruction  to  write  in  a  harmonic 
style  already  fifty  years  out  of  date.  He  began  work  on  the  Concerto 
for  orchestra  shortly  after  the  government's  decree  was  promulgated 
and  completed  the  piece  in  1954.  As  Leonard  Marcus  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  note  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  primary  influences 
were  Stravinsky,  Bartok  and  Hindemith,  together  with  Polish  folk 
material.  The  scoring  is  for  a  large  orchestra,  which  includes  a  sizeable 
percussion  section,  piano  and  two  harps. 

More  recently,  as  Poland  resumed  cultural  contact  with  the  Western 
world,  and  artistic  restrictions  were  removed,  Lutoslawski's  style  became 
much  less  conservative.  The  composer  himself  visited  the  United  States 
in  the  summer  of  1962,  when  he  taught  in  the  Composition  department 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood.  By  that  time  he  was 
already  exploring  aleatoric  techniques.  In  an  interview  with  Alan  Rich 
he  told  how  between  1956  and  1959  the  works  of  Boulez,  Stockhausen 
and  John  Cage  had  begun  to  filter  into  Poland,  and  how  he  and  many 
of  his  contemporaries  had  rejected  much  of  their  own  earlier  work.  Of 
Tanglewood  Lutoslawski  said:  'This  is  an  extraordinary  place,  and  an 
extraordinary  tribute  to  the  vision  of  its  founder,  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
My  summer  here  has  inspired  me  to  return  to  Poland  and  attempt 
something  like  this  there.' 

Vaughan  Williams's  theories  are  certainly  less  relevant  to  the  music  of 
the  last  twenty  years  than  they  were  to  that  of  the  previous  four 
centuries,  about  which  he  was  writing  in  1935.  Composers  have  self- 
consciously broken  many  of  the  links  with  the  past  as  they  explore 
new  styles  and  techniques.  Lutoslawski's  career  is  an  ideal  example  of 
this  trend;  by  circumstances  he  began  as  a  'national'  composer,  and 
has   now   become   'international'. 
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SERGEY  RACHMANINOV     1873-1943 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold/  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
for  something  they've  never  had  before.  Local  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent.' 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  Rachmaninov's  career  in  Russia  had  reached 
its  high  point:  as  conductor  or  pianist  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  ovations.  But  in  March  he  made  his  final  solo  appearances 
in  Moscow.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  two  of  the  three  concerts; 
Emil  Cooper  the  last,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  at  which  Rachmaninov 
played  his  Second  concerto.  Public  concerts  were  suspended  after  the 
October  revolution  and  Rachmaninov  was  in  despair  about  his  future. 
An  offer  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  the  first  from  a  foreign  country  since 
the  start  of  the  world  war,  presented  a  temporary  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems. After  a  series  of  uncomfortable  delays,  Rachmaninov,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  left  Russia  on  December  23.  They  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
capital  exhausted  and  depressed.  Rachmaninov  postponed  his  Stockholm 
appearance,  and  did  not  perform  until  the  following  February  - —  in 
Copenhagen.  He  spent  the  year  studying  new  repertoire  (his  recitals 
until  that  time  had  been  largely  of  his  own  music),  and  giving  concerts 
in  Scandinavia. 

Karl  Muck's  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ended  abruptly 
with  his  imprisonment  in  1917.  One  of  the  musicians  to  whom  the  man- 
ager Charles  Ellis  made  a  tentative  approach  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
In  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  himself  decline  an  invitation, 
Gabrilowitsch  suggested  that  Rachmaninov  would  be  an  excellent  candi- 
date. 'Although  I  have  not  heard  from  [Rachmaninov]  direct,'  he  wrote, 
'I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  America,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  better  fitted  for  the  position  of  Boston  Symphony  conductor 
than  he.'  Ellis  sent  a  cable  offering  110  concerts  in  thirty  weeks,  but 
Rachmaninov,  dubious  about  having  enough  music  in  his  repertoire  to 
cope  with  such  a  heavy  schedule,  refused.  He  had  already  received  two 
other  offers,  the  conductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a  recital 
tour,  both  of  which  he  had  also  turned  down.  But  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  adequate  income  in  the  United  States.  So  he 
set  out  from  Oslo  on  November  1  1918  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  day 
before  news  of  the  armistice  was  announced.  He  signed  a  contract  for 
personal  appearances  with  Charles  Ellis'  concert  bureau  and  for  record- 
ings with  the  Edison  Company. 

After  a  concert  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  with  a 
recital  on  December  15.  During  the  following  months  he  played  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  including  two  more  in  Boston. 

Two  years  later  Rachmaninov  was  well  established  here.  He  found  a 
house  on  the  sea  at  Locust  Point,  New  Jersey,  for  his  summer  vacation, 
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and  bought  a  house,  33  Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York.  In  1922  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  played  in  England.  A  letter  from  London  shows 
how  his  feelings  towards  the  United  States  had  changed  since  his  first 
visit:  'The  concert  went  off  successfully.  I  played  well  and  the  hall  was 
"sold  out".  Someone  scolded  me  in  the  papers  but  that's  of  course  [sic]. 
They  will  praise  me,  as  others  are  praised,  only  after  I  die,  when  everyone 
does  it.  I'm  very  bored  here  and  I  think  of  America  often.  I  extol  Amer- 
ica to  all  the  English  and  they  get  so  angry.'  Rachmaninov  composed  very 
little  after  leaving  Russia.  His  concert  tours,  at  first  a  financial  necessity 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  took  up  most  of  his  time.  The  Fourth  Piano 
concerto  appeared  in  1926  to  a  mixed  but  predominantly  hostile  press. 
There  was  a  gap  of  five  years  before  the  next  work,  'Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Corelli',  and  two  more  before  the  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of 
Paganini. 

Rachmaninov  brought  a  brand  new  piece  with  him  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1909  —  the  Third  Piano  concerto.  Com- 
pleted only  a  short  time  before  he  set  sail,  it  was  so  new  that  he  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  solo  part.  He  spent  some  time  during  his  days  at  sea 
practicing  on  a  'dumb  piano'.  About  four  weeks  after  his  arrival,  on 
November  28,  he  gave  the  world  premiere  in  New  York  with  the 
Symphony  Society,  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch.  The  third  perform- 
ance (January  16  1910)  was  directed  by  Gustav  Mahler,  about  whose 
ability  Rachmaninov  was  enthusiastic.  The  composer  told  in  his 
Recollections  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1934): 

'At  that  time  Mahler  was  the  only  conductor  whom  I  considered  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  Nikisch.  He  touched  my  composer's  heart  straight 
away  by  devoting  himself  to  my  Concerto  until  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  rather  complicated,  had  been  practiced  to  the  point  of  perfec- 
tion, although  he  had  already  gone  through  another  long  rehearsal. 
According  to  Mahler,  every  detail  of  the  score  was  important  — ■  an 
attitude  which  is  unfortunately  rare  amongst  conductors. 

'The  rehearsal  began  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  to  join  it  at  eleven,  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  But  we  did  not  begin  to  work  until  twelve,  when 
there  was  only  half  an  hour  left,  during  which  I  did  my  utmost  to  play 
through  a  composition  which  usually  lasts  thirty-six  minutes.  We  played 
and  played.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  was  long  past,  but  Mahler  did  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  this  fact. 

'At  last  we  had  finished.  I  went  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  and  together 
we  examined  the  score.  The  musicians  in  the  back  seats  began  quietly 
to  pack  up  their  instruments  and  to  disappear.  Mahler  blew  up: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  leader:  "It  is  after  half-past  one,  Maestro." 

"That  makes  no  difference!  As  long  as  I  am  sitting,  no  musician  has 
a  right  to  get  up!" 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  Mahler  had  practiced  Berlioz'  Sym- 
phony, "La  vie  d'un  artiste".  He  conducted  it  magnificently,  especially 
the  passage  called  "Procession  to  the  High  Court"  [sic]  where  he 
obtained  a  crescendo  of  the  brass  instruments  such  as  I  have  never 
before  heard  achieved  in  the  passage:  the  windows  shook,  the  very 
walls  seemed  to  vibrate.  .  .  .' 


BELA  BARTOK     1881-1945 
Concerto  for  orchestra 
Program  note  by  lames  Lyons 

Two  years  and  two  months  before  he  was  to  die,  Bartok  was  very  far 
from  being  the  popular  composer  he  became  so  quickly  after  he  had 
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fulfilled  the  primary  requirement  for  immortality.  He  was  among 
the  /east-performed  of  leading  contemporaries,  actually.  For  that  and 
other  reasons  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  was  also  an  extraordinarily 
poor  man,  notwithstanding  the  lengthy  and  respectful  entries  about 
him  in  the  encyclopedias.  On  top  of  all  this,  he  was  physically  a  sick 
man  (though  his  ailment  was  not  yet  correctly  diagnosed  —  in  the  early 
1940s  medical  science  knew  little  about  leukemia).  His  physicians 
were  in  despair,  and  so  was  he. 

And  then,  one  warm  day  in  that  summer  of  1943,  there  arrived  at 
Bartok's  small  room  in  Doctors  Hospital  an  unannounced  caller 
whose  very  eminence  must  have  given  the  patient  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  world  had  forsaken  him.  In  various  accounts  this  famous 
visitor  is  described  as  a  'mysterious  stranger'  —  an  allusion  to  the  un- 
known patron  who  commissioned  a  Requiem  from  the  dying  Mozart, 
and  simultaneously  an  implication  that  Bartok  never  before  had  met 
his  unexpected  guest. 

The  folklore  must  give  way  to  facts:  the  distinguished  caller  was 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  introduced  both  Bartok  the  pianist  and 
Bartok  the  composer  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  as  far  back  as 
1928.  As  of  1943  they  did  not  count  each  other  as  close  friends,  to 
be  sure.  But  one  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  each  of  these  men 
knew  the  artistic  measure  of  the  other. 

Koussevitzky  had  come  alone.  Accepting  the  only  chair,  he  drew  it 
close  to  the  bed  and  began  at  once  to  explain  his  mission.  Aware  that 
the  fiercely  proud  composer  would  accept  neither  charity  nor  an  assign- 
ment he  did  not  feel  able  to  undertake,  the  conductor  did  not  'offer'  a 
commission  to  the  desperately  ill  Bartok.  Instead,  lying  as  matter-of- 
factly  as  he  could,  he  reported  that  he  was  acting  as  a  courier  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  (set  up  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  Natalie) 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  a  check  for  $500  with  Bartok  whether 
or  not  any  new  piece  would  be  forthcoming.  This  figure,  he  added, 
was  only  half  of  what  had  been  set  aside.  Another  $500  would  be  paid 
upon  receipt  of  the  score  it  was  hoped  that  Bartok  could  write.  But  the 
first  $500  was  his  irrevocably. 

The  composer  made  no  direct  reply,  but  it  was  clear  to  Koussevitzky 
(so  he  subsequently  disclosed)  that  the  invalid  suddenly  had  developed 
a  determination  to  recover.  For  fully  an  hour  the  two  talked  with  more 
and  more  animation  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Then  a  nurse  came  in  and 
motioned  to  the  visitor  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.  Orthodox 
medicine  has  no  explanation  for  the  speedy,  if  temporary,  recuperation 
that  ensued.  The  grimmest  prognoses  would  be  confirmed  soon  enough, 
but  after  Koussevitzky's  visit  Bartok  rallied  so  astonishingly  that  the 
incredulous  specialists  authorized  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

Seeking  the  sun,  Bartok  wandered  south  vard.  He  stopped  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  rented  a  piano-less  room  and  started  com- 
posing. Almost  immediately  his  publisher's  New  York  office  began  to 
receive  urgent  requests  for  music  paper.  As  fast  as  the  bundles  arrived 
he  wrote  for  more.  There  and  then,  between  August  15  and  October  8, 
the  Concerto  for  orchestra  became  a  reality.  Bartok  sent  the  autograph 
manuscript  for  copying  in  three  separate  batches  as  the  work  took  shape. 
Bartok  was  present  in  Symphony  Hall  for  the  premiere  of  his  Concerto 
for  orchestra  on  December  1  1944,  and  I  clearly  remember  his  acknowl- 
edging the  applause  with  diffident  little  bows.  On  the  following  January 
10  came  the  first  New  York  performance,  again  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Koussevitzky.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  but  Carnegie  Hall  never 
seemed  warmer.  Bartok's  health  once  more  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  and  Koussevitzky  had  to  lead  the  small,  stooped  figure  onstage 
very,  very  slowly  while  the  house  cheered  and  cheered.  Then  the  con- 
ductor slipped  quickly  out  of  sight  and  left  Bartok  alone  for  the  audi- 
ence to  deal  with  as  he  was  sure  they  would. 

Bartok  knew  then,  no  matter  how  often  he  had  wondered  before,  that 
he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  Trembling  but  at  long  last 
triumphant,  he  went  home  that  night  —  home  was  a  minuscule  apart- 
ment three  blocks  away  —  with  his  cup  overflowing,  full  of  plans  for 
the  future. 

Structurally,  the  Concerto  for  orchestra  is  like  an  ingenious  building: 
as  much  as  the  experts  admire  it  they  are  compelled  to  take  it  apart  in 
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search  of  some  elusive  principle.  Whether  or  not  to  discourage  this 
mischief,  Bartok  prepared  this  analytic  precis  for  the  first  Boston 
performances: 

'The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
"concertant"  or  soloistic  manner.  The  "virtuoso"  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  "perpetuum  mobile"-\\ke 
passage  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and, 
especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments 
consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

'As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale 
is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built 
on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found 
in  the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments 
consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes, 
and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in 
common.  A  kind  of  "trio"  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments 
and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitulated 
in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth  move- 
ment likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These 
constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty 
texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this 
movement  derives  from  the  "Introduction"  to  the  first  movement.  The 
form  of  the  fourth  movement  —  "Intermezzo  interrotto"  ["Interrupted 
Intermezzo"]  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  "ABA  — 
interruption  —  BA."  ' 

One  would  never  guess  from  the  foregoing  no-nonsense  outline,  nor 
from  the  marvelously  witty,  powerfully  affirmative  work  itself  (includ- 
ing, by  the  way,  a  hilarious  burlesque  of  Shostakovich's  Seventh  sym- 
phony in  the  Intermezzo),  that  this  score  was  the  orchestral  last  will 
and  testament  of  a  frail,  failing  man  who  weighed  something  under 
eighty-seven  pounds.  Its  triumphant  success  renewed  his  confidence, 
all  right;  but  there  was  no  renewing  his  vigor.  Eight  months  after  that 
thunderous  ovation  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Bela  Bartok  was  dead. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra  for  RCA. 

copyright  ©  by  lames  Lyons,  1970 
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Sunday  August  23 

CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 

Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1949  to  1962, 
Charles  Munch  was  born  in  Strasbourg.  He  came  from  a  distinguished 
musical  family:  his  father  was  his  first  violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent  much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated  a  medical  career,  and  went  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  to  study  in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time 
to  the  violin.  After  service  in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career 
as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved  to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years 
in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under 
Wilhelm    Furtwangler   and    Bruno   Walter. 

In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
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the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the 
following  month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-1950  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Franchise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The 
second  European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad;  this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR. 
Four  years  later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and 
other  Far  Eastern  countries. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  Conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  1967. 
The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  within  twelve 
months  of  its  foundation  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch's  direction  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's 
concert  life.  Two  weeks  before  his  death  he  led  a  concert  by  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted 
Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's  meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by 
Samuel  Barber,  and  the  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms.  He 
died  two  days  after  conducting  a  concert  with  the  Orchestra  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in  1945. 
During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful  eighteenth 
century  house  near  Versailles. 

Charles  Munch  was  a  man  who  instilled  love  and  loyalty  in  all  the 
people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players,  pupils  and  audiences 
alike.  His  own  devotion  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 
'Music  is  the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It  rises  far  above  what 
words  can  mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its  domain  is  the  imponder- 
able and  impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious.  Man's  right  to  speak 
this  language  is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift  that  heaven  has  bestowed 
on  us.' 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ  1803-1869 
Grande  messe  des  morts  op.  5 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

At  the  round  earth's  imagined  corners,  blow 
Your  trumpets,  Angels,  and  arise,  arise 
From  death,  you  numberless  infinities 
Of  souls. 

John  Donne 

Berlioz  wrote  his  Grande  messe  des  morts  between  early  April  and 
June  29  1837.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Church  of  St  Louis  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris,  on  December  5  of  the  same  year.  It  is  rele- 
vant to  today's  performance  to  note  that  Charles  Munch  conducted  the 
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Requiem  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
first  performance  (June  16  1937).  He  also  directed  the  first  perform- 
ances to  be  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (April  20  and 
22  1951),  and  introduced  the  work  to  audiences  here  at  Tanglewood 
in  1952. 

The  score  calls  for  a  main  orchestra  of  4  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  english 
horns,  4  clarinets,  12  horns,  8  bassoons,  25  first  and  25  second  violins, 
20  violas,  20  cellos  and  18  double  basses,  as  well  as  8  pairs  of  timpani 
(with  advanced  mechanics  of  tuning,  this  number  can  be  reduced), 
bass  drum,  4  tarn  tarns  and  10  pairs  of  cymbals.  Four  additional  brass 
choirs,  to  be  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  performing  forces,  are 
listed  as  4  trumpets  (or  cornets)  and  4  trombones  in  each,  with  2  tubas 
in  one  and  4  ophicleides  in  another.  The  composer  also  listed  '80 
sopranos  and  altos,  60  tenors  and  70  basses'.  He  stated  on  his  score, 
however,  that  'the  indications  of  number  are  only  relative,  and  one 
may,  if  the  situation  permits,  double  or  triple  the  whole  choral  body 
and  augment  the  instrumental  forces  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the 
case  of  an  immense  choir  of  700  or  800  voices,  all  could  be  used  in 
the  Dies  irae,  Tuba  mirum,  and  Lacrymosa,  only  400  would  be  sufficient 
for  all  other  parts  of  the  score.'  Since  Berlioz  evidently  intended  the 
instrumental  forces  to  balance  the  chorus  by  the  doubling  of  parts,  a 
corresponding  reduction  would  be  in  order.  In  the  present  perform- 
ances, the  instrumental  forces  are  determined  by  space  and  practi- 
cability —  the  notation  is  intact. 

The  urge  for  the  'colossal'  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Berlioz. 
The  Revolutionary  striving  towards  huge  numbers,  found  in  Masses 
by  Mehul  and  Gossec,  persisted  for  years.  It  was  popularly  assumed 
that  multiplication  of  performing  forces  meant  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  impressiveness.  Berlioz  had  too  fine  and  discriminating  an 
ear  not  to  realize  that  the  tone  of  winds  and  strings,  when  multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  point,  becomes  merely  coarse  and  heavy.  This  very 
score  shows  such  discernment.  The  power  of  the  additional  brass 
choirs  is  directional;  he  labels  them  according  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  uses  them  only  in  the  Dies  irae,  Tuba  mirum  and  Lacrymosa, 
and  there  gives  us  the  impression  of  expanding  horizons  rather  than 
overwhelming  mass.  The  intended  effect,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
placement,  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  auditorium. 

The  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  subject  was  certain  to  appeal  to  the 
popular  imagination  in  the  era  of  Delacroix  and  Dore.  Berlioz  long 
planned  an  oratorio,  and  later  an  opera,  on  man's  final  accounting. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  carried  out  a  congenial  task  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  conviction.  He  wrote  to  Ferrand  years  later  (January 
11  1867):  'If  I  were  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
of  my  works  save  one,  I  would  crave  mercy  for  the  Requiem.'  The 
music  made  a  striking  impression  upon  its  first  hearers  at  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  and  elsewhere  too.  But  it  was  no  doubt  the  masterly 
planning  of  contrasts,  the  shrewd  mixing  of  orchestral  colors  to  pro- 
duce weird  and  unearthly  effects  that  captured  the  audiences  as  a  new, 
monstrous  and  exciting  addition  to  known  musical  ways. 


THE  SCORE 

1.   Requiem  et  Kyrie  (Introitus)  (with  woodwinds,  horns  and  strings) 

An  instrumental  introduction  (andante  un  poco  lento)  leads '  to  a 
gentle  three  part  chorus.  The  et  lux  perpetua  is  intoned  in  a  rhythmic 
pianissimo,  and  likewise  the  Kyrie  eleison,  which  reaches  a  climax 
before  the  whispered  instrumental  close. 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  red- 
detur  votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  ora- 
tionem  meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro 
veniet. 


Kyrie  eleison: 
Christe  eleison: 
Kyrie  eleison. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
To  thee,  O  Cod,  praise  is  meet  in 
Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
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2.  Dies  irae  (Prosa)  (with  woodwinds  and  strings) 

Tuba  mirum  (with  full  orchestra  and  four  additional  brass  orchestras) 

The  Dies  irae  is  developed  in  liturgical  suggestion  rising  to  power.  The 
chorus  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  the  upsweeping  strings  announce  a 
great  chord  and  fanfares  from  the  brass  on  all  sides.  The  kettle  drums, 
in  rolling  chords,  are  first  heard  as  the  basses  make  known  the  Tuba 
mirum  and  proclaim  it  in  unison,  the  other  voices  introduced  at  the 
climaxes.  The  movement  subsides  on  Mors  stupebit  et  natura,  as  Death 
stands  dismayed  before  Eternity. 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  wit- 
nessed  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh 
out  all  thoroughly! 

The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer   to   the  Judge. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which   the  world  shall  be  judged. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall 
sit,  whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be 
manifest;  and  naught  shall  remain  un- 
avenged. 


3.   Quid  sum  miser 

After  the  stupendous  (and  long  prepared)  climax,  this  movement 
comes  as  a  complete  contrast.  The  male  chorus,  sung  in  a  quiet  unison, 
'avec  un  sentiment  d'humilite  et  de  crainte',  (with  a  sense  of  humility 
and  awe)  according  to  a  score  direction,  is  accompanied  by  bass  instru- 
ments only.  Jacques  Barzun  calls  this  a  'pre-impressionist  tone  poem'. 


Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 


What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteois  may  be  with- 
out  fear? 

Remember,  merciful  Jesu,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou 
lose  me  in  that  day. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a 
heart  contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou 
mine  end  into  thy  care. 


4.  Rex  tremendae  (with  full  orchestral  forces) 

This  solemn  movement  has  the  majesty  which  the  text  proclaims.  The 
tempo  increases  gradually,  and  at  the  Confutatis  rushing  string  figures 
add  to  the  tension.  There  is  a  return  to  the  original  andante  maestoso 
and   the   supplementary   wind   choirs  enter  to   bring   the   climax. 


Rex  tremendae  majestis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me,  et  de  profundo  lacu. 

Libera  me  de  ora  leonis; 
Ne  cadam  in  obscurum, 


King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O 
fount  of  mercy. 

Remember,  merciful  Jesu,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou 
lose  me  in  that  day. 

When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou 
me,  even   from  •  the  bottomless  pit. 

Deliver  me  from  the  mouth  of  the 
lion;  lest  I  fall  into  the  darkness;  lest 
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Ne  absorbeat  me  Tartarus. 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

5.  Quaerens  me  (a  cappella) 


Tartarus  swallow  me.  Thou  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O 
fount  of  mercy. 


Again   a   contrasting   movement,   a   prayer  sung  softly  by   the   chorus, 
unaccompanied,  in  six  parts. 


Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 

Non  sum  dignus; 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

0  just  judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gift  of  remission  before  the  day  of 
reckoning. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  O  God,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,  I  am  not 
worthy;  let  not  such  labor  be  frus- 
trated. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and 
didst  hear  the  thief's  prayer,  hast 
given  hope  to  me  also. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 


6.  Lacrymosa  (with  full  orchestral  forces) 

The  Day  of  Judgment  was  to  Berlioz  a  spectacle,  mighty  but  also 
all-inclusive,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  the  blessed  and  the 
damned.  Berlioz  once  wrote  to  Ferrand  when  contemplating  an  oratorio 
on  this  subject  that  the  brass  should  be  saved  for  the  end.  'But  give  me 
contrasts — religious  choruses  mixed  with  dancing  carols.' 


Lacrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Pie  Jesu  Domine, 
Dona  eis  requiem. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which 
guilty  man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes 
to   be  judged. 

O  God,  merciful  Lord  Jesu,  give  them 
peace. 


7.  Offertorium  (with  the  principal  orchestra) 

This  is  an  example  of  the  fine  writing,  the  delicacy  of  detail,  the 
economy  which  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
Requiem.  Schumann  considered  this  movement  as  'surpassing'  all  the 
rest.  The  prayer  gathers  strength  in  a  pulsating  accompaniment,  and 
diminishes  to  a  pianissimo  Amen. 


Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum  de  poenis  inferni  et  de 
profundo  lacu;  libera  eas,  et  signifer 
Sanctus  Michael  repraesentet  eas  in 
lucem  sanctam — 


Quam     olim     Abrahae     promisisti     et 
semini   ejus.  Amen. 


O  Lord,  jesu  Ghrist,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them, 
and  let  Saint  Michael  the  standard- 
bearer  bring  them  forth  into  the 
holy   light — 

which  thou  didst  once  promise  unto 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  Amen. 


8.  Hostias  (with  trombones,  flutes  and  strings) 

This  brief  movement  is  sung  in  chords  by  the  male  chorus  in  alterna- 
tion with  chords  from  the  deep  trombones.  Flutes  blending  in  the  high 
harmonics  produce  a  weird  color  effect. 


Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Suscipe  pro  animabus  illis 
quarum   hodie   memoriam    facimus. 


To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our  offer- 
ings and  prayers  with  praises.  Do 
thou  receive  them  for  those  souls 
which  we  commemorate  today. 


9.  Sanctus  (with  the  principal  orchestra,  added  tenor  solo  and  four  solo 

violin  parts) 
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The  Sanctus  is  sung  by  the  tenor,  with  choral  responses.  The  Hosanna 
is  a  choral  fugue,  with  string  accompaniment.  The  Sanctus  is  repeated, 
and  then  the  Hosanna,  freely  fugued. 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus  Deus  Saba- 
oth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tua.    Hosanna   in    excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Cod  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy 
glory.   Hosanna  in   the  highest. 


10.  Agnus  Dei  (with  the  principal  orchestra  and  additional  trombones) 

The  last  movement  is  a  summation  in  that  it  recalls  both  the  opening 
Requiem  and  the  Hostias.  It  is  gentle  and  contemplative,  a  suitable 
ending  to  a  score  which  after  all  attempts  only  at  strategic  moments 
to  astound  and  overwhelm.  The  final  Amen  is  a  prolonged  pianissimo 
over  string  arpeggios. 


Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 
dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 

Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et 
tibi  reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem. 
Exaudi  orationem  meam:  ad  te  omnis 
caro  veniet. 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  defunctis, 
Domine:  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis, 
cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternam,  Domine; 
quia  pius   es.  Amen. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  give  them  rest,  .  .  . 
give    them    eternal    rest. 

To  thee,  O  Cod,  praise  is  meet  in 
Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh    come. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest, 
O  Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine 
on  them,  with  thy  saints  for  ever,  O 
Lord;  for  thou  art  merciful.  Amen. 


The  translation  of  the  Requiem  Mass  appears  in  Volume  V  of  Essays  in  musical 
analysis,  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  Oxford  University  Press,  1937. 

PERFORMANCES  OF  THE  REQUIEM  MASS 

The  nature  of  the  Requiem  has  led  to  colorful  incidents  when  it  has 
been  performed.  The  first  was  at  the  bier  of  General  Damremont  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Invalides  in  1837.  The  service  took  place  in  the  Eglise 
St  Louis  at  noon,  before  the  royal  family,  before  diplomatic,  social,  and 
musical  Paris.  According  to  a  description  by  P.  Hallynck:  'The  windows 
were  blacked,  the  walls  draped  in  black.  Around  the  coffin  flickered 
six  hundred  candles  and  incense  boats.  Four  thousand  other  pinpoints 
of  light  dotted  the  gloomy  shell.  Major  Lehoux  headed  the  cortege 
with  twenty-four  muffled  drums  beating  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  Paris 
legions.'  There  could  be  no  applause,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
result.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  was  an  amateur  musician  as  well  as  a  poet, 
heard  the  dress  rehearsal  on  the  day  before:  'The  music  was  beautiful 
and  strange,  wild,  convulsed,  and  dolorous.' 

Stories  are  told  about  performances  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  When 
Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  the  Requiem  to  New  York  in  1881,  the 
musicians  themselves  were  said  to  have  stood  up  and  cheered.  No 
sufficient  auditorium  was  found  downtown,  and  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory  on  Sixty-seventh  Street  had  to  be  engaged,  in  spite  of  its 
'distant'  location. 

When  Edouard  Colonne  conducted  it  in  Paris,  he  turned  to  a  shouting 
audience  and  said:  'There  can  be  no  encores  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.' 

On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  performance,  June  16  1937, 
Charles  Munch  led  the  Mass,  again  at  the  Invalides,  but  in  the  large, 
open  Cour  d'honneur.  The  performing  forces  of  six  hundred  for  this 
event  were  placed  upon  a  platform  erected  at  the  end.  The  Court  and 
its  'galleries'  were  especially  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  When  Charles 
Munch  conducted  the  work  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  four  additional 
brass  choirs  were  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  first  balcony.  At 
Tanglewood,  two  were  placed  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage  (front), 
and  two  on  platforms  erected  at  the  stage  end  of  each  corridor. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has 
made  a  recording  of  the  Grande  messe  des  morts  for  RCA.  Leopold 
Simoneau  is  soloist  and  the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus. 
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THE   CONDUCTORS 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Director  of 
Tanglewood,  is  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  started 
to  play  an  active  role  in  music  as  a  boy 
and  began  to  compose  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  During  his  teens  he  was  a  horn 
player  with  the  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra, 
principal  horn  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Orchestra.  In  1959  he  resigned 
from  the  Metropolitan  to  devote  his  time 
to  creative  work.  As  a  composer,  he  has 
received  a  great  number  of  commissions 
from  the  world's  leading  musical  organi- 
zations, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
among  them. 

As  a  conductor,  Cunther  Schuller  has 
been  guest  with  many  American  and 
European  orchestras,  including  those  in 
Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London, 
Berlin  and  Paris.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  series  of  concerts  'Twentieth 
century  innovations',  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Hall  Corporation  from  1963 
through  1965.  He  was  acting  head  of  the 
composition  department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood  during 
the  same  period.  In  1965  he  was  appointed 
Head  of  the  Center's  composition  depart- 
ment and  two  years  ago  Head  of  con- 
temporary music  activities.  Before  his 
appointment  to  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory he  served  on  the  faculty  of 
Yale  University.  He  has  also  written 
books,  of  which  the  most  recent  is  Early 
jazz:  its  roots  and  musical  development. 
A  recipient  of  many  honors  and  awards, 
Gunther  Schuller  was  elected  in  1967  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Music 
Panel  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Works  by  Schuller  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  past  seasons,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted  the  recording  of  Seven  studies 
on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  for  RCA.  Gunther 
Schuller  has  himself  conducted  the  Or- 
chestra on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years. 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood, made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 


and  New  York  on  several  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  con- 
ductors at  Besancon;  one  of  the  judges 
was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to 
Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student. 
The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received 
the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as 
the  outstanding  young  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant 
conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the 
orchestra  in  several  concerts.  The  same 
summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  con- 
certs in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese 
Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  America  with  many 
of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji 
Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  is 
devoting  the  present  season  to  guest  con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos)  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  and  was  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the 
1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  later  was  guest  conductor 
with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic.  He  has  recently  returned 
from  his  second  series  of  appearances  at 
Salzburg.  Seiji  Ozawa  becomes  Music 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
this  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  who  appeared 
most  recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
earlier  this  year,  was  born  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  He  studied  in  his  native  country 
and  in  Israel,  where  he  made  his  pro- 
fessional debut  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
After  a  tour  to  South  Africa  he  came  to 
the  United  States  to  attend  the  Juilliard 
School.  He  toured  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey 


and  South  America,  then  returned  to  win 
the  Leventritt  Competition.  He  then  made 
his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  began  the  first  of  his  concert  tours 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  also 
invited  to  appear  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  During  the  following  years  he 
made  annual  tours  of  North  and  South 
America,  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

Recently  Alexis  Weissenberg  has  appeared 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan,  as 
well  as  the  Chicago,  Montreal  and  Detroit 
Symphonies,  and  the  Philharmonics  of 
Vienna  and  New  York.  Last  season  he 
toured  to  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Europe.  He  records  for  the  Angel  and 
RCA  labels. 


PAUL  ZUKOFSKY,  formerly  a  Fellow  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  in  1943.  He  started  studying  the 
violin  as  a  very  small  boy,  and  when  he 
was  eight  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance, with  the  New  Haven  Symphony. 
Entering  the  Juilliard  School  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  soon  giving 
important  recitals,  including  three  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  the  past  few  years 
Paul  Zukofsky  has  specialized  in  con- 
temporary literature  and  has  recorded 
concertos  of  Sessions  and  Penderecki  and 
made  several  other  recordings  on  the 
CRI,  Folkways,  Nonesuch  and  Vanguard 
labels.  He  has  taught  at  Swarthmore 
College  and  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  made  radio  and 
television  appearances  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Paul  Zukofsky  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra this  weekend. 


LEOPOLD  SIMONEAU,  who  most  recently 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
performances  of  the  Grande  messe  des 
morts,  and  the  subsequent  recording  for 
RCA,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Munch,  has  been  leading  tenor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  Milan's  La  Scala,  the  Paris  Grand 
Opera,  the  Munich  State  Opera,  the 
Teatro  Colon  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  Born  in  Canada,  he 
began  formal  musical  training  as  a  young 
boy  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Later  he 
enrolled  at  Laval  University  in  Montreal, 
then    made   his   operatic  debut  with   the 
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Varietes  Lyrique  de  Montreal.  After  a 
short  period,  when  he  sang  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  he  was 
heard  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who 
engaged  him  for  performances  of  Mozart's 
Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  followed 
engagements  by  the  world's  most 
distinguished  conductors  and  musical 
organizations,  and  in  addition  to  his 
appearances  with  the  world's  leading 
opera  houses,  Leopold  Simoneau  has 
sung  at  many  international  festivals, 
among  them  Edinburgh,  Salzburg,  Aix-en- 
Provence,  Aspen,  Cincinnati,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  the  Casals  Festival  in  Puerto 
Rico.  His  recordings  are  on  the  RCA, 
Angel,  Philips,  Westminster,  Vanguard, 
Music  Guild  and  Richmond  labels. 


The  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
formed  last  January  under  the  direction 
of  John  Oliver,  director  of  choral  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood  1970.  The  sixty  mem- 
bers come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area 
and  have  rehearsed  each  week  during 
the  spring  in  Boston.  They  made  their 
first  appearance  last  April  in  Symphony 
Hall,  when  they  took  part  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Earlier 
this  season  they  have  sung  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  perform- 
ances of  Bernstein's  Chichester  psalms 
and  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte,  conducted 
by  Seiji  Ozawa,  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
Beethoven's  Fantasy  in  C  minor  and  Ninth 
symphony,  both  conducted  by  William 
Steinberg. 


The  FRAMINGHAM  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
was  founded  by  Edward  F.  Gilday  Jr  in 
1937,  and  was  originally  a  chamber  group. 
Over  the  years  the  chorus  has  grown  in 
numbers  and  the  repertoire  has  become 
principally  oratorio.  Their  conductor 
since  1966  has  been  John  Oliver,  who 
also  teaches  at  the  Newton  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  is  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  music  director  at  MIT.  The 
Chorus  first  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  January. 


The  MIT  GLEE  CLUB  is  one  of  the  oldest 
collegiate  glee  clubs  in  the  country. 
Founded  in  1883,  it  has  in  recent  years 
concentrated  on  the  performance  of 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  madrigals,  appear- 
ing in  concert  with  groups  from  the 
women's  colleges  at  Bennington,  Doug- 
lass, Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar  and 
Wellesley.  Since  1948  the  Glee  Club's 
conductor  has  been  Klaus  Liepmann, 
founder  and  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral 
Society  and  Professor  and  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Department  of  Humanities 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  Club  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  weekend. 


CALL  IT  RELAX-IN(g) 

.  .  .  exCITing,  EXHILARATING,  or  reFRESHing  .  .  .  call 
it  soPHISTICATed  INFORMALity,  conVIVIALity, 
FUN . . .  call  it  1600  acres  of  EVERYTHING!  (Golf, 
Tennis,  riding,  shooting,  music,  entertainment,  enjoyable 
PEOPLE) . . .  call  it  unUSUAL  accomMODATIONS, 
Cooling  GROG  and  COUNTRY  FOOD  . . .  call  it  a 
comPLETE  RESORT  with  new  separate  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM,  so  adult  and  child  can  both  RELAX  without 
intrusion  . . .  call  it  anything,  BUT  DO,  DO  CALL  Area 
code  413,  Tel.  528-0434,  and  SOON! 


Jug  Slid 

in  flie  Beiteta 


So.  Egremont,  Mass.,  01258 


YEAR-ROUND  VACATION-LAND  APARTMENTS 
NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Brand  New  1  &  2  Bedroom  Garden  Apartments  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Cultural  Center  of  America  in  Summer — Ski  in  Winter 

•  Walking  distance  to  Tanglewood 

•  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  nearby 

•  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Williamstown  Theatre  nearby 

•  Music  Barn  Jazz  Festival  nearby 

•12  Nearby  ski  areas;  ski  schools;  slopes  up  to  6000  ft. 

•  Apartments  are  in  heart  of  Lenox — shopping  around  corner 

•  Wooded  area;  lovely  landscaping;  country  atmosphere 

•  Platform  Tennis  Court 

•  Most  spacious  rooms — giant  kitchens;  giant  bathrooms;  garages  available 

•  Resident  Super  to  serve  your  needs;  no  second-home  burdens 

•  One  bedroom  apt. — $1980  yearly;  two  bedroom — $2340  yearly 

MORGAN  MANOR 

113  Walher  Street,  Lenox 

One  block   east  of  Curtis  Hotel 

See  Superintendent  on  premises 

or  Call    (413)    637-2676  or 
Isgood  Realty — (413)    443-4416 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
September  25  1970  to  April  1   1971 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


22  Friday  afternoons 

22  Saturday  evenings 

10  Tuesday  evenings  (A  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Tuesday  evenings  (Cambridge  series) 
6  Thursday  evenings  (A  series) 
3  Thursday  evenings  (B  series) 
6  Thursday  open  rehearsals 


NEW  YORK 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

5 
5 

Wednesday  evenings 
Friday  evenings 

BROOKLYN 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

PROVIDENCE 

3 

Thursday  evenings 

The  Orchestra  will 
New  Haven,  Storrs 

also  give 
Hartford 

five  concerts 
and  Washin 

in  Ce 

gton. 

irnegie  Hall,  New  York, 

as 

well 

as 

concerts 

in 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
BOSTON   POPS 

May  and  June  1971 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Two  weeks  in  July  1971 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  Conductor 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

July  2  to  August  22 


_    I 


For  further   information   about   the   Orchestra's 
ninetieth    anniversary   season,    please   write   to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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here's  a  word  for  a  company 
that  supplies  more  studio  pianos  to  America's  schools 
than  anyone  else* 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  produced  the  first 
"new"  concert  grand  piano  in  our  modern  era— a  piano 
whose  increased  versatility  of  tonal  quality  and  control, 
smoother  power,  greater  resonance  and  richness  has  won 
enthusiastic  support  of  artists  and  critics  worldwide* 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  designed, 
engineered  and  produced  the  first —and  only— true 
electropiano  laboratory  with  piano  action,  strings,  and 
plate— an  instrument  that  makes  comprehensive  group 
instruction  practical  and  productive* 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  developed  the 
closest  thing  to  an  authentic  church  organ— a  "straight" 
electronic  organ  that  has  independently  voiced  stops, 
each  with  separate  circuits  designed  to  emulate  the  voice 
qualities  of  classic  and  Baroque  organs* 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  provides  numerous 
annual  grants,  scholarships,  and  achievement  awards 
to  deserving  students  and  artists  throughout  the  country. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  can  do  all 
these  things. 

The  word  is  BALDWIN. 


Leonard  Bernstein  •  Aaron  Copland  *  Antal  Dorati   •   Arthur  Fiedler 
Lukas  Foss  *  Jorge  Mester  •   Seiji  Ozawa   *    Max  Rudolf 
Gunther  Shuller  •    Peter  Serkin   •   Yuji  Takahashi 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas   •   Andre  Watts  •    Earl  Wild 

These  Berkshire  Festival  Artists  prefer  and  play  the  Baldwin  Piano. 
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